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EPISTLE  VIL 


Imitated  in  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift. 

" i 

’ ~T"'IS  true,  my  Lord,  I gave  my  \yord, 

A I would  be  with  you,  June  the  third ; 
Chang’d  it  to  Auguft,  and  (in  fhort) 

Have  kept  it — as  you  do  at  Court. 

You  humour  me  when  I am  lick. 

Why  not  when  I am  fplenetick  ? 

In  town,  what  Objedts  could  I meet  ? 

The  fliops  fhut  up  in  ev’ry  ftreet. 

And  Fun’rals  black’ning  all  the  Doors, 

And  yet  more  melancholy  Whores  : 

And  what  a dull  in  ev’ry  place  ? 

And  a thin  Court  that  wants  your  Face, 

And  Fevers  raging  up  and  down. 

And  W*  and  H**  both  in  Town! 

“ The  dog-days  are  no  more  the  cafe.” 

’Tis  true,  but  Winter  comes  apace  : 


inqjje  dies  tibi  pollicitus  me  rure  futurum, 


Sexdlem  totum  mendax  defideror.  atqui. 

Si  me  vivere  vis  i'anurn  redteque  valerrtem  ; 
Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas,  veniam  : dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Defignatorem  decorat  lidtoribus  atris  : 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater,  et  matercula  pallet ; 
Officiofaque  fedulitas,  et  opella  forenfis 
Adducit  febres,  et  teftamcnta  refignat. 

Quod  fi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris ; 
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IMITATIONS 


Cook  I. 


Then  fouthward  let  your  bard  retire. 

Hold  out  fome  months  ’twixt  Sun  and  Fire, 

And  you  {hall  fee  the  iirffc  warm  Weather, 

Me  and  the  Butterflies  together.  ' 20 

My  Lord,  your  Favours  well  I know ; 

’Tis  with  diftindtion  you  beftow ; 

And  not  to  ev’ry  one  that  comes. 

Juft  as  a Scotfman  does  his  Plums. 

**  Pray  take  them.  Sir— Enough’s  a Feaft  : 2 

,c  Eat  fome,  and  pocket  up  the  reft” — 

What,  rob  your  Boys  ? thofe  pretty  rogues ! 

“ No,  Sir,  you’ll  leave  them  to  the  Hogs.” 

Thus  Fools  with  Compliments  befiege  ye. 

Contriving  never  to  oblige  ye.  30 

Scatter  your  favours  on  a Fop, 

Ingratitude’s  the  certain  crop  ; 

And  ’tis  but  juft.  I’ll  tell  you  wherefore. 

You  give  the  things  you  never  care  for. 

A wife  man  always  is  or  fhou’d  35. 

Be  mighty  ready  to  do  good  ; 


Ad  mare  defcendet  vates  tuus,  et  fibi  parent, 
Contra&ufque  leget ; te,  dulcis  amice,  revifet  ^ 
Cum  Zephyris*,  ft  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  pyris  vefei  Calaber,  jubet  hofpes, 
Tu  me  fecifti  locupletem.  Vefcere  fodes. 

Jam  fatis  eft.  At  tu  quantumvis  tolle.  Benigne. 
Non  invifa  feres  pueris  munufcula  parvis. 

Tam  teneor  dono,  quam  ft  dimittar  onuftus. 

Ut  libet : haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques. 
Prodigus  et  ftultus  donat  quae  fpernit  et  odit  . 

Haec  feges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Vir  bonus  et  fapiens,  dignis  ait  effe  paratum  ! 


Ul 


OF  HORACE. 


Ep.  VII. 


But  makes  a difference  in  his  thought 
Betwixt  a Guinea  and  a Groat. 

Now  this  I’ll  fay,, you’ll  find  in  me 
A fife  Companion,  and  a free  ; 

But  if  you’d  have  me  always  near  — 

A word,  pray,  in  your  Honour’s  ear. 

I hope  it  is  your  Refolution 
To  give  me  back  my  Conffitution  ! 

The  fprightly  Wit,  the  lively  Eye, 

Th’  engaging  Smile,  the  Gaiety, 

That  laugh’d  down  many  a Summer  Sun, 
And  kept  you  up  fo  oft  till  one  : 

And  all  that  voluntary  Vein, 

As  when  Belinda  rais’d  my  Strain. 

A Weazel  once  made  fhift  to  (link 
In  at  a Com-Ioft  through  a Chink  ; 

But  having  amply  fluff’d  his  fldn. 

Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in  : 

Which  one  belonging  to  the  Houfe 
(’Twas  not  a Man,  it  was  a Moufe) 
Obferving,  cry’d,  “ You  ’lcape  not  fo, 

“ Lean  as  you  came.  Sir,  you  muff  go.” 
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vti 


Nec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  diftent  aera  lupinis  ? 
Dignum  pradiabo  me,  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 
Quod  ft  me  noles  ufquam  difcedere  ; reddes 
Forte  latus,  nigros  anguffa  fronte  capillos  : ' 
Reddes  dulce  loqui : reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cynarae  moerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  anguftam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 
Repferat  in  cumeram  frumenti : paffaque,  rurfus 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  fruffra, 

Cui  muffela  procul,  Si  vis,  ait,  effugere  iftinc  ; 
Macra  cavum  repetes  arttum,  quem  macra  fubiffi. 
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IMITATIONS 


Book  I. 


Sir,  you  may  fpare  your  Application, 

I’m  no  fuch  Beaft,  nor  his  Relation  ; 

Nor  one  that  Temperance  advance, 

Cramm’d  to  the  Throat  with  Ortolans : 

Extremely  ready  to  refign 
All  that  may  make  me  none  of  mine. 

South-fea  Subfcriptions  take  who  pleafe. 

Leave  me  but  Liberty  and  Eafe. 

’Twas  what  I laid  to  Craggs  and  Child, 

Who  prais’d  my  Modefty,  and  fmiPd. 

Give  me,  I cry’d  (enough  for  me). 

My  Bread,  and  Independency  ! 

So  bought  an  Annual-rent  or  two,  v 
And  liv’d— juft  as  you  fee  I do ; 

Near  fifty,  and  without  a Wife, 

I truft  that  finking  Fund,  my  Life. 

Can  I retrench  ? Yes,  mighty  well. 

Shrink  back  to  my  Paternal  Cell, 

A little  Houfe,  with  Trees  a-row. 

And,  like  its  Mafter,  very  low. 

There  dy’d  my  Father,  no  man’s  Debtor, 

And  there  I’ll  die,  nor  worfe  nor  better.  So 


Hac  ego  fi  compellar  imagine,  cun&a  refigno ; 

Nec  fomnum  plebis  laudo  fatur  altilium,  nec 
Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudafti : Rexque,  Paterque 
Audifti  coram,  nec  verbo  parcius  ablens : 

Infpice,  fipoffum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

####  ##*#  * 
Parvum  parva  decent,  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 
$ed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentmm 


Sat.  VI. 


OF  HORACE. 
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To  fet  this  Matter  full  before  ye. 

Our  old  Friend  Swift  will  tell  his  Story. 

“ Harley,  the  Nation’s  great  Support,”— 
But  you  may  read  it,  I flop  Ihort. 


Strenuus  et  fortis,  caufifque  Philippus  agendis 
Clarus,  &c. 

SATIRE  VI. 

The  firft  Part  imitated  in  the  Year  1714,  by  Dr. 
Swift  ; the  latter  Part  added  afterwards. 

T’VE  often  wiih’d  that  I had  clear 
**•  For  life,  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year, 

A handfome  Houfe  to  lodge  a Friend, 

A River  at  my  Garden’s  end, 

A Terras-walk,  and  half  a Rood  5 

Of  Land,  fet  out  to  plant  a Wood. 

Well,  now  I have  all  this  and  more, 

I aflt  not  to  increafe  my  ftore ; 

* But  here  a Grievance  feems  to  lie, 

‘ All  this  is  mine  but  till  I die  ; 10 

‘ I can’t  but  think  ’twould  found  more  clever, 

* To  me  and  to  my  Heirs  for  ever.’ 


JJJoc  crat  in  votis  : modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi,  et  tefto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons, 
Et  paulum  filvae  fuper  his  foret.  au&ius,  atque 
Di  melius  fecere.  bene  eft.  nil  amplius  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nifi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.. 
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IMITATIONS 

^ If  I ne’er  got  or  loft  a groat, 

* By  any  Trick,  or  any  Fault ; 

* And  if  I pray  by  Reafon’s  rules, 

1 And  not  like  Forty  other  Fools  : 

* As  thus : “ Vouchfafe,  oh  Gracious  Maker  ! 

*'  To  grant  me  this  and  t’other  Acre  : 
t(  Or,  if  it  be  thy  Will  and  Pleafure, 

Direcft  my  Plow  to  find  a Treafure 
r But  only  what  my  Station  fits, 

* And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  Wits, 

* P refer  vd,  Almighty  Providence  ! 

* Juft  what  you  gave  me.  Competence: 

' And  let  me  in  thefe  Shades  compofe 

* Something  in  Verfe  as  true  as  Profe ; 

* Remov’d  from  all  th’  Ambitious  Scene, 

' Nor  puff’d  by  Pride,  nor  funk  by  Spleen.’ 

In  Ihort,  I’m  perfectly  content. 

Let  me  but  live  on  this  fide  Trent ; 30 

Nor  crofs  the  Channel  twice  a year. 

To  fpend  fix  Months  with  Statefmen  here. 


Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem, 

Nec  fum  fadturus  vitio  culpave  minorem  : 

Si  veneror  ftultus  nihil  horurn,  O fi  angulus  file 
Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

O fi  urnam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monftret ! ut  fill, 
Thefauro'  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 
Ilium  ipfum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Hercule  : fi,  quod  adeft,  gratum  juvat : hacprece  te  oro, 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias,  et  caetera  praeter 
Ingenium ; utque  foies,  cuftos  mihi  maximus  adfis. 
Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi. 
Quid  prius  illuftrem  Satiris  Mufaque  pedcftri  ? 

Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit,  nec  plumbeus  Aufter, 
Autumnufque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaeftus  acerbac. 


V-M 
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I mull  by  all  means  come  to  Town, 

’Tis  for  the  fervice  of  the  Crown. 

“ Lewis,  the  Dean  will  be  of  ufe, 

“ Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excufe.” 

The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  Seas, 

Great  Miniiters  ne’er  think  of  thefe ; 

Or  let  it  colt  five  hundred  pound. 

No  matter  where  the  money’s  found. 

It  is  but  fo  much  more  in  debt, 

And  that  they  ne’er  confider’d  yet. 

“ Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown, 

“ Let  my  Lord  know  you’re  come  to  Town.” 
I hurry  me  in  hafte  away. 

Not  thinking  it  is  Levee-day ; 

And  find  his  Honour  in  a Pound, 

Hemm’d  by  a triple  Circle  round. 

Chequer’d  with  Ribbons  blue  and  green  : 

How  lhould  I thruft  myfelf  between  ? 

Some  Wag  obferves  me  thus  perplex’d. 

And,  fmiling,  whifpers  to  the  next, 

“ I thought  the  Dean  had  been  too  proud, 
“To  jufile  here  among  a Crowd.” 


Matutine  pater,  feu  Jane  libentius  audis. 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 
Inftituunt  (fie  Dis  placitum),  tu  carminis  efto 
Principium  : Romae  fponforem  me  rapis : Eia, 

Ne  prior  officio  quifquam  refpondeat,  urgue  : 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras,  feu  bruma  nivalem 
Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  neceffe  ell. 

Poftmodo,  quod  mi  obfit,  clare  certumque  locuto, 
Lu&andum  in  turba.  facicnda  injuria  tardis. 

^luid  tibi  vis,  inline  ? et  quas  res  agis  ? improbus 
urpet. 

V 
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IMITATIONS  Book  11. 

Another  in  a furly  fit,  55 

Tells  me  I have  more  Zeal  than  Wit, 

‘‘  So  eager  to  exprefs  your  love, 

“ You  ne’er  confider  whom  you  Ihove, 

“ But  rudely  prefs  before  a Duke.” 

I own,  I’m  pleas’d  with  this  rebuke,  60 

And  take  it  kindly  meant  to  fhow 
What  I defire  the  World  Ihould  know. 

I get  a whifper,  and  withdraw ; 

When  twenty  Fools  I never  faw 

Come  with  Petitions  fairly  penn’d,  65 

Deftring  I would  hand  their  friend. 

This,  humbly  offers  me  his  Cafe — 

That,  begs  my  int’reft  for  a Place— 

A hundred  other  Men’s  affairs. 

Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  ears.  70 

“ To-morrow  my  Appeal  comes  on, 

*<  Without  your  help  the  Caufe  is  gone — ” 

The  Duke  expetts  my  Lord  and  you. 

About  fome  great  Affair  at  Two— 

4t  Put  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind,  75 

«*  To  get  my  Warrant  quickly  fign’d  : 

*<  Confider,  ’tis  my  firff  requeft.” — 

Be  fatisfy’d.  I’ll  do  my  belt : 


Iratis  precibus,  tu  pulfes  omne  quod  obftat. 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  ft  mente  recurras. 

Hoc  juvat,  et  melli  eft,  ne  mentiar,  at  fimul  atras 
Ventum  eft  Efquilias ; aliena  negotia  centum 
Per  caput,  et  circa  faliunt  latus.  Ante  fecundam 
Rofcius  orabat  ftbi  adeffes  ad  Puteal  eras. 

De  re  communi  feribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
Orabant  hodie  meminiffes,  Quinte,  reverti. 
Imprimat  his  cura  Maecenas  ftgna  tabellis. 

Dixeris,  Experiar  : Si  vis,  potes,  addit ; et  inftat. 
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Then  prefently  he  falls  to  teize, 

« You  may  for  certain,  if  you  pleafe  ; 80 

“ I doubt  not,  if  his  Lordlhip  knew— 

“ And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  word  from  you—” 

JTis  (let  me  fee)  three  years  and  more, 

(October  next  it  will  be  four} 

Since  Harley  bid  me  firft  attend,  8 5 

And  chofe  me  for  an  humble  friend ; 

Would  take  me  in  his  Coach  to  chat. 

And  quellion  me  of  this  and  that ; 

As  « What’s  o’clock  i”  And,  “ How’s  the  Wind 
« Whole  Chariot’s  that  we  left  behind  ?”  90 

Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  Country  Signs ; 

Or,  “ Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
<f  From  Pope,  from  Parnell,  or  from  Gay  ?” 

Such  tattle  often  entertains  95 

My  Lord  and  me  as  far  as  Stains, 

As  once  a week  we  travel  down 
To  Windfor,  and  again  to  Town, 

Where  all  that  paflesj  inter  nos, 

Might  be  proclaim’d  at  Charing-Crofs.  100 


Septimus  o&avo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus. 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  fuorum 
In  numero  : duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quern  tollere  rheda 
Vellet,  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concredere  nugas 
Hoc  genus,  Iiora  quota  eft  ? Threx  eft  Gallina  Syro 
par. 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent : 

Ex  quae  rimofa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus,  fubjeflior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  nofter.  iudos  f^edlaverit  una ; 
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Book  I. 


IMITATIONS 

Yet  Tome  I know  with  envy  fwell, 

Becaufe  they  fee  me  us’d  fo  well : 

How  think  you  of  our  Friend  the  Dean  ? 

I wonder  what  fome  people  mean ; 

My  Lord  and  he  are  grown  fo  great. 

Always  together,  tete-a-tete ; 

What,  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes— 

“ See  but  the  fortune  of  fome  Folks !” 

"I  here  flies  about  a flrange  report 
Of  fome  Exprefs  arriv’d  at  Court : i io 

1 m flopp’d  by  all  the  fools  I meet. 

And  catechis’d  in  ev’ry  ftreet. 

<e  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  Great; 

“ Inform  us,  will  the  Emp’ror  treat? 

**  Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie  r”  1 15 

Faith,  Sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 

({  Ah  Dodlcr,  how  you  love  to  jefl  ? 

**  5Tis  now  no  fecret” — I proteft 
’Tis  one  to  me — “ Then  tell  us,  pray, 

'*  When  are  the  Troops  to  have  their  pay?”  12.0 
And,  tho’  I folemnly  declare 
I know  no  more  than  my  Lord  Mayor, 

They  fland  amaz’d,  and  think  me  grown 
The  clofeft  mortal  ever  known. 


Luferit  in  campo  : Fortunae  Alius,  omnes. 

Frigidus  a Roftris  manat  per  compita  rumor  : 
Quicunque  obvius  eft,  me  confulit : O bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  Deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audilti  ? Nil  equidem.  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derifor  ! At  omnes  Di  exagitent  me. 

Si  quicquam.  Quid?  militibus  promifla  Triquetra 
Praedia  Caefar,  an  eft  Itala  tellure  daturus  ? 
Jurantem  me  fcire  nihil  mirantur,  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  aldque  fdcnti. 
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Thus  in  a fea  of  folly  tofs’d,  125 

My  choice#  Hours  of  Life  are  loft ; 

Yet  always  wifhing  to  retreat. 

Oh,  could  I fee  my  Country  Seat  ! 

There  leaning  near  a gentle  Brook, 

Sleep,  or  perufe  fome  ancient  Book,  130 

And  there  in  fweet  oblivion  drown 

Thofe  Cares  that  haunt  the  Court  and  Town. 

O charming  Noons  ! and  Nights  divine  ! 

Or  when  I fup,  or  when  I dine. 

My  Friends  above,  my  Folks  below,  135 

Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row. 

The  Beans  and  Bacon  fet  before  ’em. 

The  Grace-cup  ferv’d  with  all  decorum  : 

Each  willing  to  be  pleas’d,  and  pleafe. 

And  ev’n  the  very  Dogs  at  eafe  ! 140 

Here  no  man  prates  of  idle  things. 

How  this  or  that  Italian  fings, 

A Neighbour’s  Madnefs,  or  his  Spoufe’s, 

Or  what’s  in  either  of  the  Houfes  : 


Perditur  haec  inter  mifero  lux ; non  fine  votis, 

O rus,’  quando  ego  te  afpiciam?  quandoque  licebit. 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  fomno  et  inertibus  horis, 
Ducere  folicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae? 

O quando  faba  Pytnagorae  cognata,  fimulque 
Unfta  fatis  pingui  ponentur  olufcula  lardo  ? 

O nodles  coenaeque  Dcum  ! quibus  ipfe  meique. 

Ante  Larem  proprium  vefcor,  vernafque  procaces 
Pafco  libatis  dapibus  : cum,  ut  cuique  libido  eft, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva,  folutus 
Legibus  infanis : feu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula ; feu  modicis  uvefcit  laetius.  ergo 
Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibufve  alienis, 

Ncc  male  nccne  Lepos  faltet : fed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
4 
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Bik  fomething  much  more  our  concern. 

And  quite  a fcandal  not  to  learn  : 

Which  is  the  happier,  or  the  wifer, 

A man  of  Merit,  or  a Mifer  ? 

Whether  we  ought  to  chufe  our  Friends, 

For  their  own  Worth,  or  our  own  Ends  ? 

W*at  good,  or  better,  we  may  call. 

And  what,  the  very  belt  of  all  ? 

Our  Friend  Dan  Prior  told  (you  know) 

A Tale  extremely  a propos : 

Name  a Town  Life,  and  in  a trice. 

He  had  a Story  of  two  Mice. 

Once  on  a time  (fo  runs  the  Fable) 

A Country  Moufe,  right  hofpitable. 

Received  a 7 own  Moufe  at  his  Board, 

Juft  as  4 Farmer  might  a Lord,  160 

A frugal  Moufe,  upon  the  whole. 

Yet  lov’d  his  Friend,  and  had  a Soul, 

Knew  what  was  handfome,  and  would  do’t. 

On  juft  occafton,  coute  qui  coute. 


Pertinet,  et  nefcire  malum  eft,  agitamus ; utrumne 
Divitiis  homines,  an  lint  virtute  bead  : 

Quidve  ad  amicitias,  ulus  reflumne,  trahat  nos  : 

Et  quae  lit  natura  boni,  fummumque  quid  ejus. 
Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 
Ex  re  fabellas.  ft  quis  nam  laudat  Areili 
Solicitas  ignarus  opes  ; fic  incipit : Olim 
Rufticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur 
Accepifte  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hofpes  amicum  ; 
Afper,  et  attentus  quaefitis ; ut  tamen  ardlum 
Sob/eret  hofpitiis  animum.  quid  multa  ? neque  illi 
Sepofid  ciceris,  nec  longae  invidit  avcnae  : 
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165 


He  brought  him  Bacon  (nothing  lean) 

Pudding,  that  might  have  pleas’d  a Dean  ; 

Cheefe,  fuch  as  men  in  Suffolk  make. 

But  wilh’d  it  Stilton  for  his  fake ; 

Yet,  to  his  Gued  tlio’  no  way  fparing. 

He  eat  himfelf  the  rind  and  paring.  170 

Our  Courtier  fcarce  would  touch  a bit. 

But  fhow’d  his  Breeding  and  his  Wit ; 

He  did  his  bed:  to  feem  to  eat. 

And  cry’d,  “ I vow  you’re  mighty  neat. 

“ But  Lord,  my  Friend,  this  favage  Scene! 

“ For  God’s  fake,  come,  and  live  with  Men : 

**  Confider,  Mice,  like  Men,  mud:  die, 

“ Both  fmall  and  great,  both  you  and  I : 

“ Then  fpend  your  life  in  Joy  and  Sport, 

“ (This  doctrine.  Friend,  I learn’d  at  Court.)”  180 
The  veried  Hermit  in  the  Nation 
May  yield,  God  knows,  to  drong  temptation. 

Away  they  come,  thro’  thick  and  thin. 

To  a tall  houfe  near  Lincoln’s-inn  : 


Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum,  femefaque  lardi 
Fruda  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fadidia  coena 
Vincere  tangentis  male  fingula  dente  fuperbo : 

Cum  pater  ipfe  domus  palea  porredtus  in  horna 
Effet  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc.  Quid  te  juvat,  inquit,  amice. 
Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorfo  ? 

Vin’  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  fylvis? 
Carpe  viam  (mihi  crede)  comes : terredria  quando 
Mortales  animas  vivunt  fortita,  neque  ulla  ed, 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo,  leti  fuga.  quo,  bone,  circa, 

Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus  : 

Vive  memor  quam  fis  aevi  brevis.  Haec  ubi  didta 
Agredem  pepulere,  domo  lcvis  exdlit : inde 
Ambo  propodtum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventcs 
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(’Twas  on  the  night  of  a Debate,  185 

When  all  their  Lordfhips  had  fate  late.) 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a Poet 
Shin’d  in  Defcription,  he  might  fnow  it ; 

Tell  how  the  Moon-beam  trembling  falls. 

And  tips  with  Silver  all  the  walls  ; 190 

Palladian  walls,  V enetian  doors, 

Grotefco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors  : ^ 

But  let  it  (in  a word)  be  faid,  -j 

The  Moon  was  up,  and  Men  a-bed,  C 

The  Napkins  white,  the  Carpet  red  : 195  j 

The  Guelts  withdrawn  had  left  the  Treat, 

And  down  the  Mice  fate,  fete  a tete . 

Our  Courtier  walks  from  difli  to  difh, 

Talles  for  his  Friend  of  Fowl  and  Fifli; 

Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law,  200 

“ Que  ca  eft  bon  ! Ah  goutez,  fa  / 

“ That  Jelly’s  rich,  this  Malmfey  healing, 

<s  Pray  dip  your  Whifkers  and  your  Tail  in.” 

Was  ever  fuch  a happy  Swain  ? 

He  fluffs  and  fwills,  and  fluffs  again.  20 

“ I’m  quite  aftiam’d — ’tis  mighty  rude 
“ To  eat  fo  much — but  all’s  fo  good. 


Moenia  no&umi  fubrepere.  jamque  tenebat 
Nox  medium  coeli  fpatium,  cum  ponit  uterque 
In  locuplete  domo  veftigia  : rubro  ubi  cocco 
Tindla  fuper  le&os  canderet  veflis  eburnos  ; 
Multaque  de  magna  fupereffent  fercula  coena. 
Quae  procul  exftrudtis  inerant  hefterna  caniftris. 
Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porredtum  in  vefle  locavit 
Agreftem ; veluti  fuccimflus  curfltat  hofpes, 
Continuatque  dapes : ncc  non  verniliter  ipfls 
Fungitur  ofliciis,  praelibans  ornne  quod  aflert. 
Ille  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  forte,  bonifque 
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“ I have  a thoufancl  thanks  to  give — 

My  Lord  alone  knows  how  to  live.” 

No  fooner  faid,  but  from  the  Hall  2 1 o 

Rulh  Chaplain,  Butler,  Dogs  and  all : 

A Rat  ! a Rat  1 clap  to  the  door” — 

The  Cat  comes  bouncing  on  the  floor ! 

O for  the  heart  of  Homer’s  Mice, 

Or  Gods  to  fave  them  in  a trice  ! 215 

(It  was  by  Providence  they  think. 

For  your  damn’d  Stucco  has  no  chink.) 

“ An’t  pleafe  your  Honour,”  quoth  the  Peafant, 

“ This  fame  Deflert  is  not  fo  pleafant : 

“ Give  me  again  my  hollow  Tree,  220 

“ A Cruft  of  Bread,  and  Liberty  1” 


Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam  : cum  fubito  ingens 
Valvarum  ftrepitus  lettis  excuffit  utrumque. 
Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave  ; magifque 
Exanimes  trepidare,  fimul  domus  alta  Moloflis 
Perfonuit  canibus.  turn  rufticus,  Haud  mihi  vita 
Eft  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas  : me  fylva,  cavufque 
Tutus  ab  inftdiis  tenui  folabitur  ervo. 
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book  IV. 

ODE  I. 

To  Venus. 

AGAIN?  new  T umults  in  my  breaft  ? 

Ah  fpare  me,  Venus ! let  me,  let  me  reft ! 

I am  not  now,  alas ! the  man 

As  in  the  gentle  Reign  of  my  Queen  Anne. 

Ah  found  no  more  thy  foft  alarms. 

Nor  circle  fober  fifty  with  thy  Charms ! 

Mother  too  fierce  of  dear  Defires ! 

r urn,  turn  to  willing  hearts  your  wanton  fires. 

To  Number  jive  dire dt  your  Doves, 

There  fpread  round  Murray  all  your  blooming 
Loves ; 


Ad  Venerem. 

Jntermissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rurfus  bella  moves  ? parce  precor,  precor. 
Non  fum  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cynarae.  define,  dulcium 
Mater  faeve  Cupidinum, 

Circa  luftra  decern  fleftere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperiis  : abi 

Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preccs, 
Tempeftivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus. 
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Noble  and  young,  who  {trikes  the  heart 
With  ev’ry  fprightly,  ev’ry  decent  part; 

Equal,  the  injur’d  to  defend. 

To  charm  the  Miftrefs,  or  to  fix  the  Friend. 

He,  with  a hundred  Arts  refin’d. 

Shall  ftretch  thy  conquefts  over  half  the  kind  : 

To  him  each  Rival  fhall  fubmit. 

Make  but  his  Riches  equal  to  his  Wit. 

Then  {hall  thy  Form  the  Marble  grace, 

(Thy  Grecian  Form)  and  ChloeTend  the  Face  : 
His  Houfe,  embofom’d  in  the  Grove, 

Sacred  to  focial  life  and  focial  love. 

Shall  glitter  o’er  the  pendent  green. 

Where  Thames  reflects  the  vifionary  fcene  : 
Thither,  the  filver  founding  lyres 

Shall  call  the  finding  Loves,  and  young  Defires  ; 
There,  ev’ry  Grace  and  Mufe  fhall  throng. 

Exalt  the  dance,  or  animate  the  long ; 


Comiffabere  Maximi ; 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum. 
Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  folicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 

Et  centum  puer  artium. 

Late  figna  feret  mditiae  tuae. 

Et,  quandoque  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  riferit  aemuli, 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponet  marmoream  fub  trabe  citrea. 
Illic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  thura  ; lyraque  et  Berecynthiae 
Deledlabere  tibia 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  fine  fiftula. 
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There  Youths  and  Nymphs,  in  confort  gay. 

Shall  hail  the  riling,  clofe  the  parting  day. 
With  me,  alas ! thofe  joys  are  o’er  ; 

For  me,  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more. 
Adieu  1 fond  hope  of  mutual  lire. 

The  Hill-believing,  Hill -renew’d  defire  ; 

Adieu  ! the  heart-expanding  bowl. 

And  all  the  kind  Deceivers  of  the  foul  1 
But  wny  ? ah  tell  me,  ah  too  dear  ! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th’  involuntary  Tear? 
Why  words  fo  flowing,  thoughts  fo  free. 

Stop,  or  turn  nonlenfe,  at  one  glance  of  thee  ? 
Thee,  dreft  in  Fancy’s  airy  beam, 

Abfent  I follow  thro’  th’  extended  Dream ; 
Now,  now  I ceafe,  1 clafp  thy  charms. 

And  now  you  burft ' (ah  cruel!)  from  my  arms; 
And  fwiftly  fiioot  along  the  Mall, 

Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 

Now  Ihown  by  Cynthia’s  fllver  ray, 

And  now,  on  rolling  waters  fnatch’d  away. 

Illic  bis  pueri  die 

'Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 

Me  nec  femina,  ncc  puer 

Jam,  nec  fpes  animi  credula  mutui, 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero, 

Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 

Sed  cur,  heu!  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  meas  lacrymo  per  genas  ? 

Cur  facunda  parum  decoro 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  fllentio  ? 

No&urnis  te  ego  fomniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  fequor 
Te  per  gramina  Martii 
• Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles. 
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Part  of  the  NINTH  ODE 
Of  the  FOURTH  BOOK, 

A FRAGMENT. 

£^E  S T you  fhould  think  that  verfe  fhall  die. 

Which  founds  the  Silver  Thames  along. 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  Truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  fong  ; 

Tho’  daring  Milton  fits  fublime. 

In  Spenfer  native  Mufes  play  ; 

Nor  yet  fhall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Nor  penfive  Cowley’s  moral  lay — • 

Sages  and  Chiefs  long  fmce  had  birth 
Ere  Ca*far  was,  or  Newton  nam’d ; 

Thefe  rais’d  new  Empires  o’er  the  Earth, 

And  Thofe,  new  Heav’ns  and  Syflems  fram’d. 


NE  forte  credas  interitura,  quae 

Longe  fonantem  natus  ad  Auhdum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  focianda  chordh  ; 


Non,  fi  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homcrus,  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stefichoriquc  graves  Camenae  : 


Nec,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Anacreon, 
Delevit  aetas  : fpirat  adhuc  amor, 
Vivuntque  commifli  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 
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Vain  was  the  Chiefs,  the  Sage’s  pride  ! 

They  had  no  Poet,  and  they  died. 

In  vain  they  fchem’d,  in  vain  they  bled! 
They  had  no  Poet,  and  are  dead. 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ; fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Notte,  carent  quia  vate  facro. 
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epistle 


T O 

ROBEivT  Earl  of  OXFORD,  and  Earl 
MORTIMER. 


Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov’d  Poet  lung, 

’Till  Death  untimely  hop’d  his  tuneful  tongue. 

Oh  juft  beheld,  and  loft  ! admir’d,  and  mourn’d  ! 

Vvith  fofteft  manners,  gentleft  arts  adorn’d  ! 

Bleft  in  each  fcience,  blcft  in  ev’ry  ftrain  ! 

Dear  to  the  Mufe  ! to  HariTy  dear— in  vain  !' 

For  him,  thou  oft  haft  bid  the  World  attend. 

Fond  to  forget  the  Statefman  in  the  Friend  ; 

For  Swift  and  him,  defpis’d  the  farce  of  ftate. 

The  fober  follies  of  the  wife  and  great ; * , ~ 

Dextrous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 

And  pleas’d  to  ’fcape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

A blent  or  dead,  ftill  let  a friend  be  dear,* 

( A figh  the  abfent  claims,  the  dead  a tear)5 
Recall  thofe  nights  that  clos’d  thy  toilfome  days,  j 
St,]l  hear  ^y  Parnell  in  his  living  lays, 

V/ho,  carelefs  now  of  Int’reft,  Fame,  or  Fate, 
en  aps  fotgets  that  Oxford  e’er  was  great;  * 

Or  deeming  mcaneft  what  we  greateft  call. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  Fall. 

^ ,™«  WK  ™ Tent  to  ,!, 

liter  the  laid  ylr|’  1 A " publiflicd  by  our  Autlioi 

Vo  1,.  IV.  c 
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And  fure,  if  aught  below  the  feats  divine 
Can  touch  Immortals,  ’tis  a Soul  like  thine  : 

A Soul  Supreme,  in  each  hard  inftan^e  try’d. 

Above  all  Pain,  and  Paflion,  and  all  Pride, 

The  rage  of  Pow’r,  the  blafb  of  public  breath,  25 
The  lull  of  Lucre,  and  the  dread  of  Death. 

In  vain  to  Deferts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 

The  Mufe  attends  thee  to  thy  filent  {hade  : 

’Tis  her’s,  the  brave  man’s  lateft  fleps  to  trace. 
Rejudge  his  afts,  and'dignify  difgrace.  30 

When  Int’relt  calls  off  all  her  fneaking  train. 

And  all  th’  oblig’d  defert,  and  all  the  vain ; 

She  waits,  or  to  the  fcaffold,  or  the  cell, 

When  the  laft  ling’ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 

Ev’n  now.  Hie  {hades  thy  Ev’ning-walk  with  bays,  3 
(No  hireling  {lie,  no  proftitute  to  praife) 

Ev’n  now,  obfervant  of  the  parting  ray. 

Eyes  the  calm  Sun-fet  of  thy  various  Day, 

Thro’  Fortune’s  cloud  one  truly  great  can  fee. 

Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he.  40 


EPISTLE 

To  JAMES  CRAGGS,  Efq. 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

A soul  as  full  of  Worth,  as  void  of  Pride, 

^ Which  nothing  feeks  to  fhew,  or  needs  to  hide. 
Which  nor  to  Guilt  nor  hear,  its  Caution  owes. 
And  boafts  a Warmth  that  from  no  Paflion  flows. 

A Face  untaught  to  feign;  a judging  Eye, 

' That  darts  fevere  upon  a rifing  Lie, 

And  flukes  a blulh  through  frontlefs  Flattery. 


Secretary  of  State.]  In  the  year  1720. 
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All  this  thou  wertrj  and  being  this  before. 

Know,  Kings  and  Fortune  cannot  make  thee  more. 
Then  fcorn  to  gain  a Friend  by  fervile  ways. 

Nor  wiih  to  lofe  a Foe  thefe  Virtues  raife : 

But  candid,  free,  fincere,  as  you  began. 

Proceed  — a Minifter,  but  dill  a Man. 

Be  not  (exalted  to  whate’er  degree) 

Afham’d  of  any  Friend,  not  ev’n  of  Me  : 

The  Patriot’s  plain,  but  untrod  path,  purfue  ; 

If  not,  ’tis  I muft  be  afham’d  of  You. 


EPISTLE 

To  Mr.  JERVAS, 


With  Mr.  Dry  den’s  Tranflation  of  Fresnoy’s 
Art  of  Painting. 


THIS  Verfe  be  mY  Friend,  nor  thou  refufe 
hrhis,  from  no  venal  or.  ungrateful  Mufe. 
vVhether  thy  hand  llrike  out  fome  free  defign. 
Where  Life  awakes,  and  dawn's  at  ev’ry  line ; 

Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour’d  mafs," 

And  from  the  canvas  call  the  mimic  face  : 

Read  thefe  inltruftive  leaves,  in  which  confpire 
Frefnoy’s  clofe  Art,  and  Dryden’s  native  Fire  : 

And  reading  wifh,  like  theirs,  our  fate  and  fame, 
'So  mix’d  our  Judies,  and To  join’d  our  name  • 
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™s  EP'ftT.  and  the  two  following,  v.-.-r 
f°mc  ycars  Morc  ‘hc  and  originally  printed  in  1717. 
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Like  them  to  fhine  thro’  long  fucceeding  age. 

So  juft  thy  (kill.  To  regular  my  rage. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  Sifter-Arts  we  came. 

And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame  ; 

Like  friendly  colours,  found  them  both  unite,  1 5 

And  each  from  each  contraft  new  ftrength  and  light. 
How  oft  in  pleafing  talks  we  wear  the  day. 

While  Summer-funs  roll  unperceiv’d  away  ? 

How  oft  our  flowly-growing  works  impart. 

While  Images  reflect  from  art  to  art : 20 

How  oft  review ; each  finding  like  a friend 
Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend  ? 

What  flatt’ring  feenes  our  wand’ring  fancy  wrought, 
Rome’s  pompous  glories  rifing  to  our  thought  1 
Together  o’er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly. 

Fir’d  with  Ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

With  thee,  on  Raphael’s  Monument  I mourn. 

Or  wait  infpiring  Dreams  at  Maro’s  Urn  : 

With  thee  repofe,  where  I ully  once  was  laid. 

Or  feek  forne  Ruin’s  formidable  fliade  : 3° 

While  Fancy  brings  the  vanifh’d  piles  to  view, 

•And  builds  imaginary  Rome  a-new, 

Here  thy  well-ftudied  marbles  fix  our  eye  ; 

A fading  Frefco  here  demands  a figh  : 

Each  heav’nly  piece  unwearied  we  compare,  . 35 

Match  Raphael’s  grace  with  thy  lov’d  Guido’s  air, 
Carracci’s  ftrength,  Correggio’s  fofter  line, 

Paulo’s  free  ftroke,  and  Titian’s  warmth  divine. 

How  finifh’d  with  illuftrious  toil  appears 
This  fmall,  well-polifh’d  Gem,  the  * work  of  years  1 40 
Yet  (till  how  faint  by  precept  is  exprefs’d 
The  living  image  in  the  painter’s  breaft  ? 

Thence  endlefs-ftreams  of  fair  Ideas  flow. 

Strike  in  the  {ketch,  or  in  the  pifture  glow ; 

* Frefnoy  employed  above  twenty  years  in  finiihing  his  Poem. 
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Thence  Beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  fupplies 
An  Angel’s  fweetnefs,  or  Bridgewater’s  eyes. 

Mule  ! at  that  Name  thy  facred  forrows  Ihed, 
Thole  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead  : 

Call  round  her  Tomb  each  objeift  of  defire. 

Each  purer  frame  inform’d  with  purer  fire  : 

Bid  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  life. 

The  tender  Eller,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife  : 

Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  ; 

Then  view  this  Marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  ! 

Yet  Hill  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
Her  modell  cheek  fhall  warm  a future  age. 

Beauty,  frail  flow’r  that  ev’ry  feafon  fears. 

Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a thoufand  years. 

Thus  Churchill’s  race  lhall  other  hearts  furprife. 
And  other  Beauties  envy  Worfley’s  eyes ; 

Each  plealing  Blount  fhall  endlefs  frniles  bedow. 
And  foft  Belinda’s  blufh.  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  lading  as  thofe  Colours  may  they  fhine. 

Free  as  thy  droke,  yet  faultlefs  as  thy  line  ; 

New  graces  yearly  like  thy  works  difplav. 

Soft  without  weaknefs,  without  glaring  gay ; 

Led  by  fome  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  condrains ; 
And  finifh’d  more  thro’  happinefs  than  pains. 

The  kindred  Arts  fhall  in  their  praife  confpire. 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  dring  the  lyre. 

Yet  fhould  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place. 

And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  ev’ry  face ; 

Yet  fhould  the  Mufes  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  foul ; 
With  Zeuxis’  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie. 

And  thefe  be  fung  ’till  Granville’s  Myra  die  : 

Alas ! how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ! 

Thou  but  preferv'd  a Face,  and  I a Name. 
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epistle 

l 

To  Mifs  BLOUNT, 

With  the  Works  of  VOITURE. 

|n  thefe  gay  thoughts  the  Loves  and  Graces  fnine. 
And  all  the  Writer  lives  in  ev’ry  line ; 

Elis  eafy  Art  may  happy  Nature  Teem, 

Trifles  themfelves  are  elegant  in  him. 

Sure  to  charm  all  was  his  peculiar  fate,  5 

Who  without  fiatt’ry  pleas’d  the  fair  and  great ; 

Still  with  efteem  no  lefs  convers’d  than  read : 

t 7 

With  wit  well-natur’d,  and  with  books  well-bred  : 

Elis  heart,  his  miftref§  and  his  friend  did  lhare. 

His  time,  the  Mufe,  the  witty  and  the  fair.  10 

Thus  wifely  carelefs,  innocently  gay, 

Chearful  he  play’d  the  trifle.  Life,  away  ; 

’Till  Fate  fcarce  felt  his  gentle  breath  fuppreft. 

As  finning  Infants.fport  themfelves  to  reft. 

Ev’n  rival  Wits  did  Voiture’s  death  deplore,  15 

And  the  gay  mourn’d  who  never  mourn’d  before ; 

The  trueft  hearts  for  Voifure  heav’d  with  ftghs, 
"Venture  was  wept  by  all  the  brighteft  Eyesu 
The  Smiles  and  Loves  had  dy’d  in  Voiture’s  death. 

But  that  for  ever  in  his  lines  they  breathe.  26 

Let  the  ftrid  life  of  graver  mortals  be 
A long,  exadl,  and  ferious  Comedy; 

In  ev’ry  feene  fome  Moral  let  it  teach. 

And,  if  it  can,  at  bnce  both  pleafe  and  preach. 

Let  mine,  an  innocent  gny  farce  appear,  25 

And  mere  diverting  ftill  than' regular. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Have  Humour,  Wit,  a native  Eafe  and  Grace, 

Tho’  not  too  ftri&ly  bound  to  Time  and  Place  : 

Critics  in  Wit,  or  Life,  are  hard  to  pleafe. 

Few  write  to  thofe,  and  none  can  live  to  thcfe.  30 
Too  much  your  Sex  is  by  their  forms  confin’d. 

Severe  to  all,  but  moil  to  Womankind  ; 

Cuilom,  grown  blind  with  Age,  mult  be  your  guide  ; 
Your  pleafure  is  a vice,  but  not  your  pride  ; 

By  nature  yielding,  ftubborn  but  for  fame  ; 3 r 

Made  Slaves  by  Honour,  and  made  fools  by  Shame. 
Marriage  may  all  thofe  petty  Tyrants  chafe. 

But  fets  up  one,  a greater  in  his  place  : 

Well  might  you  wifh  for  change  by  thofe  accurfl. 

But  the  laft  Tyrant  ever  proves  the  worft.  40 

Still  in  confbraint  your  fuIF’ring  Sex  remains. 

Or  bound  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains : 

Whole  years  negledled,  for  fome  months  ador’d. 

The  fawning  Servant  turns  a haughty  Lord. 

Ah  quit  not  the  free  innocence  of  life,  45 

For  the  dull  glory  of  a virtuous  Wife; 

Nor  let  falfe  Shews,  nor  empty  Titles  pleafe  : 

Aim  not  at  Joy,  but  reft  content  with  Eafe. 

The  Gods,  to  curfe  Pamela  with  her  pray’rs. 

Gave  the  gilt  Coach  and  dappled  Flanders  Mares,  to- 
The  Ihining  robes,  rich  jewels,  beds,  of  ftate. 

And,  to  complete  her  blifs,  a Fool  for  Mate.  . C 
She  glares  in  BalH,  Front  Boxes,  and  the  Ring, 

A vain,  unquiet,  glitt’ring,  wretched  Thing  ! . 

Pride,  Pomp,  and  State  but  reach  her  outward  part ; ? 3^ 
She  fighs,  and  is  no  Duchefs  at  her  heart. 

But,  Madam,  if  the  Fates  withftand,  and  you 
Are  deftin’d  Hymen’s  willing  Viftim  too ; 

Truft  not  too  much  your  now  refiftlefs  charms, 

Thofe,  Age  or  Sicknefs  foon  or  late  difarms : 
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Good  humour  only  reaches  charms  to  lad. 

Still  makes  new  conqueds,  and  maintains  the  pad; 
Love,  rais’d  on  Beauty,  will  like  that  decay. 

Our  hearts  may  bear  its  /lender  chain  a day ; 

As  flow’ry  bands  in  wantonnefs  are  worn,  65 

A morning’s  pleafure,  and  at  ev’ning  torn; 

This  binds  in  ties  more  eafy,  yet  more  drong. 

The  willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long. 

Thus  * Voiture’s  early  care  dill  drone  the  fame. 

And  Monthaufier  was  only  chang’d  in  name ; 70 

By  this,  ev’n  now  they  live,  ev’n  now  they  charm. 
Their  Wit  dill  fparkling,  and  their  dames  dill  warm. 

Now  crown’d  with  Myrtle,  on  th’  Elydan  coad. 
Amid  thofe  Lovers,  joys  his  gentle  Ghod  : 

Pleas’d,  while  with  fmiles  his  happy  lines  you  view,  75. 
And  finds  a fairer  Rambouillet  in  you. 

The  brighted  eyes  in  France  infpir’d  his  Mufc ; 

The  brighted  eyes  of  Britain  now  perufe  ; 

And  dead,  as  living,  ’tis  our  Author’s  pride 

Still  to  charm  thofe  who  charm  the  world  bedde.  Sa 


* Mademoifelle  Paulet. 
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EPISTLE 

. ‘ ' f 

'V.  ■ i . -V  ’ . '-.y.  p ’ V.  » 

TO  THE  SAME. 


On  her  leaving  the  Town  after  the  Coronation. 

i . 

A^S  feme  fond  Virgin*  whom  her  Mother’s  care 
Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholefome  Country  air, 
Juft  when  fhe  learns  to  roll  a melting  eye. 

And  hear  a fpark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh ; 

From  ^ dear  man  unwilling  fhe  muft  fever,  $ 

Yet  takes  one  kifs  before  fhe  parts  for  ever  : 

Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew. 

Saw  others  happy,  and  with  fighs  withdrew  ; 

Not  that  their  pleafures  caus’d  her  difeontent. 

She  figh’d  not  that  they  ftaid,  but  that  fhe  went.  i o 
She  went  to  plain-work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old-fafhion’d  halls,  dull  Aunts,  ancf  croaking  rooks  : 
She  went  from  Op’ra,  Park,  AfTembly,  Play, 

To  morning-walks,  and  pray’rs  three  hours  a-day ; 

To  part  her  time  ’twixt  reading  and  Bohea,  15 

To  mufe,  and  fpill  her  folitary  tea. 

Or  o’er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  fpoon. 

Count  the  flow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon  ; 

Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 

Hum  half  a tune,  tell  ftories  to  the  ’Squire  ; 20 

Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  feven. 

There  ftarve  and  pray,  for  that’s  the  way  to  heav’n. 

Coronation]  Of  King  George  the  Firft,  1715. 
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Some  ’Squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack; 

Whofe  game  is  Whift,  whofe  treat  a toafl  in  Tack ; 

vVho  viflts  with  a gun,  prefents  you  birds,  25 

Then  gives  a Imacking  bufs,  and  cries, — No  words ! 

Or  with  his  hounds  come  hallooing  from  the  liable. 

Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  a table ; 

Whofe  laughs  are  hearty,  tho’  his  jells  are  coarfe. 

And  loves  you  bell  of  all  things — but  his  horfe.  50 

In  fome  fair  ev’ning,  on  your  elbow  laid. 

You  dream  of  Triumphs  in  the  rural  fhade; 

In  penfive  thought  recall  the  fancy’d  feene. 

See  Coronations  rife  on  ev’ry  green : 

Before  you  pafa  • r , 

nfi  j ^ r ^ imaginary  fights  35 

0rc  s>  anc^  Earls,  and  Dukes,  and  garter’d  Knights, 

e the  lpread  fan  o’erlhades  your  clofmg  eyes ; 

ir<fen  ^ve  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vilion  flies. 

x nus  vanifh  feeptres,  coronets,  and  balls,  ” 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls ! > 40 

So  when  your  Slave,  at  fome  dear  idle  time, 

(Not  plagu’d  with  head-achs,  or  the  want  of  rhyme) 

Stands  in  the  Areets,  abAraCled  from  the  crew. 

And  while  he  feems  to  Audy,  thinks  of  you  ; 

JuA  when  his  fancy  points  your  fprightly  eyes,  45 

Or  fees  the  blulh  of.  foft  Parthenia  rife. 

Gay  pats  my  Ihoulder,  and  you  vanilh  quite. 

Streets,  Chairs,  and  Coxcombs  rulh  upon  my  fight; 

Vex’d  to  be  Aill  in  town,  I knit  my  brow. 

Look  four,  and  hum  a Tune,  as  you  may  now.  5.0 
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THE 

BASSET-TABLE, 
An  ECLOGUE. 
CARDELIA.  SMILINDA. 

CARDELIA. 

t-ihe  Bafj'et -Table  fpread,  die  Tallier  come; 

1 Why  ftays  Sm.ilinda  in  die  Drefling-Room  ? 

Rife,  penfive  Nymph,  the  Tallier  waits  for  you. 

•SMILINDA. 

Ah,'  Madam,  fmce  my  Sharper  is  untrue, 

I joylefs  make  my  once  ador’d  Jllpeu.  5 

I faw  him  (land  behind  Ombr elia’s. Chair, 

And  whifper  with  that  foft,  deluding  air. 

And  thofe  feign’d  fighs  which  cheat  the  lift’ning 
Fair. 

CARDELIA; 

Is  this  the  caufe  of  your  romantic  drains  ? 

A mightier  grief  my  heavy  heart  fuftains.  io. 

As  You  by  Love,  fo  I by  Fortune  crofs*d ; 

One,  one  bad  Deal,  Three  Sept  leu  as  have  loft . 

SMILINDA. 

Is  that  the  grief,  which  you  compare  with  mine  ? 

With  cafe,  the  fmiles  of  Fortune  I refign : 

4 

The  Biiffct -Table. ] Only  this  of  all  the  Town  Eclogues  was  Mr. 
Pope's ; and  is  here  printed  from  a copy  corrected  by  his  oWn' 
hand.— The  humour  of  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  one  is  in  love,  with 
the  Game , and  the  other  with  the  Sharper . 
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Would  all  my  gold  in  one  bad  Deal  were  gone  ; j 5 
Were  lovely  Sharper  mine*  and  mine  alone. 

C A R D E L I A. 

A lover  loll,  is  but  a*  common  care ; 

And  prudent  Nymphs  againft  that  change  prepare  : 
The  Knave  of  Cl u b s. thrice  loft.!  Oh!  who  could 
guefs 

This  fatal  ftroke,  this  unforefeen  Diftrefs  ? 2c 

S M 1 L I N D A. 

See  Betty  Lovet  ! very  a propos, 

She  all  the  cares  of  Love  and  Play  does  know  : 

Dear  Betty  (hall  th’  important  point  decide  ; 
Betty,  who  oft  the  pain  of  each  has  try’d ; 
Impartial,  {he  fhall  fay  who  fuffers  molt,  2 

By  Cards'  III -Uj 'age,  or  by  Lovers  left. 

LOVET. 

T ell,  tell  your  griefs ; attentive  will  I ftay, 

Tho*  time  is  precious,  and  I want  forne  Tea. 

C A R D E L I A. 

Behold  this  Equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought. 

With  Fifty  Guineas  (a  great  Pen’worth)  bought.  30 
See,  on  the  Toothpick,  Mars  and  Cupid  ftrive; 

And  both  the  ftruggling  figures  feem  alive. 

Upon  the  bottom  Ihines  the  Queen’s  bright  Face  ; 

A Myrtle  Foliage  round  the  Thimble-Cafe; 

Jove,  Jove  himfelf  does  on  the  Sciffars  thine;  35 
The  Metal,  and  the  Workmanlhip,  divine  ! 

, SMILINDA. 

This  Snuff-box, once  the  pledge  of  Sharper’s 
love. 

When  rival  beauties  for  the  Prefent  ftrove; 

At  Corticelli’s  he  the  Raffle  won  ; 

Then  firft  his  Paffion  was  in  public  fliown : 
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Hazardia  blulh’d,  and  turn’d  her  head  aiide, 

A Rival’s  envy  (all  in  vain)  to  hide. 

This  Snuff-box,— on  the  Hinge  fee  Brilliants  fhine  : 
This  Snuff-box  will  I itake ; the  Prize  is  mine. 


C A R D E L I A. 


Alas ! far  letter  lottes  than  I bear. 

Have  made  a Soldier  ttgh,  a Lover  fvvear. 

And  Oh ! what  makes  the  difappointment  hard, 
’Twas  my  own  Lord  that  drew  the  fatal  Card . 
Tn  complaifance,  I took  the  Queen  he  gave ; 
Tho’  my  own  fecret  wifh  was  for  the  Knave. 
The  Knave  won  Sonica,  which  I had  chofe ; 

And  the  next  Pull,  my  Septleva  I lofe. 

SMIUNDA. 


But  ah!  what  aggravates  the  killing  fmart. 

The  cruel  thought,  that  ttabs  me  to  the  heart; 

This  curs’d  Ombrelia,  this  undoing  Fair,  5 5 

By  whofe  vile  arts  this  heavy  grief  I bear; 

She,  at  whofe  name  I ttied  thefe  fpiteful  tears. 

She  owes  to  me  the  very  charms  fhe  wears. 

An  aukward  Thing,  when  firft  Ihe  came  to  Town  ; 

Her  fhape  unfalhion’d,  and  her  Face  unknown  : 60 

She  was  my  friend  ; I taught  her  firtt:  to  fprcad 
Upon  her  fallow  cheeks  enliv’ning  red  : 

I introduc’d  her  to  the  Park  and  Plays ; 

And  by  my  int’rctt.  Cozens  made  her  Stays. 

Ungrateful  wretch,  with  mimic  airs  grown  pert,  65 
She  dares  to  Ileal  my  Fav’rite  Lover’s  heart. 


CARDELIA. 

Wretch  that  I was,  how  often  have  I fwore. 

When  Wi  n n a l l tally d,  I would  punt  no  more  ? 

I know  the  Bite,  yet  to  my  Ruin  run  ; 

And  fee  the  Folly,  which  I cannot  Bum.  70 
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S-  M 1 L I N D A. 

How  many  Maids  have  Sharper’s  vows  deceiv’d? 
How  many  curs’d  the  moment  they  believ’d? 

Yet  his  known  Falfehoods  could  no  Warning  prove  r 
Ah  1 what  is  warning  to  a Maid  in  Love  ? 

C A R D E L I A, 

But  of  what  marble  mull  that  breaft  be  form’d,  7 
To  gaze  on  Bajfet,  and  remain  unwarm’d  ? 

When  Kings,  Qu&ens,  Knaves,  .are  fet  in  decent  rank;. 
Expos’d  in  glorious  heaps  the  tempting  Bank, 

Guineas,  Half-guineas,,  all  the  fhining  train  ; 

The  Winner.’ s,  pleafure,  and  the  Lofer’s  pain : 80 

In  bright  confufion  open  Rouleaus  lie. 

They  ftrike  the  Soul,  and  glitter  in  the  Eye.. 

Fir’d  by  the  fight,  all  Reafon.  I difdain; 

My  Paffions  rife,  and  will  not  bear  the  rein. 

Look  upon  Bajfet,  you  who  Reafon  boaft  ; . 85 

And  fee  if  Reafon  muft  not  there  be  loft.. 

S M I L I N D A. 

What  more  than  marble  muft  that  heart  compofe,- 
Can  hearken  coldly  to  my  Sharper’s  Vows  ? 

Then,  when  he  trembles ! when  his  Bluihes  rife  ! 

When  awful  Love  feems  melting  in  his  Eyes ! 90 

With  eager  beats  his  Mechlin  Cravat  moves : 

He  loves, —l  whifper  to  myfelf.  He  loves' 

Such  unfeign’d  Paflion  in  his  looks  appears, 

I lofe  all  Mem’ry  of  my  former  Fears ; 
jMy  panting  heart  confeffes  all  his  charms,  95 

I yield  at  once,  and  link  into  his  arms. 

Think  of  that  moment,  you  who  Prudence  boaft  ; 

For  fuch  a moment.  Prudence  well  were  loft. 

C A R D E L I A. 

At  the  Groom-P-orter's,  batter’d  Bullies  play. 

Some  Dukes  at  Marjbone  bowl  Time  away . 


too 


Ui 
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But  who  the  Bowl,  or  rattling  Dice  compares 
To  Baffet’s  heav’nly  Joys,  and  pleafing  Cares  ? 

S M I L I N D A.  . 

Soft  Simplicetta  doats  upon  a Beau ; 

Prudina  likes  a Man,  and  laughs  at  Show. 

Their  feveral  graces  in  my  Sharper  meet ; i 
Strong  as  the  Footman,  as  the  Maker  fweet., 

L O V E T. 

C?&fe  vour  cor.ter.tlon,  which  has  been  too  long 
I grow  impatient,  and  the  I ea’s  too  ftrong. 

Attend,  and  yield  to  what  I now  decide  ; 

The  Equipage  lhall  grace  Smilinda’s  Side  : 1 1 o 

The  Snuff-box  to  Cardelia  I decree, 

Now  leave  complaining,  and  begin  your  Tea. 


Verbatim  from  B O I L E A XJ3 
Un  Jour  dit  un  Auteur,  etc. 

Qnce  (fays  an  Author,  where  I need  not  fay) 
Two  Travelers  found- an  Oyfter  in  their  way  ; 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry  ; the  difpute  grew  flrong, 
While  Scale  in  hand  Dame  JuJiice  pail;  along. 

Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  Laws, 
Explain’d  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  caufe. 
Dame  JuJiicc  weighing  long  the  doubtful  Right, 
Takes,  opens,  fvvailows  it,  before  their  fight. 

The  caufe  of  ftrife  remov’d  fo  rarely  well. 

There  take  (fays  ’JuJiice ) take  ye  each  a Shell. 

We  thrive  at  Wejlminjler  on  Fools  like  you  : 

’Twas  a fat  Oyfter — Live  in  peace — Adieu. 
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ANSWER  to  the  following  Queftion  of 
Mrs.  Howe. 


What  is  Prud'ery? 

’Tis  a Beldam, 

Seen  with  Wit  and  Beauty  feldom. 

’Tis  a fear  that  Harts  at  ihadows. 

’Tis  (no,  ’tis’nt)  like  Mils  Meadows. 

’Tis  a Virgin  hard  of  Feature, 

Old,  and  void  of  all  good-nature ; 

Lean  and  fretful  ; would  feem  wife  j 
Yet  plays  the  fool  before  fhe  dies. 

’Tis  an  ugly  envious  Shrew, 

That  rails  at  dear  Lepell  and  You, 


Occafioned  by  fome  Verfes  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke'of  Buckingham. 

ivt use,  ’tis  enough  : at  length  thy  labour  ends. 

And  thou  (halt  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 
Let  Crowds  of  Critics  now  my  verfe  aflail. 

Let  Dennis  write,  and  namelefs  numbers  rail  : 

This  more  than  pays  whole  years  of  thanklefs  pain. 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  loft  in  vain. 

Sheffield  approves,  confenting  Phcebus  bends. 

And  I and  Malice  from  this  hour  are  friends. 


\ 
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A 


PROLO  GUE 

By  Mr.  POP  E, 

To  a Play  for  Mr.  Dennis’s  Benefit,  in  1733 1 
when  he  was  old,  blind,  and  in  great  Diftreis, 
a little  before  his  Death. 


when  that  Hero,  who  in  each  Campaign, 

Had  brav’d  the  Goth , and  many  a V andal  flain. 

Lay  For  tune -ibruck,  a fpedlacle  of  Woe! 

Wept  by  each  Friend,  forgiv’n  by  ev’ry  Foe  : 

Was  there  a gen’rous,  a refle&ing  mind,  5 

But  pitied  Bklisarius  old  and  blind ? 

Was  there  a Chief  but  melted  at  the  Sight? 

A common  Soldier,  but  who  clubb’d  his  Mite  ? 

Such,  fuch  emotions  fhould  in  Britons  rife. 

When  prefs’d  by  want  and  weaknefs  Dennis  lies  j I o 
Dennis , who  long  had  warr’d  with  modern  Huns , 

Their  Quibbles  routed,  and  defy’d  their  Puns ; 

Ver.  6.  But  pitied  Belifarius , etc.~\  Nothing  could  be  more 
happily  imagined  than  this  allufion,  or  finelier  conduced.  And 
the  continued  pleafantry  fo  delicately  touched,  that  it  took  nothing 
from  the  felf-fatisfa£lion  the  Critic,  who  heard  it,  had  in  his 
Merit,  or  the  Audience  in  their  charity.  With  fo  maftcrly  * 
hand  has  the  Poet  profecuted,  in  this  benevolent  irony,  that  end, 
which  he  fuppofed  Dennis  himfelf,  had  he  the  wit  to  fee,  would 
have  die  ingenuity  to  approve. 

This  dreaded  Sat'  rift,  Dennis  luill  confefs , 

Foe  to  bis  Pride,  but  Friend  to  bis  Dijlrcfs. 

Ver.  7.  Was  there  a Chief,  etc.]  The  fine  figure  of  the  Com- 
mander in  that  capital  Pifture  of  Belifarius  at  Chifwick,  fupplici 
tht  Poet  with  this  beautiful  idea. 
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A defp’rate  Bulwark,  fturdy,  firm,  and  fierce 
Againli  the  Gothic  Sons  of  frozen  verfe  : 

LIovv  chang’d  from  him  who  made  the  boxes  groan,  1 5 
And  fhook  the  flage  with  thunders  all  his  own ! 

Stood  up  to  dalh  each  vain  Pretender’s  hope. 

Maul  the  French  Tyrant,  or  pull  down  the  Pope  ! 

If  there’s  a Briton  then,  true  bred  and  born, 

V/ho. holds  Dragoons  and  wooden  fhoes  in  fcorn:  20 

If  there’s,  a Critic. of  diftinguifh’d  rage  ; 

If  there’s  a Senior,  who  contemtjs  this  age  ; 

Let  him  to-night  his  juft  affiftance  lend. 

And  be  the  Critic’s,  Briton’s,  Old  Man’s  Friend. 


M A C E II : 

i'-'t  • f * f i*  ' . 

A 

CHARACTER. 

WB_EN  fimple  Macer,  now  of  high  renown* 

Firft  fought  a Poet’s  Fortune  in  the  Town, 

’Twas  all  th’  Ambition  his  high  foul  could  feel. 

To  wear  red  ftockings,  and  to  dine  with  Steel. 

Some  Ends’of  Verfe  his  Betters  might  afford  ; 5 

And  gave  the  harmlefs  fellow  a good  word. 

Set  up- with  thcfe,  he  ventur’d  on  the  Town, 

And  with  a borrow’d  Play  out-did  pfeor  Crown. 

There  he  ftopp’d  fhort,  nor  fince  has  writ  a tittle. 

But  has  the  Wit  to  make  the  moft  of  little  : 10 

Like  ftuntcd  hide-bound  Trees,  that  juft  have  got 
Sufficient  Sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
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Mow  he  begs  erfc,  rind  what  lie  gets  commends. 

Not  of  the  Wits  kis  foes,  but  Fools  his  friends. 

So  fome  coarle  Country  Wench,  aim  oft  decay  d,  15 
Trudges  to  Town,  and  fir  ft  turns  Chambermaid  ; 
Awkward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay  ; 

She  flatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a day ; 

Thought  wondrous  honeft,  tho’  oi  mean  degree. 

And  itrangely  lik’d  for  her  Simplicity  .*  20 

In  a translated  Suit,  then  tries  the  Town, 

With  borrow’d  Pins,  and  Patches  not  her  own  : 

But  juft  endur’d  the  Winter  She  began,  1 
And  in  four  Months  a batter’d  Harridan, 

Now  nothing  left,  but  wither’d,  pale,  and  Shrunk,  25 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  Share  with  Punk. 


To  Mr.  JOHN  MOORE, 

A U T H O R of  the  celebrated  Worm- 

Powder. 


H ow  much,  egregious  Moore , arc  we 
Deceiv’d  by  Shews  and  forms ! 
Whate’er  we  think,  whate’er  we  fee. 
All  Humankind  are  Worms. 

Man  is  a very  Worm  by  birth. 

Vile,  reptile,  weak,  and  vain  ! 

A while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth. 

Then  Shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  Woman  is  a Worm,  we  find 
E’er  fince  our  Grandame’s  evil  ; 

She  firft  convers’d  with  her  own  kind. 
That  ancient  Worm,  the  Devil. 
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The  Learn’d  themfelves  we  Book-worms  name. 
The  Blockhead  is  a Slow-worm; 

The  Nymph  whofe  tail  is  all  on  flame. 

Is  aptly  term’d  a Glow-worm  : 

The  Fops  are  painted  Butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a day ; 

Firll  from  a Worm  they  take  their  rife. 

And  in  a Worm  decay. 

The  Flatterer  an  Earwig  grows ; 

Thus  Worms  fuit  all  conditions ; 

Mifers  are  Muck-worms,  Silk-worms  Beaus, 
And  Death-watches  Phyficians. 

That  Statefmen  have  the  Worm,  is  feen 
By  all  their  winding  play ; 

Their  Confcience  is  a Worm  within. 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah  Moore!  thy  Ikill  were  well  employ’d. 

And  greater  gain  would  rife. 

If  thou  could’fl:  make  the  Courtier  void 
The  Worm  that  never  dies ! 

O learned  Friend  of  Abchurch-Lane , 

Who  fett’fl:  our  entrails  free ; 

Vain  is  thy  Art,  thy  Powder  vain. 

Since  Worms  fhall  eat  ev’n  thee. 

Our  Fate  thou  only  can’ ft  adjourn 
Some  few  lhort  years,  no  more  ! 

Ev’n  Button’s  Wits  to  Worms  fhall  turn. 

Who  Maggots  were  before. 
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SONG,  by  a Perfon  of  Quality. 

Written  in  the  Year  1733. 

# 

r. 

Flutt’ring  fpreaa  thy  purple  Pinions, 

Gentle  Cupid,  o’er  my  Heart ; 

I a Slave  in  thy  Dominions ; 

Nature  muil  give  Way  to  Art. 

II. 

Mild  Arcadians,  ever  blooming. 

Nightly  nodding  o’er  your  Flocks, 

See  my  weary  Days  confuming, 

All  beneath  yon  flow’ry  Rocks. 

III. 

Thus  the  Cyprian  Goddefs  weeping. 

Mourn’d  Adonis,  darling  Youth  : 

Him  the  Boar,  in  Silence  creeping. 

Gor’d  with  unrelenting  Tooth. 

IV. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  Numbers ; 

Fair  Difcretion,  firing  the  Lyre  ; 

Sooth  my  ever-waking  Slumbers  : 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  Choir. 

V. 

Gloomy  rluto,  King  of  Terrors, 

Arm’d  in  adamantine  Chains, 

Lead  me  to  the  Cryfhil  Mirrors, 

Wat’ring  foft  Elyfian  Plains. 
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VI. 

Mournful  Cyprefs,  verdant  Willow, 
Gilding  iny  Aurelia's  Brows, 
Morpheus  hov’ring  o’er  my  Pillow, 
Hear  me  pay  my  dying  Vows. 

VII. 

Melancholy  fmooth  Meander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a Round, 

On  thy  Margin  Lovers  wander. 

With  thy  flow’ry  Chaplets  crown’d. 

VIII. 

Thus  when  Philomela,  drooping. 

Softly  feeks  her  filent  Mate, 

See  the  Bird  of  'Juno  hooping  ; 

Melody  refigns  to  Fate. 


On  a certain  LADY  at  Court. 

J know  the  thing  that’s  mod  uncommon  ; 

(Envy  be  filent,  and  attend  !) 

I know  a reafonable  Woman, 

Handfome  and  witty,  yet  a Friend. 

Not  warp’d  by  Paflion,  aw’d  by  Rumour, 

Not  grave  thro’  Pride,  nor  gay  thro’  Folly, 

An  equal  Mixture  of  good  Humour, 

And  fenfible  foft  Melancholy. 

« Has  (lie  no  faults  then  (Envy  fays)  Sir?” 

Yes,  l]re  has  one,  I mail  aver  : 

When  all  the  World  confpircs  to  praife  her, 

The  Woman’s  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 
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On  his  GROTTO  at  Twickenham, 

COMPOSED  OF 

M a r b l e s.  Spars,  Gems,  Ores,  and 
Minerals. 


rJ"'HOU  who  (halt  fiop,  where  Thames'1  tran (lucent 
wave 

Shines  a broad  Mirror  thro’  the  fhadowy  Cave  ; 

Where  ling’ring  drops  from  min’ral  Roofs  diftil. 

And  pointed  Cryftals  break  the  fparkling  Rill, 
Unpolilh’d  Gems  no  Ray  on  Pride  beftow,  5 

And  latent  Metals  innocently  glow  : 

Approach.  Great  Nature  hudiouily  behold  ! 

And  eye  the  Mine  without  a wilh  for  Gold. 

Approach  : but  awful!  Lo!  th’  aEgerian  Grott, 
Where,  nobly  per.five,  St.  John  fat  and  thought;  10 


VARIATIONS. 

After  ver.  6.  in  the  MS- 

You  fee  that  I Hand's  wealth,  where)  only  free, 

Earth  to  her  entrails  feels  not  Tyranny. 

;.  e.  Britain  is  the  only  place  or*  the  globe  which  feels  not  Tyranny 
even  to  its  very  entraps.  Alluding  to  the  condemnation  of.  Crimi- 
nals to  the  Tvlines,  one  of  the  inflictions  of  civil  jultice  in  moll 
Countries.  The  thought  was  exceeding  natural  and  proper  in  th  s 
place,  where  the  Poet  vvas  deferibing  a Grotto  incruiled  and  adorn- 
ed with  all  forts  cf  Minerals,  collected,  by  the  means  of  commerce, 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Ver.  11.  JVbere  Britilh  Jigbs  from  dying*  Wytitlbiim  Jlole,]  In  his 
MS.  it  was  thus, 

To  Wyndham’s  breafl  the  patriot  paffiojis  Hole, 
which  made  the  whole  allude  to  a certain  Anecdote  of  not  much 
coufequcnce  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned. 

NOTES. 

Ok  bh  Grotto.]  The  improving  and  finilhing  his  Grotto  was  the 
favourite  amufement  of  his  declining  Years  ; and  the  beauty  of  his 
p etic  geniu3,  in  the  difpofition  and  ornaments  of  this  romantic 
r cefs,  appears  to  as  much  advantage  as  in  his  belt  contrived  Poems. 

Ver.  9.  A'gcrian  Grott,]  Alluding  to  Numa's  projecting  his 
fyftem  of  Politics  in  this  Grott,  alTilted,,  as,  lv:  gave  out,  by  the 
Goddcfs  /Egeria. 
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Where  Britijh  fighs  from  dying  Wyndham  Hole, 

And  the  bright  flame  was  fhot  thro’  Marchmont’s 
Soul. 

Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facred  Floor, 

Who  dare  to  love  their  Country,  and  be  poor. 


To  Mrs.  M.  B.  on  her  Birth-Day. 

O IL  be  thou  bled  with  all  tlxat  Heav’n  can  fend. 

Long  Health,  long  Youth,  long  Pleafure,  and  a 
Friend  : 

Not  with  thofc  Toys  the  female  world  admire. 

Riches  that  vex,  and  Vanities  that  tire. 

With  added  years,  if  Life  bring  nothing  new,  5 

But  like  a Sieve  let  every  blefling  thro’. 

Some  joy  ftill  loft,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o’er. 

And  all  we  gain,  fome  fad  Reflection  more  ; 

Is  that  a Birth-Day  i ’tis  alas ! too  clear, 

JTis  but  the  Fun’ral  of  the  former  year.  10 

Let  Joy  or  Eafe,  let  Affluence  or  Content, 

And  the  gay  Confcience  of  a life  well  fpent. 

Calm  ev’ry  thought,  infpirit  ev’ry  grace. 

Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face. 

Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year,  1 - 

Without  a Pain,  a Trouble,  or  a Fear; 

Till  Death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  deftroy. 

In  fome  foft  dream,  or  Ecftacy  of  Joy, 

Peaceful  fleep  out  the  Sabbath  of  the  Tomb,  30 

And  wake  to  Raptures  in  a Life  to  come. 

VARIATIONS. 

Vkr.  J 5.  Originally  thus  in  the  MS. 

And  oh  fince  Death  mud  that  fair  frame  deftroy, 

Die,  by  fome  fudden  Ecftafy  of  foy  ; 

In  fome  foft  dream  may  thv  mild  foul  remove, 

And  be  thy  latsft  gafp  a Sigh  of  Love. 
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To  Mr.  Thomas  Southern, 

On  his  Birth-day,  1742. 

Resign’d  to  live,  prepar’d  to  die, 

W ith  not  one  fin,  but  Poetry, 

This  day  Tom’s  fair  Account  has  run 
(Without  a blot)  to  eighty-one. 

Kind  Boyle,  before  his  poet,  lays  ~ ^ 

A table,  with  a cloth  of  bays ; 

And  Ireland,  mother  of  fweet  lingers, 

Prefents  her  harp  hill  to  his  fingers. 

The  feah,  his  tow’nng  genius  marks 

In  yonder  wild-goofe  and  the  larks ! IO 

T he  mufhrocms  fhew  his  wit  was  fudden  ! 

And  for  his  judgment,  lo  a pudden  ! 

Roafi  beef,  tho’  old,  proclaims  him  ilout. 

And  grace,  altho’  a bard,  devout. 

May  Tom,  whom'Heav’n  fent  down  to  raife  1 , 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays,  J 

Be  ev  ry  birth-day  more  a winner 
Bigeit  his  thirty-thoufandth  dinner  ; 

^ t0  nis  grave  without* reproach. 

And  fcorn  a rafeal  and  a coach.  , _ 

& '-J 

thi" lH?  w“  invi"J  ,0  d:,!e  011  Ms  birth-day  with 

him  *•  - «■ 

kefX"  Drvto  i h 1 h"  CTuMh:n  he  had 

u {{■ , 1 ^ ^ lim  *1C  niuit  have  lix  guineis  for  it:  “ whic’i 

“ U r hUT3l  m3n’  V*  °r  no  * you  ; b«  the 

thefe  TJ  f f°°  .chra^” Wc  now  loot  „p,n 

Vox..  iv.  p) 
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EPITAPHS. 


His  faltem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere ! Virg. 


I. 

On  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset, 
In  the  Church  of  Withy  am  in  Suffex. 

TAORSET,  the  Grace  of  Courts.,  the  Mufes’  Pride, 
Patron  of  Arts,  and  Judge  of  Nature,  ay’d. 

The  fcourge  of  Pride,  tho’  fandtified  or  great. 

Of  Fops  in  Learning,  and  of  Knaves  in  State; 

Yet  foft  his  Nature,  tho’  fevere  his  Lay, 

His  Anger  mortal,  and  his  Wifdom  gay, 

Bleft  Sat’rift  ! who  touch’d  the  Mean  fo  true. 

As  fhow’d,  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleft  Courtier ! who  could  King  and  Country  pleafe. 
Yet  facred  keep  his  Friendfhips,  and  his  Eafe. 


Epitaphs. ~\  Thefe  little  compofitions  far-  exceed  any  thing  we 
have  of  the  lame  kind  from  other  hands : yet,  if  we  except  the 
Epitaph  cn  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham , and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  they  are  not  of  equal  force  with  the  reft  of  our  Author’s 
writings.  The  nature  of  the  Compofition  itfelf  is  delicate;  and 
generally  it  was  a talk  impofcd  on  him  ; though  he  rarely  complied 
with  requefts . of  this  nature,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  fmail  number  of 
thefe  poems,  but  where  the  fubjeft  was  worthy  of  his  pen. 

For  random  praife  the  Work  would  ne'er  he  done.: 

Each  Mother  ajks  it  for  her  booby  Son  : 

Each  Widow  afks  it  for  the  beji  of  Men  ; 

For  him  Jhc  weeps,  for  him  Jhc  weds  again • 
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Bled  Peer  ! his  great  Forefathers  ev’ry  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  his  Race ; 

Where  other  Buck  hursts*  other  Dorse ts  dune* 

And  Patrons  dill,  or  Poets*  deck  the  Line.  • 

# " . 

iret  when  thefc  elegiac  movements  came  freely  from  the  heart* 
re  mourns  in  fuch  ftrains  as  Ihew  he  was  equally  a mailer  of  this 
cmd  of  C'ompoiition  with  every  other  he  undertook,  as  the  follow- 
ng  lines  in  the  Epijlle  to  Jervas  may  witnefs  ; which  would  have 
r.ade  the  fineft  Epitaph  in  the  world  : 

Call  round  her  Tomb  each  objeft  of  defire, 

Each  purer  frame  inform'd  with  purer  fire  : 

Bid  her  be  all  that  chears  or  foftens  life, 

The  tender  filler,  daughter,  friend,  and  wifeq 
Bid  her  be  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  ; 

Then  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more ! 


II* 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal, 

)ne  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to 
King  William  HI.  who,  having  refigned 
his  place,  died  in  his  Retirement  at  Eaft- 
hamfted  in  Berkfhire,  1716. 

1 pleasing  Form  ; a firm,  yet  cautious  Mind; 

Sincere,  tho’  prudent ; Condant,  yet  reflgu’d  : 
onour  unchang’d,  a Principle  profeft, 
ix’d  to  one  fide,  but  mod ’rate  to  the  refl  : 
n honed  Courtier,  yet  a Patriot  too  ; 
ift  to  his  Prince,  and  to  his  Country  true  : 

JPd  with  the  Senfe  of  Age,  the  Fire  of,Youth, 

Scorn  of  Wrangling,  yet  a Zeal  for  Truth ; 
gen’rous  Faith,  from  Superftition  free  : 

Love  to  Peace,  and  Hate  of  Tyranny; 
ich  this  Man  was : who  now,  from  Earth  remov’d, 
t length  enjoys  that  Liberty  he  lov’d. 
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III. 

On  the  Hon.  Simon  Har  court, 

Only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court,  at  the  Church  of  Stanton-Har- 
court  in  Oxfordfhire,  1720. 

O this  fad  Shrine,  whoe’er  thou  art  l draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  Friend  moft  lov’d,  the  Son  mod;  dear: 
Who  ne’er  knew  Joy,  but  Friendlhip  might  divide. 

Or  gave  his  Father  Grief  but  when  he  dy’d. 

How  vain  is  Reafon,  Eloquence  how  weak  ! 

If  Pope  mult  tell  what  Ha r court  cannot  fpeak. 

Oh  let  thy  once -lov’d  Friend  infcribe  thy  Stone, 

And,  with  a Father’s  forrows,  mix  his  own  ! 


IV. 

On  JAMES  GRAGGS,  Efq. 

In  Weftminfter- Abbey. 

JACOBUS  CR  AG  G S 

REGI  MAGN.€  BRIT  AN  NIAE  A SECRETIS 
ET  CONSILIIS  SANCTI0RI3US, 

PRINCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPULI  AMOR  ET  DELICIiE} 
VIXIT  TITU  L IS  ET  IN VIDI A MAJOR 
ANffOS,  HEU  PAUCOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MT>  CCXX. 

Statefman,  yet  Friend  to  Truth  ! of  Soul  iincere. 

In  Adion  faithful,  and  in  Honour  clear  ! 

Who  broke  no  Promife,  ferv’d  no  private  End, 

Who  gain’d  no  ditle,  and  who  loll  no  FiUnd, 
Ennobled  by  Himfclf,  by  All  approv’d. 

Prais’d,  wept,  and  honour’d,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov  d. 
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V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  ROWE, 

In  Weftminfler- Abbey. 

rpHY  Reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  Urn  we  truft. 

And  facred,  place  by  Dryden’s  awful  dull : 
Beneath  a rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies. 

To  which  thy  Tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  lhade,  and  endlefs  reft  1 £ 

Bleft  in  thy  Genius,  in  thy  Love  too  bleft  ! 

One  grateful  Woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 


VARIATIONS. 

It  is  as  follows  on  the  Monument  in  the  Abbey  erefted  to  Rowe 
and  his  Daughter. 

Thy  Reliques,  Rowe  ! to  this  fad  Ihrine  we  trufl:, 

A.nd  near  thy  Shakespear  place  thy  honour’d  bull, 

Oh,  next  him,  /kill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear, 

For  never  heart  felt  paffi  n more  fincere; 

To  nobler  fentiment  to  lire  the  brave, 

For  never  Briton  more  difda'.n’d  a Have. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  lhade,  anJ  endlefs  reft  ; 

Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  bleft  ! 

And  bleft,  that  timely  from  our  feene  remov’d. 

Thy  foul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov’d. 

To  thefe,  fo  mourn’d  in  death,  fo  lov’d  in  life; 

The  childlefs  parent  and  the  widow’d  wife, 

With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  ftone. 

That  holds  their  allies  and  expetts  her  own. 

NOTES. 

Ver.  3.  Beneath  a rude']  The  Tomb  of  Mr.  Dryden  was  crofted 
upon  this  hint  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; to  which  was  ori- 
ginally intended  this  Epitaph,  ~ 

‘ This  Sheffield  rais'd.  The  facred  Dufl  below 
Was  Dryden  once  : The  ref}  111  bo  does  not  know  ? 

which  the  Author  fince  changed  into  the  plain  infeription  now  upon 
it,  being  only  the  name  of  that  great  Poet. 

J.  DRYDEN. 

Natus  Aug.  9.  1631.  Mortuus  Maij  1.  1700. 

Joanne i Sheffield  dux  buckingh amjensis  fosujt. 
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yi. 

On  Mrs.  C O R B E T, 

Who  died  of  a Cancer  in  her  Breafh 

HHRH  refts  a Woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Bled  with  plain  Reafon,  and  with  fober  Senfe  : 
No  Conquefts  Ihe,  ,but  o’er  herfelf,  defir’d. 

No  Arts  effay’d,  but  not  to  be  admir’d. 

Pafiion  and  Pride  \yere  to  her  Soul  unknown. 
Convinc’d  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 

So  unaffeCted,  fo  compos’d  a mind;' 

So  firm,  yet  foft ; fo  ftrong,  yet  fo  refin’d ; 

Heav’n,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  Tortqres  try’d; 

The  Saint  fufiain’d  it,  but  the  Woman  dy’d. 


VH. 


On  the  Monument  of  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Digby,  and  of  his  Sifter  Mary, 
eretfted  by  their  Father  the  Lord  Digby, 
in  the  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfet- 
lhire,  1727. 


G O ! fair  Example  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  model!  wifdom,  and  pacific  truth  : 
Compos’d  in  fufPrings,  and  in  joy  fedate. 

Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 

J uft  of  thy  word,  in  ev’ry  thought  fincere. 

Who  knew  no  wifli  but  what  the  world  might  hear  : 
Of  foftefl  manners,  unaffected  mind. 

Lover  of  peace,  and,  friend  of  human  kind  : 

Go,  live  ( for  Heav’n’s  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Goj,  and  exalt  thy  Moral  to  Divine. 
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And  thou,  bleft  Maid ! attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penlive  haft  follow’d  to  the  filent  tomb, 

Steer’d  the  fame  courfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  1 
Go  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 

Go,  where  to  love  and.  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  Tears,  Mortality’s  relief. 

And  till  we  (hare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a Stone,  a Verfe  receive  ; 

*Tis  all  a Father,  all  a Friend  can  give  ! 


VIII.. 

On  Sir  GODFREY  KNELLER, 
In  Weftrninfter-Abbey,  1723- 

«r  % . -«  • 

IT"  neller,  by  Heav’n  and  not  a Maftcr  taught, 
Whofe  Art  was  Nature,  and  whofe  Pictures 
Thought ; 

Now  for  two  ages  having  {hatch’d  from  Fate 
Whate’er  was  beauteous,  or  whate’er  was  great. 

Lies  crown’d  with  Princes  honours.  Poet’s  lays. 

Due  to  his  Merit,  and  brave  Thirft  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 
Her  v/orks ; and,  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

IMITATIONS. 

Ver.  7.  Imitated  from  the  famous  Epitaph  on  Raphael. 

Raphael,  timu'it,  quo  fofp'ite,  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parent , et  moriente , men. 
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IX. 

On  General  HENRY  WITHER  S, 
In  Weftminfter- Abbey,  1729. 

^Withers,  reft ! thou braveft,  gentleft mind. 
Thy  Country’s  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
Oh  born  to  Arms ! O Worth  in  Youth  approv’d ! 

O foft  Humanity,  in  Age  belov’d  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  Vet ’ran  drops  a tear. 

And  the  gay  Courtier  feels  the  figh  fincere.. 

Withers,  adieu ! yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  Martial  fpirit,  or  thy  Social  love  ! 

Amidft  Corruption,  Luxury,  and  Rage, 

Still  leave  fome  ancient  Virtues  to  our  age  : 

Nor  let  us  fay,  (thofe  Englifti  glories  gone) 

The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 


X. 

On  Mr.  ELIJAH  FENTON, 
At  Eafthamfted  in  Berks,  1730. 

'J'his  modeft  Stone,  what  few  vain  Marbles  can. 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honeft  Man  : 

A Poet,  bleft  beyond  the  Poet’s  fate. 

Whom  Heav’n  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and  Great. : 
Foe  to  loud  Praife,  and  Friend  to  learned  Eafe, 
Content  with  Science  in  the  Vale  of  Peace, 

Calmly  he  look’d  on  either  Life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  $ 

From  Nature’s  temp’rate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy’d. 

Thank’d  Heav’n  that  he  had  liv’d,  and  that  he  dy’d, 
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XL 

On  Mr.  GAY. 

In  Weftminfter- Abbey,  1732. 

Q F Manners  gentle,  of  Affections  mild ; 

In  Wit,  a Man;  Simplicity,  a Child  : 

With  native  Humour  temp’ring  virtuous  Rage, 

Form’d  to  delight  at  once  and  lafli  the  age  ; 

Above  Temptation  in  a low  Eftate, 

And  uncorrupted  ev’n  among  the  Great  : 

A fa fe  Companion,  and  an  eafy  Friend, 

Unblam’d  thro’  Life,  lamented  in  thy  End. 

Thefe  are  Thy  Honours ! not  that  here  thy  Bull 
Is  mix’d  with  Heroes,  or  with  Kings  thy  dull ; 10 

But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  fhall  fay. 

Striking  their  penfive  bofoms—  Here  lies  Gay. 

Ver.  12.  Here  lies  Gay. ] i.  e.  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  and 
worthy — Mr.  Pope  told  me  his  conceit  in  this  line  was  not  gene- 
rally underftood.  For,  by  peculiar  ill-luck,  the  formulary  expref- 
fion,  which  makes  the  beauty,  milleads  the  reader  into  a iiinfe 
which  takes  it  quite  away. 


xir. 

Intended  for  Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
In  Weftminfter- Abbey. 
ISAACUS  NEWTONUS: 
Quern  Immortalem 
Teflantur  L empus , Natura , Ccelum  : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature’s  Laws  lay  hid  in  Night  : 

GOD  laid.  Let  Newton  le  ! and  all  was  Light. 


5§,  ' EPITAPH  3> 

XIII. 

On  Dr.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

Bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

Who  died  in  Exile  at  Paris,  1732. 

[His  only  Daughter  having  expired  in  his  arms, 
immediately  after  ihe  arrived  in  France  to  fee 
him.] 

DIALOGUE. 


SHE. 


Y^s,  we  have  liv’d— one  pang,  and  then  we  part ! 

May  Heav’n,  dear  Father ! now  have  all  thy  Heart. 
Yet  ah  ! how  once  we  lov’d,  remember  ftill. 

Till  you  are  dull  like  me. 


H E. 

Dear  Shade  ! I will : 

Then  mix  this  dud  with  thine — O fpotlefs  Ghofl ! 

O more  than  Fortune,  Friends,  or  Country  ltd  1 
Is  there  on  Earth,  one  care,  one  with  befide  ? 

Yes— Save  my  Country,  Heav’n, 

• — He  faid,  and  dy’d. 


Save  my  Country , Heav'n,~\  Alluding  to  the  Bi /hop’s  frequent 
x>fe  and  application  of  the  expiring  words  of  the  famous  Father 
Paul,  in  his  prayer  for  the  Hate,  esto  perpetua.  With  how 
good  a grace  the  Bi/hop  applied  it  at  his  trial,  and  is  here  made  to 
refer  to  it  in  his  laft  moments,  they  will  underftand  who  know 
what  conformity  there  was  in  the  lives  of  the  Prelate  and  the 
Monk.  Th.c  charadter  of  our  countryman  is  well  known.  And 
that  of  the  Father  may  be  told  in  very  few  words.  He  was  pro- 
foundly /killed  in  all  divine  and  human  learning  : He  employed  his 
whole  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  State,  ngainft  the  unjuft:  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church.  He  was  modeft,  humble,  and  forgiving; 
candid,  patient,  and  juft  ; free  from  all  prejudices  of  party,  and  all 
the  projects  of  ambition ; in  a word,  the  happieft  compound  of 
Science,  Wifdom,  and  Virtue. 


EPITAPHS. 
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XIV. 

On  Edmund  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Who  died  in  the  Nineteenth  Year  of  his 
Age,  17  35- 

T F modeft  Youth,  with  cool  Refleftion  crown’d. 

And  ev’ry  op’ning  Virtue  blooming  round. 

Could  fave  a Parent’s  juftefl:  Prido  from  fate. 

Or  add  one  Patriot  to  a finking  ftate ; 

This  weeping  Marble  had  not  afk’d  thy  Tear, 

Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 

The  living  Virtue  now  had  (hone  approv’d. 

The  Senate  heard  him,  and  his  Country  lov  d. 

Yet  fofter  Honours,  and  lefs  noify  Fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 

In  whom  a Race,  for  Courage  fam’d  and  Art, 

Ends  in  the  milder  Merit  of  the  Heart ; 

And  Chiefs  or  Sages  long  to  Britain  giv’n. 

Pays  the  laft  Tribute  of  a Saint  to  Heav’n, 


XV. 

For  One  who  would  not  be  buried  in 
W eftminfter- Abbey. 

E R O E S and  Ki  n g s ! your  diftance  keep  ; 

In  peace  let  one  poor  Poet  Beep, 

Who  never  flatter’d  Folks  like  you : 

Let  Horace  blufh,  and  Virgil  too. 
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Another,  on  the  Same. 

^jnder.  this  Marble,  or  under  this  Sill, 

Or  under  this  Turf,  or  e’en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  Heir,  or  a Friend  in  his  Head, 

Or  any  good  creature  {hall  lay  o’er  my  head. 

Lies  one  who  ne’er  car’d,  and  ftill  cares  not  a pin 
What  they  faid,  or  may  fay  of  the  Mortal  within : 
But  who,  living  and  dying,  ferene  ftill  and  free, 
Trufts  in  God,  that  as  well  as  he  was,  he  lhajl  be, 
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or  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 

Life,  Works,  and  Difcoveries 

O F 


MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS, 


[ *1  l 


INTRODUCTION. 


TN  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (which,  notwithftand- 
-*■  ing  thofe  happy  Times  which  fucceeded,  every 
Engliihman  may  remember),  thou  may’ll  pollibly,  gen- 
tle Reader,  have  feen  a certain  venerable  Perfon  who 
frequented  die  outfide  of  die  Palace  of  St.  James’s,  and 
who,  by  the  gravity  of  his  Deportment  and  Habit,  was 
generally  taken  for  a decayed  Gentleman  of  Spain. 
His  ftature  was  tall,  his  vifage  long,  his  complexion 
olive,  his  brows  were  black  and  even,  his  eyes  hollow 
yet  piercing,  his  nofe  inclined  to  aquiline,  his  beard 
neglected  and  mixed  with  grey  : All  this  contributed 
to  fjpread  a l'olemn  melancholy  over  his  countenance. 
Pythagoras  was  not  more  filent,  Pyrrho  more  motion- 
lefs,  nor  Zeno  more  aufiere.  His  wig  was  as  black 
and  fmooth  as  the  plumes  of  a Raven,  and  hung  as 
ftraight  as  the  hair  of  a River  God  rifmg  from  the 
v/ater.  His  cloak  fo  completely  covered  his  whole 
perfon,  that  whether  or  no  he  had  any  other  clothes 
(much  lefs  any  linen)  under  it,  I fhall  not  fay;  but  his 
fword  appeared  a full  yard  behind  him,  and  his  manner 
of  wearing  it  was  fo  ftiff,  that  it  feemed  grown  to  hi$ 
Thigh.  His  whole  figure  was  fo  utterly  unlike  any 
thing  of  this  world,  that  it  was  not  natural  for  any 
man  to  afk  him  a qucflion  without  blefling  himfelf  firh. 
Thofe  who  never  faw  a Jefuit,  took  him  for  one,  and 
others  believed  him  fome  High  Priejl  of  the  fenvs. 

But  under  this  macerated  form  was  concealed  a Mind 
replete  with  Science,  burning  with  a zeal  of  benefit- 
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ing  his  fellow-creatures,  and  filled  with  an  honed  con- 
fcious  pride,  mixed  with  a fcorn  of  doing,  or  differing 
the  lead  thing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a Philofopher. 
Accordingly  he  had  a foul  that  would  not  let  him  ac- 
cept of  any  offers  of  Charity,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
body  feemed  but  too  much  to  require  it.  His  lodging 
was  in  a fmall  chamber  up  four  pair  of  dairs,  where 
he  regularly  paid  for  what  he  had  when  he  eat  or 
drank ; and  he  was  often  obferved  wholly  to  abdain 
from  both.  He  declined  fpeaking  to  any  one,  except 
the  Queen,  or  her  fird  Minider,  to  whom  he  attempted 
to  make  fome  applications ; but  his  real  bufinefs  or  in- 
tentions were  utterly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  Queen’s  Mini- 
dry  ; who,  either  out  of  Jealoufy  or  Envy,  had  him 
fpirited  away,  and  carried  abroad  as  a dangerous  per- 
fon,  without  any  regard  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
Kingdom. 

One  day,  as  this  Gentleman  was  walking  about  din- 
ner-time alone  in  the  Mall,  it  happened  that  a Manu- 
script dropt  from  under  his  cloak,  which  my  fervant 
picked  up,  and  brought  to  me.  It  was  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  contained  many  mod  profound  fe- 
crets,  in  an  unufual  turn  of  reafoning  and  dyle.  The 
fird  leaf  was  infcribed  with  thefe  words,  Codicillus , feu 
Liber  Memorialis , Martini  Scribleri.  The  book  was  of  fo 
wonderful  a nature  that  it  is  incredible  what  a defire 
T conceived  that  moment  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Author,  who  I clearly  perceived  was  fome  great  Philo- 
fopher in  difguife.  I feveral  times  endeavoured  to 
fpeak  to  him,  which  he  as  often  indudrioufl'y  avoided. 
At  length,  I found  an  opportunity  (as  he  dood  under 
the  Piazza  by  the  Dancing-room  in  St.  James’s)  to  ac- 
quaint him  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  that  his  Manufcript 
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vas  fallen  into  my  hands ; and  faying  this,  I pre- 
ented  it  to  him,  with  great  encomiums  on  the  learned 
.Author.  Hereupon  he  took  me  afide,  furveyed  me 
Dver  with  a fixed  attention,  and  opening  the  clafps  of 
:he  Parchment  cover,  fpoke  (to  my  great  furprize)  in 
Englilh,  as  follows : 

* 

,f  Courteous  ftranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I embrace 
'*  thee  as  my  bell:  friend ; for  either  die  Stars  and  my 
‘ Art  are  deceitful,  or  the  defined  time  is  come  which 
‘ is  to  manifeft  Martinas  Scriblerus  to  the  world,  and 
‘ tliou  the  perfon  chofen  by  fate  for  this  talk.  What 
‘ thou  fee#  in  me  is  a body  exhaufted  by  the  labours  of 
‘ the  mind.  I have  found  in  Dame  Nature  not  indeed 
‘ an  unkind,  but  a very  coy  Miftrefs : Watchful  nights, 

* anxious  days,  flender  meals,  and  endlefs  labours, 
mult  be  the  lot  of  all  who  purfue  her,  through  her 

* labyrinths  and  meanders.  My  firfl:  vital  air  I drew 
‘ in  this  idand  (a  foil  fruitful  of  Philofophers),  but  my 

* complexion  is  become  aduft,  and  my  body  arid,  by 
vifiting  lands  (as  the  Poet  has  it)  alio  fub  foie  ententes. 

‘ I have,  through  my  whole  life,  paffed  under  feveral 
‘ difguifes  and  unknown  names,  to  fereen  myfelf  from 
f the  envy  and  malice  which  mankind  exprefs  again# 

* thofe  who  are  poiTeffcd  of  the  Arcanum  Mag  num.  But 
at  prefent  I am  forced  to  take  Sanctuary  in  the  Britifli 

‘ Court,  to  avoid  the  Revenge  of  a cruel  Spaniard, 
u who  has  purfued  me  almoft  through  the  whole  terra- 
u d1160115  globe.  Being  about  four  years  ago  in  the 
'*  City  of  Madrid  in  quell:  of  natural  knowledge,  I was 
informed  of  a Lady  who  was  marked  with  a Pome- 
granate upon  the  infide  of  her  right  Thigh,  which 
blolfomed,  and,  as  it  were,  feemed  to  ripen  in  the 
“ due  feafon.  Forthwith  was  I poffefled  with  an  infa- 
liable  curiofity  to  view  this  wonderful  PhamomctiOii; 
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I felt  the  ardour  of  my  paffion  increafe  as  the  lealbn 
advanced,  till,  in  the  month  of  July,  I could  no 
longei  contain.  I bribed  her  Duenna,  was  admitted 
to  the  bath,  faw  her  undrelTed,  and  the  wonder  dif- 
**  played.  This  was  foon  after  difcovered  by  the  huf- 
“ band,  who  finding  fome  letters  I had  writ  to  the 
Duenna,  containing  exprelhons  of  a doubtful  mean- 
rt  ing,  fufpedled  me  of  a. crime  mod  alien  from  the  Pu- 
“ rity  of  my  Thoughts.  Incontinently  I left  Madrid 
“ by  the  advice  of  Friends,  have  been  purfued,  dogged,. 
“ and  way-laid  through  feveral  nations,  and  even  now 
“ fcarce  think  my.felf  fecure  within  the  facred  walls  of 
tills  Palace.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
“ feen  all  the  grand  Phenomena  of  Nature,  excepting 
f<  an  Earthquake,  which  I waited  for  in  Naples  three 
“ years  in  vain ; and  now  by  means  of  fome  Britifn. 
te  Ship  (whofe  colours  no  Spaniard  dare  approach*) 
“ I impatiently  expeft.  a fafe  pafiage  to  Jamaica,  for 
**  that  benefit.  To  thee,  my  Friend,  whom  Fate  has 
“ marked’  for  my  Hiftoriographer,  I leave  thefe  my 
“ Commentaries,  and  others  of  my  works.  No  more— - 
“ be  faithful  and  impartial..” 

He  foon  after  performed  his  promife,  and  left  me 
the  Commentaries,  giving  me  alfo  further  lights  by 
many  Conferences ; when  he  was  unfortunately  fnatched 
away  (as  I hefbre  related)  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  Queen’s 

Minilby. 

Though  I was  thus,  to  my  eternal  grief,  deprived  of 
his  converfation,  he  for  fome  years  continued  his  Cor- 
refpondence,  and  communicated  to  me  many  of  his 
Rrojetts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  feat  me  fome 
of  his  Writings,  and.  recommended  to  my  care  the 


* This  marks  the  time  when  the  Introdu&ion  was  written. 
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recovery  of  others,  draggling  about  the  world,  and 
a /Turned  by  other  men.  The  lad  time  I heard  from 
him  was  on  occafion  of  his  Stri&ures  on  the  Dunciad  : 
fince  when,  feveral  years  being  elapfed,  I have  reafon 
to  believe  this  excellent  perfon  is  either  dead,  or  car- 
ried by  his  vehement  third  of  knowledge,  into  fome 
remote,  or  perhaps  undifcovered  Region  of  the  world. 
In  either  cafe,  I think  it  a debt  no  longer  to  be  delay- 
ed, to  reveal  what  I know  of  this  Prodigy  of  Science, 
and  to  give  the  Hidory  of  his  Life,  and  of  his  extendve 
merits  to  mankind ; in  which  I dare  promife  the 
Reader,  that,  whenever  he  begins  to  think  any  one' 
Chapter  dull,  the  dyle  will  be  immediately  changed 
at  the  next. 
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b o o k i.  c H a p.  i. 

Of  the  Parentage  and  Family  of  Scriblerus,  how 
he  was  begot,  what  Care  was  taken  of  him  be- 
fore he  was  bom,  and  what  Prodigies  attended 
his  Birth, 

JN  the  city  of  Munfter  in  Germany,  lived  a grave 
and  learned  Gentleman,  by  Profeffion  an  Antiquary; 
who,  among  all  his  invaluable  Curiofities,  edeemed 
none  more  highly,  than  a fkin  of  the  true  Pergamenian 

M.moirs ] Mr.  Pope,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  Dr.  Swift  projected  to 
write  a fatire,  in  conjunction,  on  the  abufes  of  human  learnings  and 
to  make  it  the  better  received,  they  propofed  to  do  it  in  the  manner 
jf  Cervantes  (the  oiiginal  author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire)  under 
the  hiftory  of  feme  feigned  adventures.  They  had  obferved  thofe 
abufes  ftill  kept  their  ground  againft  all  that  the  ablell  and  graveft 
Authors  could  fay  to  discredit  them  ; they  concluded  therefore,  the 
force  of  ridicule  was  wanting  to  quicken  their  difgrace  ; which  was 
here  in  its  place,  when  the  abufes  had  been  already  detected  by  fober 
real'oning  ; and  Truth  in  no  danger  to  fuffer  by  the  premature  ufe  of 
fo  powerful  an  inftrument.  Eut  the  feparation  of  our  Author’s 
friends,  which  focn  after  happered,  with  the  death  of  one,  and  the 
infirmities  of  the  other,  put  a final  ftop  to  the'r  project,  when  they 
had  only  drawn  cut  an  imperfeCl  ell'ay  towards  it,  under  the  title  of 
the  l irf}  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus. 

Polite  letters  never  left  mere  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  fcheme,  in 
which  each  cf  this  illuftrious  triumvii ate  would  have  found  exer- 
cife  for  his  own  peculiar  talent;  befijes  conftant  employment  for 
that  they  all  had  in  common.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  /killed  in  every 
thing  which  related  to  fierce',  Mr.  Pope  was  a mailer  in  the  f„e 
arts-,  and  Dr.  Swift  exielied  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit 
they  had  all  in  equal  mcafure,  and  this  fo  large,  that  no  age  per- 
ils ever  produced  three  men,  to  whom  Nature  had  more  bounti- 
fu’V,  bellowed  it,  or  Ait  brought  it  to  higher  pcrfeClion. 
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Parchment,  which  hung  at  the  upper  end  of  his  half. 
On  this  was  curioully  traced  the  ancient  pedigree  of  the 
Scribleri,  with  all  their  Alliances  and  collateral  Relations 
(among  which  were  reckoned' Albertus  Magnus,  Para- 
celfus  Bombaftus,  and  the  famous  Scaligers  in  old  time 
Princes  of  Verona),  and  deduced  even  from  the  times 
of  the  Elder  Pliny  to  Cornelius  Scriblerus ; for  fuch 
was  the  name  of  this  venerable  Perfonage;  whofe  glory 
it  was-,  that,  by  the  lingular  virtue  of  the  women,  not 
one  had  a head  of  a'  different  Call  from  his  family. 

His  wife  was  a Lady  of  lingular  beauty,  whom  not 
for  that  reafon  only  he  efpoufed  ; but  becaufe  (he  was 
undoubted  daughter  either  of  the  great  Scriverius,  or  of 
Gafpar  Barthius.  It  happened  on  a time  the  faid  Gaf- 
par  made  a vifit  to  Scriverius  at  Haerlem,  taking  with 
him  a comely  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  Ikil- 
ful  in  the  Greek  tongue,  of  whom  the  learned  Scrive- 
rius became  fo  enamoured,  as  to  inebriate  his  friend, 
and  be  familiar  with  his  Miftrefs.  I am  not  ignorant 
of  what  * Columefius  affirms,  that  the  learned  Barthius 
was  not  fo  overtaken,  but  he  perceived  it ; and  in  Re- 
venge fuffered  this  unfortunate  Gentlewoman  to  be 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  her  return.  But  Mrs.  Scrible- 
rus (the  iffuc  of  that  amour)  was  a' living  proof  of  the 
falfehcod  of  this  R-eport.  Dr.  Cornelius  was  farther  in- 
duced to  his  marriage,  froip  the  certain  information  that 
the  aforefaid  Lady,  the  mother  of  his  wife,  was  related 
to  Cardan  on  the  father’s  fide,  and  to  Aldrovandus  on 
the  nlother’s  c Befides  which,  her  Anceftors  had  been 
profeffors  of  Phyfic,  Allrology,  or  Chemiftry,  in  Ger- 
man Univerfities,  from  generation  to  generation. 

With  this  fair  Gentlewoman  had  our  Dottor  lived  in 
a comfortable  Union  for  about  ten  years : But  this  our 

* Coluracfius  relates  this  from  Ifaac  Voflius,  in  his  Opufcul; 
p.  102.  a 
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jt>er  and  orderly  pair,  without  any  natural  infirmity, 
nd  with  a conftant  and  frequent  compliance  to  the  chief 
uty  of  conjugal  life,  were  yet  unhappy,  in  that  Hea- 
en  had  not  bleffed  them  with  any  Blue.  This  was  the 
tmoll  grief  to  the  good  man;  cfpecially  confidering 
mat  exa&  precautions  and  methods  he  had  ufed  to 
rocure  that  Blefling  : for  he  never  had  cohabitation 
. ith  his  Spoufe  but  he  pondered  on  the  Rules  of  the 
indents,  for  the  generation  of  Children  of  Wit.  He 
rdered  his  diet  according  to  the  prefcription  of  Galen, 
on  fining  himfelf  and  his  wife  for  almolt  the  whole  firll 
ear  to  Goat’s*  Milk  and  Honey.  It  unfortunately 
efel  her,  when  Hie  was  about  four  months  gone  with 
did,  to  long  for  fomewhat,  which  that  Author  in- 
ciglis  again!!  as  prejudicial  to  the  undemanding  of 
ie  infant.  1 his  her  hufband  thought  fit  to  deny  her, 
arming,  it  was  better  to  be  childlefs,  than  to  be- 
ome  the  Parent  of  a Fool.  His  wife  mifearried;  but 
' the  Abortion  proved  only  a female  Foetus,  he  com- 
>rted  himfelf,  that,  had  it  arrived  to  perfe&ion,  it 
ould  not  have  anfwered  his  account ; his  heart  being 
holly  fixed  upon  the  learned  Sex.  However  he  dif- 
lined  not  to  treafure  up  the  Embryo  in  a Vial,  among 
ie  curiofities  of  his  family. 

Having  difeovered  that  Galen’s  prefcription  could 
ot  determine  the  fex,  he  forthwith  betook  himfelf  to 
rifiotle.  Accordingly  he  with-held  the  nuptial  em- 
•ace  when  the  wind  was  in  any  point  of  the  South  ; 
is  f Author  alter  ting  that  the  grolTnefs  and  moillure 
the  foutherly  winds  occafion  the  procreation  of  fe- 
ales, land  not  of  males.  But  he  redoubled  his  dili- 
mce  when  the  wind  was  at  Weft,  a wind  on  which 

* Ga'en.  Lib.  de  Cibis  boni  et  mali  futci,  cap.  3. 

t Arift.  xiv.  Scdt.  Prob.  5. 
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that  great  philofopher  bellowed  the  Encomiums  of  Fat* 
ner  of  the  earth.  Breath  of  the  Elyfian  Fields,  and  other 
glorious  Elogies.  For  our  learned  man  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  Semina  out  of  which  animals  are  pro- 
duced, are  Animalcula  ready  formed,  and  received  in 
with  the  Air. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  his  wife,  to  his  unexprelhble 
joy,  grew  pregnant  a fecond  time ; and  (what  was  no 
fmall  addition  to  his  happinefs)  he  juft  then  came  to  the 
pofteflion  of  a confiderable  Eftate  by  the  death  of  her 
Uncle,  a wealthy  Jew,  who  reftded  at  London.  This 
made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  take  a journey  to  England ; 
nor  would  the  care  of  his  pofterity  let  him  fufFer  his 
Wife  to  remain  behind  him.  During  the  voyage,  he 
was  perpetually  taken  up  on  the  one  hand  how  to  em- 
ploy his  great  Riches,  and  on  the  other  how  to  educate 
his  child.  ' He  had  already  determined  to  fet  apart  fe- 
veral  annual  Sums,  for  the  recovery  of  Manufcripts , the 
effoflion  of  Coins , the  procuring  of  Mummies ; and  for 
all  thofe  curious  difeoveries  by  which  he  hoped  to  be- 
come (as  himfelf  was  wont  to  fay)  a fecond  Peirejkius  *. 
He  had  already  chalked  out  all  pofiible  fchemes  for  the 
improvement  of  a male  child,  yet  was  fo  far  prepared 
for  the  worft  that  could  happen,  that  before  the  nine 
months  were  expired,  he  had  com  poled  two  Treatifes 
of  Education  ; the  one  he  called,  A Daughter's  Mir r our, 
and  the  other  A Sou's  Monitor. 

This  is  all  we  can  find  relating  to  Martinus,  while  he 
was  in  his  mother’s  womb,  excepting  that  he  was  enter- 
tained there  with  a Concert  of  Mufic  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  Magi : and 
that  on  a f particular  day,  he  was  oblerved  to  leap  and 

* There  was  a great  deal  of  trifling  pedantry  and  curiofity  in  that 
great  Man's  character. 

f Ram  fey’s  Cyrus.  It  was  with  judgment  that  tlve  Authors 
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kick  exceedingly,  which  was  on  the  firdl  of  April,  the 
birth-day  of  tire  great  Bajilius  Valentinus. 

The  Truth  of  this,  and  every  preceding  Fa£l,  may- 
be depended  upon,  being  taken  literally  from  the  Me- 
moirs. But  I mull  be  fo  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  the 
accounts  are  not  fo  certain  of  the  exad  time  and  place 
ol  his  birth.  As  to  the  firft,  he  had  the  common  frailty 
of  old  men,  to  conceal  his  age  : as  to  the  fecond,  I 
only  remember  to  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  firft  faw 
the  light  in  St.  Giles’s  Parilli.  But  in  the  invefligation 
of  this  point.  Fortune  hath  favoured  our  diligence.  For 
one  day  as  I was  palling  by  the  Seven  Dials,  I overheard 
a difpute  concerning  the  place  of  Nativity  of  a great 
Aftrologer,  which  each  man.  alleged  to  have  been  in 
his  own  llrcet.  The  circumftances  of  the  time,  and  the 
deferiotion  of  the  perfon,  made  me  imagine  it  might 
be  that  uni ve rial  Genius  whofe  life  I am  writing.  I re- 
turned home,  and  having  maturely  confidered  their  fe  - 
veral  arguments,  which  1 found  to  be  of  equal  weight, 
l quieted  my  curiofity  with  this  natural  conclufton,  that 
he  was  born  in  fome  point  common  to  all  the  feven 
flreets;  which  mull  be  that  on  which  the  column  is 
now  erefled.  And  it  is  with  infinite,  pleafure  that  I 
.ince  find  my  conje&ure  confirmed,  by  the  following 
paflage  in  the  Codicil  to  Mr.  Neale’s  Will. 

I appoint  my  Executors  to  engrave  the  folk-using  Infer  ip^ 
'ion  on  the  Column  in  the  Centre  of  the  fe  ven  Streets  which 
? erected . 

LOC.  NAT.  INCLVT.  PHILOS.  MAR.  SCR. 

hofc  rather  to  ridicule  the  modern  relator  of  this  ridiculous  piacVicf, 
han  the  Ancients  from  whence  he  took  it.  As  it  is  a lure  inrtancr 
•t  tolly,  when  nmongll  the  raaay  excellent  things  which  may  be 
larned  from  Annuity,  wc  find  a modern  writer  only  picking  out 

heir  abfurdit'es. 

Vol.  IV. 
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But  Mr.  Neale’s  order  was  never  performed,  becaufe 
the  Executors  durft  not  adminifter. 

Nor  was  the  Birth  of  this  great  man  unattended  with 
Prodr&ies : .He  himfelf  has  often  told  me,  that  on  the 
night' before  he  was  born,  Mrs.  Scriblerus  dreamed  fne 
v/as  brought  to-bed  of  a huge  Ink-born,  out  of  which 
bitted  feveral  large  ftreams  of  ink,  as  it  had  been  a 
fountain.  This  dream  was  by  her  hufband  thought  to 
iignify,  that  the  child  ihould  prove  a very  voluminous 
Writer.  Likewife  a * Crab-tree  that  had  been  hitherto 
barren,  appeared  on  a fudden  laden  with  a vail  quan- 
tity of  Crabs : This  fign  alfo  the  old  gentleman  ima- 
trined  to  be  a prognoftic  of  the  acutenefs  of  his  Wit.  A 
great  fvvarm  of  f Wafps  played  round  his  cradle  with- 
out hurting  him,  but  were  very  troublefome  to  all  in- 
the  room  befides : This  feemed  a certain  prefage  of  the 
eft'efts  of' his  Satire.  A Dunghill  was  feen  within  the 
Ipace  of  one  night  to  be  covered  all  over  with  Mujb- 
rooms  : This  fome  interpreted  to  promife  the  infant  great 
fertility  of  Fancy,  but  no  long  duration  to  his  works ; 
but  the  Father  was  of  another  opinion. 

But  what  was  of  all  moil  wonderful,  was  a thing 
that  feemed  a monftrous  Fowl,  wliich  juft  then  dropt 
through  the  fey-light,  near  his  wife’s  apartment.  It  had 
a large  body,  tw'O  little  difproportioned  wings,  a pro- 
digious tail,  but  no  head.  As  its  colour  was  white,  he 
took  it  at  firft  fight  for  a Swan,  and  was  concluding  his 
fon  would  be  a Poet : but  on  a nearer  view,  he  per- 
ceived it  to  be  fpeckled  with  black,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters and  that  it  was  indeed  a Paper-kite  which  had 
broke  its  leafh  by  the  impetuoftty  of  the  wind.  His 
back  was  armed  with  the  Art  Military,  his  belly  was 
filled  with  P hylic,  his  wings  were  the  wings  of  Quarles 

\ Plato,  Lucan,  &c. 


* Virgil's  Laurel.  Donat, 
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• <ind  YS  ithers,  tne  feveral  Nodes  of  lus  voluminous  tn.il 
were  diverfified  with  feveral  branches  of  Science ; where 
the  Doctor  beheld  with  great  joy  a knot  of  Logic,  a 
knot  of  Me  tap  hylic,  a knot  of  Cafuiitry,  a knot  of 
Polemical  Divinity,  and  a knot  of  Common  Law,  with 
a Lantborn  of  Jacob  B eh  men.' 

There  went  a report  in  the  family,  that,  as  foon  as 
he  was  born,  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  feveral  ani- 
mals  : he  cried  like  a Calf,  bleated  like  a Sheep,  chat- 
tered like  a Magpye,  grunted  like  a Hog,  neighed  like 
a Foal,  croaked  like  a Raven,  mewed  like  a Cat,  gab- 
bled like  a Gocle,  and  brayed  like  an  Afs.  And  the  next 
morning  he  was  found  playing  in  his  bed  with  two 
Owls,  which  came  down  the  chimney.  His  Father  was 
greatly  rejoiced  at  all  thefe  figns,  which  betokened  the 
variety  of  his  Eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his  Learn- 
ing ; but  he  was  more  particularly  pleafed  with  the  lad, 
as  it  nearly  refembled  what  happened  at  the  birth  of 
Homer  *. 

• ».  * 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Speech  of  Cornelius  over  his  Son,  at 
the  Hour  of  his  Birth. 


N°  fooner  was  the  cry  of  the  infant  heard,  but  the 
old  gentleman  ruihed  into  the  room,  and  fnatching 
it  into  his  arms,  examined  every  limb  with  attention 
He  was  infinitely  pleafed  to  find,  that  the  child  had  the 
wart  of  Cicero,  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander,  knots  upon 
his  legs  like  Manus,  and  one  of  them  ihorter  than 

* 1 ™ W 45°d>IT-  '•  Xli-  “ A1“'  « Lee  All*. 
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the  other,  like  Agefilaus.  The  good  Cornelius  alio 
hoped  he  would  come  to  Hammer  like  Demoflhenes,  in 
order  to  be  as  eloquent ; and  in  time  arrive  at  many 
other  defcfts  of  famous  men.  He  held  the  child  fo  long, 
that  the  Midwife,  grown  out  of  all  patience,  fnatched 
It  from  his  arms  in  order  to  fwaddle  it.  “ Swaddle 
him ! (quoth  he)  far  be  it  from  me  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
“ a pernicious  Cuftom  ! Is  not  my  fon  a Man  ? and  is 
“ not  Man  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe  ? Is  it  thus  you 
“ ufe  this  Monarch  at  his  firft  arrival  in  his  dominions, 
“ to  manacle  and  fhaclde  him  hand  and  foot  ? Is  this 
“ what  you  call  to  be  free-born?  If  you  have  no  re- 
“ gard  to  his  natural  Liberty,  at  leak  have  fome  to  his 
“ natural  F acuities.  Behold  with  what  agility  he  fpread- 
eth  his  Toes,  and  moveth  them  with  as  great  variety 
“ as  his  Fingers  ! a power  which,  in  the  fmall  circle  of 
“ a year,  may  be  totally  abolifhed,  by  the  enormous 
“ confinement  of  Ihoes  and  dockings.  His  ears  (which 
“ other  animals  turn  with  great  advantage  towards 
“ the  fonorous  objeft)  may  by  the  miniftry  of  fome 
“ accurfed  Nurfe,  for  ever  lie  flat  and  immoveable.  Not 
“ fo  the  Ancients,  they  could  move  them  at  pleafure, 
te  and  accordingly  are  often  defcribed  arrettis  auribus . ’ ’ 
<e  What  a devil!  (quoth  tire  Midwife;)  would  you  have 
te  your  fon  move  his  ears  like  a Drill?”  " Yes,  fool 
*<  (faith  he)  , why  fhould  he  not  have  the  perfe&ion  of  a 
“ Drill,  or  of  any  other  animal?”  Mrs.  Scriblerus, 
who  lay  all  this  while  fretting  at  her  hufband’s  difcourfe, 
at  lafl  broke  out  to  this  purpofe  : f-  My  dear,  I have 
“ had  many  difputes  with  you  upon  this  fubjeft  before 
“ I was  a month  gone  : We  have  but  one  child,  and 
“ cannot  afford  to  throw  him  away  upon  experiments. 
“ I’ll  have  my  boy  bred  up  like  other  gentlemen,  at 
“ home,  and  always  under  my  own  eye.”  All  the 
.Goflips,  with  one  voice,  cried.  Ay,  ay;  but  Cornelius 
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broke  cut  in  this  manner:  “ What,  bred  at  home! 

“ } lave  I taken  all  this  pains  for  a creature  that  is  to 
“ live  the  inglorious  life  of  a Cabbage,  to  fuck  the  nu~ 
f • tritious  juices  from  the  fpot  where  he  was  firft  plant- 
“ eu  ? No;  to  perambulate  this  terraqueous  Globe  is 
“ too  fmall  a Range ; were  it  permitted,  he  fhould  at 
“ lead  make  the  Tour  of  the  whole  fyilern  of  the  Sun. 

“ Let  other  Mortads  pore  upon  Maps,  and  lwallovv  the 
“ legends  of  lying  travellers : the  Ion  of  Cornelius 
“ fir  all  make  liis  own  Legs  his  Compares;  with  thole 
he  fhall  meafure  Continents,  Iflands,  Capes,  Bays, 
Streights,  a.n<f  Ifthmufes:  He  (hall  himi’elf  take  the 
*.*  altitude  of  the  higheft  mountains,  from  the  peak  of 
“ Derby  to  the  peak  of  Teneriff ; when  he  has  vifited 
the  tojy  of  Taurus,  Imaus,  Caucafus,  and  the  famous 
“ Ararat,  where  Noah’s  Ark  fir  ft  moored,  he  may  take 
“ a flight  view  of  the  fnowy  Riphteans,  nor  would  I 
“ have  him  neglect  Athos-and  Olympus,  renowned  for 
‘ “ poetical  fidtions.  Thofe  that  vomit  fire  will  deferve 
“ a more  particular  attention  : I Gill  therefore  have  him 
obferve  with  great  care  Vefuvius,  AZtna,  the  burning 
“ mountain  of  Java,  but  chiefly  Hecla,  the  greateft 
**  rarity  in  the  Northern  Regions.  Then  he  may  like— 
“ wife  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  Mephitic  k cave. 
“ When  he  has  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and. 
“ furveyed  the  works  of  Nature  under  ground,  and 
“ inftrudtcd  himfelf  fully  in  the  nature  of  Volcanoes, 
“ Earthquakes,  Thunders,  Tempefts,  and  Hurricanes, 
“ I hope  he  will  blefs  the  world  with  a more  exadt  fur- 
**  vey  of  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  than  as  yet 
<c  wc  are  able  to  obtain  : Then  will  I have  him  crofs 
“ the  fiven  Gulphs,  meafure  the  currents  in  the  fifteen 
“ famous  Streights,  and  fearch  for  thofe  fountains  of 
frcfli  water,  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ocean.” 
— At.  thefc  lafl  words  Mrs.  Scribletus  fell  into  a trein- 
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bling  : The  defcription  of  this  terrible  Scene  made  too 
violent  an  imprefiion  upon  a woman  in  her  condition, 
and  threw  her  into  a drong  hyderic  fit ; which  might 
have  proved  dangerous,  if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pufh- 
ed  out  of  the  room  by  the  united  force  of  the  women. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Shewing  what  beftl  the  Dodtor’s  Son  and  his 
Shield,  on  the  Day  of  the  Chrift’ning. 

r£’H  E day  of  the  Chrid’ning  being  come,  and  the 
houfe  filled  with  Gofiips,  the  Levity  of  whofe 
Converfation  fuited  but  ill  with  the  Gravity  of  Dr. 
Cornelius,  he  cad  about  how  to  pafs  this  day  more 
agreeably  to  his  Character ; that  is  to  fay,  not  with- 
out fome  Profitable  Conference , nor  wholly  without  ob- 
lervance  of  fome  Ancient  Cufiom. 

He  remembered  to  have'  read  in  Theocritus,  that  the 
Cradle  of  Hercules  was  a Shield : and  being  podeded 
of  an  antique  Buckler,  which  he  held  as  a mod  in  clai- 
mable Relick,  he  determined  to  have  the  infant  laid 
therein,  and  in  that  manner  brought  into  the  Study,  to 
be  fhown  to  certain  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  regard  he  had  for  this  Shield,  had  caufed  him 
formerly  to  compile  a DilTertation  concerning  it  *,  pro- 
ving from  the  feveral  properties,  and  particularly  the 
colour  of  the  Rud,  the  exadt  chronology  thereof. 

With  this  Treatife,  and  a moderate  fupper,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  entertain  his  Guefts;  though  he  had  alfo  an- 
other defign,  to  have  their  afiidance  in  the  calculation 
of  his  Son’s  Nativity . 

* See  the  DhTertation  on  Dr.  Woodward’s  Shield. 
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Hj  therefore  took  the  B jckler  out  of  a Cafe  (.in  which, 
he  always  kept  it,  left  it  might  contract  any  modern 
Ruft),  and  intruded  it  to  his  Houfe-maid,  with  others, 
that,  when  the  company  was  come,  fire  ihould  lay  the, 
child  carefully  in  it,  covered  with  a mantle  of  blue  Sattin. 

The  Guefts  were  no  fooner  feated,  but  they  entered, 
into  a warm  debate  about  the  Triclinium,  and  the  man- 
ner of  Decubitus  of  the  Ancients,  which  Cornelius  broke 
otr  in  this  manner  : 

“ This  Day,  my  Friends,  I purpofe  to  exhibit  my 
“ Son  before  you  ; a Child  not  wholly  unworthy  of  in*-- 
44  fpedtion,  as  he  is  defcer.dcd  from  a Race  of  V irtue 'i. 
“ Let  the  Phyfiognomifts  examine  his  features ; let  the 
44  Chirographifts  behold  his  Palm ; but,  above  all,  let 
“ us  confult  for  the  calculation  of  his  Nativity.  To 
44  this  end,  as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,  I will  not  pre- 
*•  fent  him  unto  you  in  a vulgar  manner.  He  fhall  be 
“ cradled  in  iny  Ancient  Shield,  fo  famous  through 
44  the  Univerfi ties  of  Europe.  You  all  know  how  I 
“ purchafed  that  invaluable  piece  of  Antiquity,  at  the 
“ great  (though  indeed  inadequate)  expence  of  all  the 
“ Plate  of  our  family,  how  happily  I carried  it  off, 
“ and  how  triumphantly  I tranfported  it  hither,  to  the 
“ inexpreflible  grief  of  all  Germany.  Happy  in  every 
(<  circumftance,  but  that  it  .broke  the  heart  of  the  great 
" Melchior  Infipidus  !” 

Here  he  flopped  liis  Speech,  upon  fight  of  the  Maid, 
who  entered  the  room  with  the  Child:  He  took  it  in 
his  arms,  and  proceeded  : 

“ Behold  then  my  Child,  but  fir  ft  behold  the  Shield : 
“ Behold  this  Ruft, — or  rather  let  me  call  it  this  pre- 
“ cious  JErnga,  behold  this  beautiful  varnilh  of  Time, 
**  — this  venerable  Verdure'  of  fo  lriany  ages— 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  he  (lowly  lifted  up  'the 
Mantle,  which  covered  it,  inch  by  inch ; but  at  every 
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inch  he  uncovered,- his  checks  grew  paler,  his  hand 
trembled,  his  nerves  failed,  till  on  fight  of  the  whole 
the  7'remor  became  univerfal : The  Shield  and  the  In- 
fant both  dropt  to  the  ground,  and  he  had  only  ftrength 
enough  to  cry  out,  « O God  ! my  Shield,  my  Shield !” 
The  truth  was,  the  Maid  (extremely  concerned  for 
the  reputation  of  her  own  cleanlinefs,  and  her  young 

mailer’s  honour)  had  fcoured  it  as  clean  as  her  And- 
irons •*„ 

, Cornelius  funk  back  on  a chair,  the  Guefts  hood 
aftonifhed,  the  Infant  fqualled,  the  maid  ran  in,  fnatch- 
cd  it  up  again  in  her  arms,  flew  into  her  miflrefs’s 
room,  and  told  what  had  happened.  Down  flairs  in 
an  inflant  hurried  all  the  Goflips,  where  they  found  the 
Dodtor  in  a Trance  : Hungary  Water,  Hartlhorn,  and 
the  confufed  noife  of  lhrill  voices,  at  length  awakened 
him  : when  opening  his  eyes,  he  faw  the  Shield  in 
the  hands  of  the  Houfe-maid.  £C  O Woman  ! Wo- 
“ man!”  he  cried  (and  fnatched  it  violently  from 
her),.  “ was  it  to  thy  ignorance  that  this  Relick  owes  its 
" ruin?  Where,  where  is  the  beautiful  crufl  that  co- 
“ vered  thee  fo  long  ? where  thofe  Traces  of  Time,  and 
**  Fingers  as  it  were  of  Antiquity  ? Where  all  thofe 
“ beautiful  obfcurities,  the  caufe  of  much  delightful 
*'’*  deputation,  where  doubt  and  curioflty  went  hand 
“ in  hand,  and  eternally  exercifed  the  fpeculations  of 
“ the  Learned?  And  this  the  rude  Touch  of  an  igno- 
tf  rant  Woman  hath  done  away  ! The  curious  Prorni- 
'<  nonce  at  the  belly  of  that  figure,  which  fome  taking 
“ for  the  Ci'fpis  of  a fword,  denominated  a Roman 
“ Soldier ; others  accounting  the  Infignia  Virilia , pro- 
“ nounced  to  be  one  of  the  Dit  Termini ; behold  the 
« hath  cleaned  it  in  like  Ihameful  fort,  and  fnewn  to 

* Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  fpleen  devour'd. 

Can  taite  no  pleafure  fince  his  Shield  was  fcour  d. 
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“ be  the  head  of  a Nail.  O my  Shield  ! my  Shield  ! 
well  may  I fay  with  Horace,  non  bene  relift  a Par - 
?nula 

The  Goflips  not  at  all  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  his 
forrow,  only  afked  if  the  Child  had  no  hurt  ? and'  cried. 
Come,  come,  all  is  well ; what  has  the  Woman  done 
“ but  her  duty  ? a tight  cleanly  wench  I warrant  her; 
“ what  a ilir  a man  makes  about  a Bafon,  that  an  hour 
,f  ago,  before  his  labour  was  bellowed  upon  it,  a Coun- 
try  Barber  would  not  have  hung  at  his  {hop-door,” 
“ A Bafon!  (cried  another)  nofuch  matter,  ’tis  nothing 
but  a paultrv  old  Sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke  off.” 
1'he  learned  Gentlemen,  who  till  now  had  flood  fpeech- 
lefs,  hereupon  looking  narrowly  on  the  Shield,  declar- 
ed their  afient  to  this  latter  opinion ; and  defired  Cor- 
nelius to  be  comforted,  alluring  him  it  was  a Sconce  and 
no  other.  But  this,  indead  of  comforting,  threw  the 
DoSior  into  fuch  a violent  Fit  of  Paffion,  that  he  was 
carried  off  groaning  and  fpeechlefs  to-bed ; where  be- 
ing quite  fpent,  he  fell  into  a kind  of  dumber. 
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C H A P,  IV. 

Of  the  Sudtion  and  Nutrition  of  the  Great 
Scriblerus  in  his  Infancy,  and  of  the  fii  ft 
Rudiments  of  his  Learning. 

foon  as  Cornelius  awaked,  he  raifed  himfelf  on 
his  elbow,  and  cafiing  his  eye  on  Mrs.  Scriblerus,. 
fpoke  as  follows  : “ Wifely  was  it  faid  by  Homer,  that 
“ in  the  Cellar  of  Jupiter  are  two  barrels,  the  one  of 
*'  good,  the  other  of  evil,  which  he  never  bellows  on 
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<f  mortals  feparately,  but  conftantly  mingles  them  to- 
“ gether.  x Thus  at  the  fame  time  hath  Heaven  bleffed 
“ me  with  the  birth  of  a Son,  and  affti&ed  me  with  the 
" fcouring  of  my  Shield.  Yet  let  us  not  repine  at  his 
“ Difpenfations,  who  gives,  and  who  takes  away  ; but 
“ rather  join  in  prayer,  that  the  Ruft  of  Antiquity 
<f  which  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  take  from  my  Shield, 
“ may  be  added  to  my  Son ; and  that  fo  much  of  it,  as 
“ it  is  my  purpofe  he  lhall  contrail  ih  his  Education, 
“ may  never  be  deftroyed  by  any  modern  polilhing.5, 

He  could  no  longer  bear  the  fight  of  the  Shield,  but 
ordered  it  Ihould  be  removed  for  ever  from  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  long  after  purchafed  by  Dr.  Woodward,  who, 
by  the  afliilance  of  Mr.  Kemp,  incrufted  it  with  a new 
Ruft,  and  is  the  fame  whereof  a Cut  hath  been  engraved, 
and  exhibited  to  the  great  Contentation  of  the  learned. 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the  Suilion  of  his 
Child.  Seldom  did  there  pafs  a day  without  difputes 
between  him  and  the  Mother,  or  the  Nurfe,  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  Aliment.  The  poor  Woman  never 
dined  but  he  denied  her  fome  difh  or  other,  which  he 
judged  prejudicial  to  her  milk.  One  day  fhe  -had  a 
longing  defire  to  a piece  of  beef,  and  as  fhe  ftretched 
her  hand  towards  it,  the  old  gentleman  drew  it  away, 
and  fpoke  to  this  efteft  : “ Hadft  thou  read  the  An- 
“ cients,  O Nurfe  ! thou  would’ ft  prefer  the  welfare  of 
“ the  Infant  which  thou  nourifheft,  to  the  indulging  of 

an  irregular  and  voracious  Appetite.  Beef,  it  is  true, 
“ may  confer  a Robuftnefs  on  the  limbs  of  my  Son, 
,(  but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intelleftuals.”  While 
he  fpoke  this,  the  Nurfe  looked  upon  him  with  much 
anger,  and  now  and  then  caft  a wilhful  eye  upon  the 
beef. — C(  Paffion  (continued  the  Do&or,  ftill  holding 

the  difh)  throws  the  mind  into  too  violent  a ferment - 
“ ation ; it  is  a kind  of  fever  of  the  foul,  or,  as  Ho- 
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tc  race  expreffes  it,  ci  Jhort  Madnejs . Confider,  Woman  t 
« that  this  day’s  Suftion  of  my  Son  may  caufe  him  to 
tc  iuibjhe  many  ungovernable  Palhons,  and  in  a mannei 
*<  jpoil  him  for  the  temper  of  a Philofopher.  Romulus, 
<(  by  fucking  a W olf,  became  of  a fierce  and  favage 
“ difpofition  : and  were  I to  breed  fome  Ottoman  Em- 
« neror,  or  Founder  of  a Military  Commonwealth, 
perhaps  I might  indulge  thee  in  this  carnivorous  Ap- 
“ petite.”— V'~hat,  interrupted  the  Nurfe,  Beef  fpoil 
the  underftanding  ? that’s  fine  indeed— how  then  could 
our  Pari  on  preach  as  he  does  upon  Beef,  and  Pudding 
too,  if  you  go  to  that  r Don’t  tell  me  of  your  Ancients, 
had  not  you  almoft  killed  the  poor  babe  with  a Difh  of 
Dcemonial  black  Broth  ? — “ Lacedaemonian  black 
“ Broth,  thou  would’ ft  fay  (replied  Cornelius) ; but  I 
“ cannot  allow  the  furfeit  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
*<  that  diet,  lince  it  was  recommended  by  the  Divine 
“ Lycurgus.  No,  Nurfe,  thou  muft  certainly  have  eaten 
“ fome  meats  of  ill  digeftion  the  day  before,  and  that 
«e  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  diforder.  Con fider.  Woman, 
'««  the  diftcrent  Temperaments  of  different  Nations': 
'<  What  makes  the  Englifh  phlegmatick  and  mclari- 
*<  choiy,  but  Beef  ? What  renders  the  Welfh  fo  hot  and 
t{  cholerick,  but  Cheefe  and  Leeks  ? The  French  derive 
“ their  levity  from  their  Soups,  Frogs,  and  Mufhrooms-: 
“ 1 would  not  let  my  Son  dine  like  an  Italian,  left  like 
**  an  Italian  he  fhould  be  jealous  and  revengeful : The 


warm  and  folid  diet  of  Spain  may  be  more  beneficial, 
as  it  might  endow  him  with  a profound  Gravity,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  might  fuck  in  with  their  food 
their  intolerable  Vice  of  Pride.  Therefore,  Nurfe, 
in  lhort,  I hold  it  requifite  to  deny  you,  at  pkeient, 
npt  only  Beef,  but  likewifc  whatfoever  any  of  tfvb/e 
rVatiqhs  eat,”  During. this  Speech,  th’c  Nurfe  re- 
mained pouting  and  marking  her  plate  J'witK  the  knife, 
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nor  would  file  touch  a bit  during  tire  whole  dinner. 
This  the  old  Gentleman  obferving,  ordered  that  the 
Child,  to  avoid  the  rifque  of  imbibing  ill  humours,, 
fhould  be  kept  from  her  bread  all  that  day,  and  be  fed 
with  Butter  mixed  with  Honey,  according  to  a Pre- 
fcription  he  had  met  with  fomewhere  in  Euftathius  upon 
Homer.  This  indeed  gave  the  Child  a great  loofenefs, 
but  he  was  not  concerned  at ' it,  in  the  opinion  that 
whatever  harm  it  might  do  his  body,  would  be  amply 
recompenfed  by  the  improvements  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  But  from  thenceforth  he  infilled  every  day  upon 
a particular  Diet  to  be  obferved  by  the  Nurfe ; under 
which  having  been  long  uneafy,  fhe  at  laft  parted  from 
the  family,  on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the  Paps  of 
a Sow  with  Pig ; taking  it  as  the  higheft  indignity,  and 
a diredl  infult  upon  her  Sex  and  Calling. 

Four  years  of  young  Martin’s  life  palled  away  in. 
fquabbles  of  this  nature.  Mrs.  Scriblerus  confidered  it 
was  now  time  to  inflruft  him  in  the  fundamentals  of  Re- 
ligion, and  to  that  end  took  no  fmall  pains  in  teaching 
him  his  Catechifm.  But  Cornelius  looked  upon  this  as 
a tedious  way  of  Inflru&ion,  and  therefore  -employed 
his  head  to  find  out  more  pleafmg  methods,  the  better 
to  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning.  He  would  fre- 
quently carry  him  to  the  Puppet -Jhcw  of  the  Creation 
of  the  world,  where  the  Child,  with  exceeding  delight, 
gained  a notion  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Bible.  His  firfl 
rudiments  in  prophane  hiflory  were  acquired  by  feeing 
of  Rarec-Jhows , where  he  was  brought  acquainted  with 
all  the  Princes  of  Europe.  In  fhort,  the  old  Gendeman 
fo  contrived  it,  to  make  every  thing  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his  very  Drefs. 
He  invented  for  him  a Geographical  fuit  of  cloaths, 
which  might  give  him  fome  hints  of  that  Science,  and 
likewife  fome  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  different 
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Nations.  He  had  a French  Hat  with  an  African  Fea- 
ther, Holland  Shirts  and  Flanders  Lace,  Englifh  Cloth 
lined  with  Indian  Silk,  his-  Gloves  were  Italian,  and 
his  Shoes  were  Spaniih  : Fie  was  made  to  obferve  this,, 
and  daily  catechifed  thereupon,  which  his  Father  was 
> wont  to  call  Travelling  at  home.”  He  never  gave 
him  a Fig  or  an  Orange,  but  he  obliged  him  to  give 
an  account  from  what  Country  it  came.  In  Natural 
Hiitory  he  was  much  affiiled  by  his  Curiofity  in  Sign- 
Pojls,  infomuch  that  he  hath  often  confelfed  he  owed 
to  them  the  knowledge  of  many  Creatures  which  he 
never  found  fince  in  any  Author,  fuch  as  White  Lions, 
Golden  Dragons,  etc.  He  once  thought  the  fame  of 
Green  Men,  but  had  fmee  found  them  mentioned  by 
Kercherus,  and  verified  in  the  Hiilory  of  William  of 
Newbury  *. 

His  difpofition  to  the  Mathematicks  was  difeovered 
very  early,  by  his  drawing  f parallel  lines  on  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  interfering  them  at  equal  Angles,  fo, 
as  to  form  the  whole  Superficies  into  Squares.  But  in 
the  mid  if  of  all  thefe  improvements,  a flop  was  put  to 
his  learning  the  Alphabet , nor  would  he  let  him  proceed 
to  Letter  D,  till  he  could  truly  and  diilinflly  pronounce 
C in  the  ancient  manner,  at  which  the  Child  unhappily 
boggled  for  near  three  months.  He  was  alfo  obliged  to- 
delay  his  learning  to  write,  having  turned  away  the 
Writing-mailer  becaufe  he  knew  nothing  of  Fabius’s 
Waxen  Tables. 

* Gul.  Neubrig.  Book  i.  ch.  27. 

f Pafcal’s  Life — Locke  of  Educ.  etc.— There  are  fomc  extra- 
vagant lies  told  of  the  excellent  Pafcal’s  amazing  genius  for  Ma- 
thematics in  his  early  youth  j and  fome  trifling  diredtions  given 
for  the  introduction  to  the  elements  of  Science,  in  Mr.  Locke’s 
■ book  of  Education, 
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Cornelius  having  read  and  ferioufly  weighed  the  me- 
thods by  which  the  famous  Montaigne  was  educated  *, 
and  refolving  in  fome  degree  to  exceed  them,  refolved 
he  ihould  fpeak  and  learn  nothing  but  the  learned  Lan- 
guages, and  efpecially  the  Greek ; in  which  he  cori- 
ftantly  eat  and  drank,  according  to  Homer.  But  what 
moll  conduced  to  his  eafy  attainment  of  this  Language, 
was  his  Love  of  Gingerbread;  which  his  Father  obferv- 
ing,  caufed  it  to  be  damped  with  the  Letters  of  the 
Greek  Alphabet ; and  the  Child  the  very  firft  day  eat  as 
far  as  Iota.  By  his  particular  application  to  this  lan- 
guage above  the  reft,  he  attained  fo  great  a proficiency 
therein,  that  Gronovius  inger.uoufty  confeftes  he  durft 
not  confer  with  this  Child  in  Greek  at  eight  years  old  f ; 
and  at  fourteen  he  compofed  a Tragedy  in  the' fame 
language,  as  the  younger  J Pliny  had  done  before  him. 

He  learned  the  Oriental  Languages  of  Erpenius,  who 
reftded  fome  time  with  his  Father  for  that  purpofe.  He 
fad  fo  early  a relilh  for  the  Eaftera  way  of  writing,  that 
even  at  this  time  he  compofed  (in  imitation  of  it)  the 
Tho.’jand  and  One  Arabian  Tales,  and  aha  the  Perjlan 
Tales,  which  have  been  ftnee  tranflated  into  feveral  lan- 
guages, and  lately  into  our  own  with  particular  ele- 
o-ance  by  Mr.  Ambrofe  Philips.  In  this  work  of  his 
Childhood,  he  was  not  a little  affifted  by  the  hiftorical 
.Traditions  of  his  Nurfe. 

- 1 . j . • 

* Who  was  taught  Latin  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  and  not  fufferrJ 
to  hear  a Word  of  his  mother-tongue,  till  he  could  fpeak  the  other 

^ 4 So  Montaigne  fays  of  his  Latin.  George  Bucanan  et  Mark 
Antoine  Muret,  mes  precepteurs  domefliques,  m’ont  dit  fouVent 
que  i’avois  ce  langage  en  mon  enfance  fi'preft  et  fi  a main  qu'jlr 
craignoient  a m’accofter — Somme,  nous  nous  lat.n.zames  rant, 
qu’il  en  regorgea  jufque  a nos  villages  tout-autour,  cu  ihy  a eneous, 
ct  ont  prb  pied  par  l.’ufagey  plufieurs.  appellations  Latincs  J Artii.  rtf. 
ct  d’outils. 

J Plin.  Epift.  lib.  viL.  *.  ; r •••.  o 
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CHAP.  V. 

A DiiTertation  upon  Play-things. 

JljERE  follow  the  Inftruftions  of  Cornelius  S crib  Ic- 
tus concerning  the  Plays  and  Play-things  to  be 
ufed  by  his  fon  Martin. 

“ Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians  as  a remedy 
“ againft  Hunger.  Sophocles  fays  of  Palamedes,  that 
“ he  invented  Dice  to  ferve  iometimes  inilead  of  a Din- 
“ r.er.  It  is  therefore  wifely  contrived  by  Nature,  that 
f‘  Children,  as  they  have  the  keenelt  Appetites,  are 
moil  addicted  to  Plays.  From  the  fame  caufe,  and 
“ from  the  unprejudiced  and  incorrupt  fxmplicity  of 
" their  minds  it  proceeds,  that  the  Plays  cf  the  Ancient 
“ Children  are  preferved  more  entire  than  any  other  of 
:f  their  Cuiloms  *.  In  this  matter  I would  recommend 
to  all  who  have  any  concern  in  my  Son’s  Education, 
that  they  deviate  not  in  the  leaf!  from  the  'primitive 

* and  iimple  Antiquity. 

“ To  fpeak  firft  of  the  Whijlle,  as  it  is  the  firlt  of  all. 

‘ Play-things.  I will  have  it  exad’iy  to  correfpond 
‘ with  the  ancient  Fifiula,  and  accordingly  to  be 
‘ compofed  feptem  paribus  disjunct  a cicutis. 

“ I heartily  wifh  a diligent  fearch  may  be  made 
‘ after  the  true  Crepitaculum  or  Rattle  cf  the  Ancients, 

‘ for  that  (as  Arcbytas  1 arentinus  was  of  opinion) 

‘ kept  the  Children  from  breaking  Earthen  Ware, 

‘ The  China  cups  in  thefe  days  are  not  at  all  the  fafer 

* for  the  modern  Rattles ; which  is  an  evident  proof 
‘ how  far  their  Crepitacula  exceeded  curs. 

* Dr.  Arbuthnot  ufed  to  fay,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  boafh 
)f  the  fafe  conveyance  of  Trac'itien , it  was  no  where  preferved  pure 
md  uncarrupt  but  nmongft  Children;  whofe  Games  and  Plays  are 
delivered  down  invariably  from  one  generation  to  another. 
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“ I would  not  have  Martin  as  yet  to  fcourge  a Top,  j 
“ till  I am  better  informed  whether  the  T rochus , which 
" was  recommended  by  Cato,  be  really  our  prefent  Top, 

“ or  rather  the  Hoop  which  the  boys  drive  with  a ftick- 
“ Neither  Grofs  and  Pile , nor  Ducks  and  Drakes  arc 
“ quite  fo  ancient  as  Handy-dandy,  though  Macrobius- 
“ and  St.  Augufline  take  notice  of  the  firfl,  and  Minu- 
“ tius  Foclix  defcribes  the  latter;  but  Handy-dandy  is  ; 
mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Ariftophanes. 

“ The  Play  which  the  Italians  call  Cinque,  and  the 
fi  French  Mourre,  is  extremely  ancient;  it  was  played 
“ at  by  Hymen  and  Cupid  at  the  Marriage  of  Pfycke,  j 
“ and  termed  by  the  Latins,  digit  is  micare. 

“ Julius  Pollux  defcribes  the  Omilla  or  Chuck-farthing r 
though  fome  v/ill  have  our  modern  Chuck-farthing 
“ to  be  nearer  the  Aphetinda  of  the  Ancients.  He  alfo 
“ mentions  the  Bafilinda,  or  King  I am ; and  Myinda, 

(i  or  Hoopers-hide. 

“ But  the  Chytrindra  defcribed  by  the  fame  Author 
is  certainly  not  our  Hot-cockle ; for  that  was  by  pinch- 
tf  ing  and  not  by  linking ; though  there  are  good  au- 
tc  thors  who  affirm  the  Paihapygifnms  to  be  yet  nearer 
Cl  the  modern  Hot-cockles . My  fon  Martin  may  ufc 
“ either  of  them  indifferently,  they  being,  equally 
antique- 

“ Building  of  Houfes , and  Riding  upon  Sticks,  have 
been  ufed  by  children  of  all  ages ; JEdificare  cafasr 
t(  eqtiitare  in  arundine  longa.  Yet  I much  doubt  whe- 
ther  the  riding  upon  Sticks  did  not  come  into  ufe 
•*  after  the  age  of  the  Centaurs . 

“ There  is  one  Play  which  Ihews  the  gravity  of  an- 
te  cient  Education,  called  the  Acinetinda,  in  which  . 
ft  children  contended  wha  could  longeft  fand  JlilL 
<«  This  we  have  fuffered  to  periih  entirely ; and,  if  I 
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" might  be  allowed  to  guefs*  it  was  certainly  firft  loft 
among  the  French. 

“ I will  permit  my  Son  to  play  at  Bp o'didaficinda 
“ which  can  be  no  other  than  our  Puj's  in  a Corner. 

“ Julius  Pollux,  in  his  ninth  book,  {peaks  of  the 
“ Melolonthe  or  the  Kite ; but  I queftion  whether  the 
“ Kite  of  Antiquity  was  the  fame  with  ours ; and 
<f  though  the  OpT-Muoniu  or  Quail -fighting  is  what  is 
moil:  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubtlefs  Cock- 
“ matches  alfo,  as  is  evident  from  certain  ancient  Gems 
“ and  Relievos. 

“ In  a word,  let  my  fon  Martin  difport  himfelf  at 
K<  any  Game  truly  antique,  except  one,  which  was 
“ invented  by  a People  among  the  Thracians,  who 
“ hung  up  one  of  their  Companions  in  a rope,  and 
“ gave  him  a Knife  to  cut  himfelf  down  ; which  if  he 
“ failed  in,  he  was  fuffered  to  hang  till  he  was  dead; 
“ and  this  was  only  reckoned  a fort  of  joke.  I am 
“ utterly  againft  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel. 

<c  I cannot  conclude,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
“ beauty  of  the  Greek  names,  whofe  etymologies  ac- 
“ quaint  us  with  the  nature  of  the  fports ; and  how 
**  infinitely,  both  in  fenfe  and  found,  they  excel  our 
“ barbarous  names  of  Plays.” 

I\  otwithftanding  the  foregoing  injunctions  of  Dr. 
Cornelius,  he  yet  condefcended  to  allow  the  Child  the 
ufe  of  fome  few  modern  Play-things ; fuch  as  might 
prove  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  inftilling  an 
early  notion  of  the  fciences.  For  example,  he  found 
that  Marbles  taught  him  Pcrcufifion,  and  the  La*ws  ofi 
Motion  ; Nut -crackers,  the  ufe  of  th c Leaver;  Swinging 
on  the  ends  of  a board,  the  Balance  ; Bottle  fcrews , 
the  Vice ; Whirligigs,  the  Axis  and  Periirochia  ; Bird- 
eager,  the  Bully  ; and  Fops,  the  Centrifugal'  motion*. 
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Others  of  his  fports  were  farther  carried  to  improve 
his  tender  foal  even  in  Virtue  and  Morality.  We  fhafl 
only  inftance  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  and  inftru&ive. 
Bob-cherry , which  teaches  at  once  two  noble  Virtues, 
Patience  anti  Conftancy ; the  firfl  in  adhering  to  the 
pnrfuit  of  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a difappeint- 
raent. 

Eefides  all  tnefe,  he  taught  him  as  a diveruon,  an 
odd  and  fecret  manner  of  Stealing , according  to  the 
Cuilom  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; wherein  he  fucceeded 
io  well,  that  he  praftifed  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Gymnaftics,  in  what  Exercifes  Mar- 
tinus  was  educated  ; fomething  concern- 
ing MufiCj  and  what  fort  of  a Man  his 
Uncle  was. 

NOR  was  Cornelius  lefs  careful  in  adhering  to  the 
rules  of  the  pureft  Antiquity,  in  relation  to  the 
Exercifes  of  his  Son.  He  was  fiript,  powdered,  and 
anointed,  but  not  confiantly  bathed,  which  occafioned 
many  heavy  complaints  of  the  Laundrcfs  about  dirtying 
his  linen.  When  he  played  at  Quoits,  he  was  allowed 
his  Breeches  and  Stockings;  becaufe  the  Difcoboli  (as' 
Cornelius  well  knew)  were  naked  to  the  middle  only. 
The  Mother  often  contended  for  modern  Sports  and 
common  Cuftoms,  but  this  was  his  conftant  reply,  “ Let 
“ a Daughter  be  the  Care  of  her  Mother,  but  the  Edu- 
“ cation  of  a Son  Ihould  be  the  delight  of  his  Father.” 
It  was  about  this  time,  he  heard,  to  his  exceeding 
content,  that  the  Harpafus  of  the  Ancients  was  yet 
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ufe  in  Cornwall,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of 
’urlbig.  He  was  fenfible  the  common  Foot-ball  was  a 
:ry  imperfedl  imitation  of  that  exercife ; and  thought 
nccefiary  to  fend  Martin  into  the  Weft,  to  be  imtia- 
•d  in  that  truly  ancient  and  manly  part  of  the  Gy?>i-  : 
uflicks.  The  poor  boy  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  return  > 
itli  a broken  leg.  This  Cornelius  looked  upon  but, 

> a flight  ailment,  and  promifed  his  Mother  he  would 
iftantly  cure  it : He  flit  a green  Reed,  and  call  the 
inife  upward,  then  tying  the  two  parts  of  the  Reed  to 
is  disjointed  place,  pronounced  thefe  words  Davies 
tries,  ajlataries,  dijjnnapiter ; Iraat,  hanat,  hunt,  ijla , 
•/la-,  fifia,  demi  abo,  dainnaaftra.  But  finding,  to  his  no 
nail  aftoniihment,  that  this  had  no  effedl,  in  five  days 
e cond-fcended  to  have  it  fet  by  a modern  Surgeon. 

Mrs.  Scriblerus,  to  prevent  him  from  expofing  her 
;n  to  the  like  dangerous  Exercifes  for  the  future,  pro- 
ofed to  fend  for  a Dancing-mafter,  and  to  have  him 
mght  the  Minuet  and  RigadoOn.  “ Dancing  (quoth 
Cornelius)  I much  approve,  for  Socrates  faid,  the  belt 
Dancers  were  the  beft  warriors  ; but  not  thofe  fpe- 
cies  of  Dancing  which  you  mention  : They  are  cer- 
tainly Corruptions  of  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Dance, 
which  were  utterly  difliked  by  the  founder  Ancients. 
Martin  fhall  learn  the  Tragic  Dance  only,  and  I will 
fend  all  over  Europe,  till  I find  an  Antiquary  able  to 
•inftrutl  him  in  the  Saltatio  Pyrrbica.  f Scaliger, 
from  whom  my  Son  is  lineally  defeended,  bcafts  t-o 
have  performed  this  warlike  Dance  in  the  prefence  of 

* Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  in  fine.  Carmen  contra  lupeata  men t- 
<-a,  cujus  •verba  inferere  non  tqutdtm  ferio  aufini,  quanquam  a Catoue 
odita.  Vid.  Caron,  de  re  ri/J}.  c.  160. 

■f  Scalig.  Poetic.  1.  x.  c.  9.  lianc  faltationcm  Pyrrhicam,  nos  fa - 
yet  diu,  jufj'u  Bon'tfacii  patrui,.  coram  Diva  Maximiliano,  non  fme 
■ pore  tot  hr  Germania r,  nprafentavlmus.  Sfco  tempore  vox  ilia  In:- 
iratoris,  Ilic  puer  aut  tboracem  pro  pclle  aut  pro  cunls  iabtiit • 


the  Emperor,  to  the  great  admiration  of  all  Ger- 
many. What  would  he  fay,  could  he  look  dov/n  and 
lee  one  of  his  poderity  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know 
“ the  lead  of  that  noble  kind  of  Saltation  ?” 

The  poor  Lady  was  at  lad  inured  to  bear  all  thefe 
things  with  a laudable  patience,  till  one  day  her  huf- 
band  was  feized  with  a new  thought.  He  had  met 
vvitii  a htying,  “ that  Spleen,  Garter , and  Girdle  are  the 
three  impediments  to  the  Curfus Therefore  Pliny 
(li'tn  xi.  cap.  37.)  fays,  that  fuch  as  excel  in  that  exer- 
cife  have  their  Spleen  cauterized.  “ My  fon  (quoth  Cor- 
nelius) runs  but  heavily ; therefore  I will  have  this 
operation  performed  upon  him  immediately.  More- 
over it  will  cure  that  immoderate  Laughter  to  which 
I perceive  he  is  addicted  : For  Laughter  (as  the  fame 
author  hath  it,  ibid.)  is  caufed  by  the  bignefs  of  the  / 
fplcen.5’  1 his  defign  was  no  fooner  hinted  to  Mrs.  \ 
Seriblerus,  but  fhe  burd  into  tears,  wrung  her  hands, 
and  indantly  lent  to  her  Brother  Albertus,  begging  him 
for  the  love  of  God  to  make  hade  to  her  Hulband. 

Albertus  was  a difereet  man,  fober  in  his  opinions, 
clear  of  Pedantry,  and  knowing  enough  both  in  Books, 
and  in  the  World,  to  preferve  a due  regard  for  what- 
ever was  ufeful  or  excellent,  whether  ancient  or  modern; 
If  he  had  not  always  the  authority,  he  had  at  lead  the 
art,  to  divert  Cornelius  from  many  extravagancies.  It 
was  well  he  came  fpeedily,  or  Martin  could  not  have 
boaded  the  entire  Quota  of  his  Vifcera.  “ What  does 
<c  it  fignify  (quoth  Albertus)  whether  my  Nephew  ex- 
“ cels  in  the  Curfus,  or  not?  Speed  is  often  a fymptom 
“ of  Cowardice,  witnefs  Hares  and  Deer.*’ — <4  Do  not 
te  forget  Achilles  (quoth  Cornelius)  : I know  that  Run-  P 
fC  ning  has  been  condemned  by  the  proud  Spartans, 

“ as  ufelels  in  war;  and  yet  Demodhenes  could  lay, 
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A'rrg  0 Qivyu'v  x.'  ncut-.w  [j,z yri^fixi  ; a thought  which 
the  Englifh  Hnciibras  has  well  rendered. 

For  he  that  runs  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  nc-sjer  do  that' s Jiaiti. 

That’s  true  (quoth  Albertus) , but  pray  confider  on  the 
other  fide  that  Animals  * fpleened  grow  extremely 
falacious,  an  experiment  well  known  in  dogs.”  Cor- 
lius  was  ftruck  with  this,  and  replied  gravely ; “ If 
it  be  fo,  I will  defer  the  Operation,  for  I will  not 
increafe  the  powers  of  my  foil’s  body  at  the  expence- 
of  thole  of  iiis  mind.  I am  indeed  difappointed  in 
molt  of  my  projects,  and  fear  I mull  fit  down  at  laft 
contented  with  fuch  methods  of  Education  as  modern 
b arbarity  affords.  Elappy  had  it  been  for  us  all,  had 
v/e  lived  in  the  Age  of  Auguffus ! Then  my  fon 
might  have  heard  the  Philofophers  difpute  in  the  Por- 
ticos of  the  Pakeffra,  and  at  the  fame  time  formed  his 
Body  and  Ids  Underffanding.”  “ It  is  true  (replied 
Albertus)  we  have  no  Exedra  for  the  Philofophers, 
adjoining  to  our  Tennis-Courts;  but  there  are  Ale  - 
houfes,  where  he  will  hear  very  notable  argumenta- 
tions : Though,  we  come  not  up  to  the  Ancients  in 
the  Tragic-dance,  we  excel  them  in  the-  yivGirufi,  or 
the  art  of  Tumbling.  The  Ancients  would  have  beat 
us  at  fiuoits,  but  not  fo  much  at  the  Jaculum , or 
pitching  the  Bar.  The  f Pugilatus  is  in  as  great  per- 
fection in  England  as  in  old  Rome,  and  the  Cornijh- 
Hug  in  tiie  \ Lucius  is  equal  to  the  •volutatoria  of  the 
Ancients.”  “ You  could  not  (anfwered  Cornelius)  have 
produced  a more  unlucky  inffance  of  modern  folly 
and  barbarity,  than  what  you  fay  of  the  Jaculum  || . 
The  Cretans  wifely  forbid  their  fervants  Gymna^ 

* Blackmore's  Eftjy  on  Spleen.  p Fifty  (Tufts, 

X Wrcitling.  ||  Ariftot.  Politic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 
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«f  dicks,  as  well  as  Arms ; and  yet  your  modern  Foot- 
“ men  exercife  themfelves  daily  in  the  Jaculum  at  the 
cc  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  whild  their  enervated  Lords 
are  lolling  in  their  chariots  (a  fpecies  of  Vettitation 
**  fcldom  ufed  amongd  the  Ancients,  except  by  cld 
men).”  “ You  fay  well  (quoth  Albertus),  and  we 
“ have  feveral  other  kinds  of  Ve&itation  unknown  to 
tlTe  Ancients ; particularly  flying  Chariots,  where 
“ the  people  may  have  the  benefit  of  this  exercife  at 
c‘  the  (mall  expence  of  a farthing.  But  fuppofe  (which 
« I readily  grant)  that  the  Ancients  excelled  us  almoft 
« in  every  thing,  yet  why  this  fmgularity?  Your  fon 
“ mud  take  up  with  fuch  mailers  as  the  prefent  age 
^ affords;  we  have  Dancing-mafters,  Writing-maders, 

“ and  Mudck-maders.” 

The  bare  mention  of  Muftck  threw  Cornelius  into  a N 
paflion.  “ How  can  you  dignify  (quoth  he)  this  mo-  ■ 
<*  dern  fidling  with  the  name  of  Mufick?  Will  any  of  ! 
*■<  your  bed  Hautboys  encounter  a Wolf  now-a-days  i 
“ with  no  other  arms  but  their  indruments,  as  did  that 
<*  ancient  piper  Pythocaris  ? Have  ever  wild  Boars, 

« Elephants,  Deer,  Dolphins,  Whale's,  or  Turbots, 

“ (hewed  the  lead  emotion  at  the  moil; -elaborate  drains  - 
“ of  your  modern  Scrapers,  all  which  have  been,  as  it 
<<  were,  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  Muficians? 

" Does  not  * ASlian  tell  us  how  the  Libyan  Mares  were 
« excited  to  horfmg  by  Mufick  ? (which  ought  .in  truth  . 
« to  be  a caution  to  moded  Women  againd  frequent-  j 
ing  Operas ; and  confider,  Brother,  you  are  brought 
« to  this  dilemma,  either  to  give  up  the  virtue  of  the  : 
cc  Ladies,  or  the  power  of  your  Mufick.)  Whence  i 
<c  proceeds  the  degeneracy' of  our  Morals r Is  it  not  j 
cc  from  the  lofs  of  ancient  Mufick,  by  which  (fays  Arif-  1 

•v , . • , ■ • < 

* yEllan.  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  xi.  cap.  iS.  and  lib.  xii.  cap.  44. 
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“ totle)  they  taught  all  the  Virtues  ? elfe  might  we 
“ turn  Newgate  into  a College  of  Dorian  Muficians, 
“ who  lhould  teach  moral  Virtues  to  thofe  people. 
ff  Whence  comes  it  that  our  prefent  difeafes  are  l'o 
llubborn?  whence  is  it  that  I daily  deplore  my  fciati- 
“ cal  pains?  Alas ! becaufe  we  have  loll  their  true  cure, 
*'f  by  the  melody  of  the  Pipe.  All  this  was  well  known 
“ to  the  Ancients,  as  * Theophradus  allures  us  (whence 
“ f Cadius  calls  it  locci  dolcntia  decantare) , only  indeed 
**  feme  fmall  remains  of  this  /kill  arc  preferved  in  the 
“ cure  of  the  Tarantula.  Did  not  J Pythagoras  dop 
“ a company  of  drunken  Bullies  from  donning  n civil 
“ houfe,  by  changing  the  drain  of  the  Pipe  to  the  fober 
“ Spondteus  ? and  yet  your  modern  Muficians  want 
“ art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common  Nickers. 
“ It  is  well  known,  that  when  tire  Lacedaemonian 
“ Mob  were  up,  they  ||  commonly  fent  for  a Lelbian 
“ Mudcian  to  appcaie  them,  and  they  immediately 
“ grew  calm  as  fcon  as  they  heard  Terpander  fmo-  : 
“ Yet  I don’t  believe  that  the  Pope’s  whole  band  of 
" Mufick,  though  the  bed  of  this  age,  could  keep  his 
“ Holinefs’s  Image  from  being  burnt  on  a fifth  of  No- 
“ vember.  Nor  would  Terpander  himfelf  (replied  Al- 
“ bertus)  at  Biliingfgatc,  nor  Timotheus  at  Plockley  in 
“ the  Hole,  have  any  rtianner  of  efiefl,  nor  both  of 
<£  them  together  bring  | Horneck  to  common  civility.” 
That’s  a grofs  midake  (faid  Cornelius  very  warmly), 
**'  and  to  prove  it  fo,  I have  here  a fmall  Lyra  of  my 
“ own,  framed,  drung,  and  tuned  after  the  ancient 
“ manner.  I can  play  fome  fragments  of  Lelbian 
tunes,  and  I wiih  I were  to  try  them  upon  the  mod 

* Atfenaeus,  lib.  xiv.  ■]  Lib.  de  funitate  tuenda,  cap.  2. 

t Quintilian,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  ||  Suidas  in  Timot’hco! 

4-  Horneck,  a fcurrilous  Scriblcr,  who  wrote  a weekly  paper 
titled  the  High  Get  man  D:ihr* 
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<c  paflionate  creatures  alive.” “ You  never  had  a 

better  opportunity  (fays  Albertus),  for  yonder  are  two 
t£  apple-women  fcolding,  and  jufl  ready  to  uncoif  one 
<f  another.”  With  that  Cornelius*  undreiTed  as  he  was, 
jumps  out  into  his  Balcony,  his  Lyra  in  hand,  in  his 
flippers,  with  his  breeches  hanging  down  to  his  ancles, 
a flocking  upon  his  head,  and  waiftcoat  of  murrey- 
coloured  lattin  upon  his  body  : He  touched  his  Lyra 
with  a very  unufual  fort  of  an  Harpegiatura,  nor  were 
his  hopes  fruftrated.  The  odd  Equipage,  the  un- 
couth Inftrument,  the  flrangenefs  of  the  Man  and  of  the 
Muflck,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that 
were  got  about  the  two  female  Champions,  and  at  lad 
of  the  Combatants  themfelves.  They  all  approached 
the  Balcony,  in  as  clofe  attention  as  Orpheus’s  firfl 
Audience  of  Cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian  Opera,  when 
fome  favourite  Ah  is  jufl  awakened.  This  fudden  ef- 
fect of  his  Muflck  encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  was 
obferved  he  never  touched  his  Lyre  in  fuch  a truly 
chromatick  and  enharmonick  manner,  as  upon  that  oc- 
caflon.  The  mob  laughed,  fung,  jumped,  danced, 
and  ufed  many  odd  geftures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be 
caufed  by  the  various  drains  and  modulations.  “ Mark 
0 (quoth  he)  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian,  in  that, 
« you  fee  the  eftedt  of  the  iEolian.”  But  in  a little 
time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  ftones  : 
Cornelius  then  withdrew,  but  with  the  greatefl  air  o~ 
triumph  in  the  world.  <e  Brother  (faid  he),  do  you 
“ obferve  I have  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the 
Phrygian;  I might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  fof- 
,c  ten  their  riotous  tempers  : But  it  is  enough  : learn 
“ from  this  fample  to  fpeak  with  veneration  of  ancient 
« Muflck.  If  this  lyre  in  my.  unfldlful  hands  can  per- 
*•  form  fuch  wonders,  what  muft  it  not  have  done  in 
“ thofe  of  aTimotheus  or  aTcrpander?”  Having  faid 
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tills,  he  retired  with  the  utmoft  Exultation  in  himfelf, 
and  Contempt  of  his  Brother ; and,  it  is  faid,  behaved 
that  night  with  fuch  unuftial  haughtinefs  to  his  family, 
that  they  all  had  reafon  to  with  for  fome  ancient  Tibi- 
cen  to  calm  his  Temper. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Rhetoric!.-,  Logick,  and  Metaphyficks. 


Qor  n e l i u s having  (as  hath  been  faid)  many  ways  been 
disappointed  in  his  attempts  of  improving  the  bodily 
f his  Son,  thought  it  now  high  time  to  apply 
to  tne  Culture  cf  his  internal  faculties,  die  judned  it 
proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  inftrucd  him  in  Rhctotick. 
But  herein  we  fhall  not  need  to  give  the  Reader  any 
account  of  his  wonderful  progrefs,  fince  it  is  already 
known  to-the  learned  world  by  his  -Treatifc  on  this  fub- 
jeet . I nic.au  the  admirable  Idifccurle  B&0& c,  winch 

he  wrote  at  this  time,  but  concealed  from  his  Father, 
knowing  his  extreme  partiality  for  the  Ancients.  It 
lay  by  him  concealed,  a id  perhaps  forgot  among  the 
great  multiplicity  of  other  Writings,  till,  about  the  year 
1727,  he  lent  it  us  to  be  printed,  with  many  additional 
examples  drawn  from  the  excellent  live  Poets  of  this 

pi  Tent  age.  We  proceed  therefore  to  Lorick  and  Me- 
tuphsjicks . 


J hi  wifc  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  thefe  being 
Polemical  Arts,  could  no  more  be  learned  alone,  than 
Fencing  or  Cudgel -playing.  He  thought  it  therefore 
nee  diary  to  look  out  for  fome  Youth  of  piegnant 
parts,  to  be  a fort  cf  humble  Companion  to  -his  Sou 
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in  thofe  ftudies.  His  good  fortune  directed  him  to  one 
of  the  mod:  fmgular  endowments,  whofe  name  was 
Conradus  Crambe,  who  by  the  father’s  fide  was  related 
.to  the  Crouches  of  Cambridge,  and  his  Mother  was 
Coufin  to  Mr.  Swan,  Gamefler  and  Punfter  of  the  City 
of  London.  So  that  from  both  parents  he  drew  a na- 
tural difpofition  to  .fport  himfelf  with  Words,  which  as 
they  are  faid  to  be  the  counters  of  wife  Men,  and 
ready-money  of  Fools,  Crambe  had  great  ftore  of  cafh 
of  the  latter  fort.  Happy  Martin  in  fuch  a Parent,  and 
fuch  a Companion  ! What  might  not  he  atchieve  in 
Arts  and  Sciences  ? 

Here  I muft  premife  a general  obfervation  of  great 
■benefit  to  mankind.  That  there  are  many  people  who 
have  the  ufe  only  of  one  Operation  of  the  Intellect, 
though  like  fhort-fighted  men  they  can  hardly  difcover 
it  themfelves they  can  form , Jingle  apprehenjions* , but 
have  neither  cf  the  other  two  faculties,  the  judiciu?n 
or  difcurfus.  Now  as  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that  people 
deprived  of  one  fenfe  have  the  others  in  more  perfec- 
tion, fuch  people  will  form  fingle  Ideas  with  a great 
deal  of  vivacity ; and  happy  were  it  indeed  if  they 
could  confine  themfelves  to  fuch,  without  forming^ udicia, 
..much  lefs  argumentations* 

Cornelius  quickly  difcovered,  that  thefe  two  lad  ope- 
rations of  the  intelled  were  very  weak  in  Martin,  and 
almoft  totally  extinguifhed  in  Crambe;  however,  he  ufed 
to  fay,  that  Rules  of  Logick  are  Spectacles  to  a purblind  , 
xmderltanding,  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  proceed  with 
his  two  pupils.  ' . 

* When  a learned  Friend  once  urged  to  our  Author  the  Autho- 
rity of  a famous  Diftionary-maker  againft:  -the  Latinity  of  the  ex- 
preflion  amor  publkus,  which  he  had  ufed  in  an  infcription,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  would  allow  a Diftionary-maker  to  understand  a fingle 
word,  but  not  two  words  put  together. 
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Martin’s  underllanding  was  To  totally  immerfed  in 
fenfible  objects,  that  he  demanded  examples  from  mate- 
rial things  of  the  abilra&ed  Ideas  of  Logick ; as  for 
Crambe,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  Words,  jfnd 
when  he  could  but  form  fortie  conceit  upon  them,  was 
fully  fatisficd.  Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  inftrudtor, 
that  All  men  were  not  fingular ; that  Individuality  could 
haraly  be  predicated  of  any  man,  for  it  was  commonly 
faid,  that  a man  is  not  the  fame  he  was ; that  madmen 
are  beJTde  themfelves , and  drunken  men  come  to  themfehes ; 
which  Ihows,  that  few  men  have  that  moil  valuable  lo- 
gical endowment,  Individuality  * . Cornelius  told  Mar- 
tin that  a fhoulder  of  mutton  was  an  individual,  which 
Cramoe  denied,  for  he  had  feen  it  cut  into  commons : 
1 hat’s  true  (quoth  the  Tutor),  but  you  never  faw  it  cut 
into  Ihoulders  of  mutton  : If  it  could  (quoth  Crambe), 
it  would  be  the  mod:  lovely  individual  of  the  Univerfity. 
When  he  was  told,  a fubjiance  was  that  which  was  fub- 
jecl  to  accidents ; then  Soldiers  (quoth  Crambe)  .are  the 
molt  iubltantia!  people  in  the  world.  Neither  would 
he  allow  it  to  be  a gocd  definition  of  accident,  that  it 
could  be  prefent  or  abfent  without  the  dejlrufiion  of  the 
J abject ; fmce  there  are  a great  many  accidents  that  de- 
itioy  the  fubjeft,  as  burning  does  a houfe,  and  death 
a man.  Lut  as  to  that,  Cornelius  informed  him,  that 
there  was  a natural  death,  and  a logical  death ; that  though 
a man,  a.ver  his  natural  death,  was  not  capable  of  the 


« 
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“ But  if  it  be  poflible  f r the  fame  man  to  have  di/Hnft  Jn- 
commumcab.c  conlcioulnci's  at  different  times,  it  is  without  doubt 
the  fame  man  would,  at  different  times,  make  different  perfons 
Which  we  fee  is  the  ienfe  of  mankind  in  not  puni/hing  the  mad- 
man for  the  fober  man’s  adhons,  nor  the  fober  man  for  what  the 
madman  did,  the.  eby  making  them  two  perfons;  which  is  fume - 
'v  1 e*PU,ned  b7  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Rnglijb,  when  they 
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lead  parifli  office,  yet  he  might  ftill  keep  his  Stall 
amongft  the  logical  predicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  fenfible  images. 
Thus,  calling  up  the  Coachman,  he  alked  him  what  he 
had  feen  in  the  Bear-garden  ? the  man  anfwered,  he  faw 
two  men  light  a prize ; one  was  a fair  man,  a Serjeant 
in  the  Guards ; the  other  black,  a Butcher;  the  Ser- 
jeant had  red  Breeches,  the  Butcher  blue ; they  fought 
upon  a ftage  about  four  o’clock,  and  the  Serjeant  wound- 
ed the  Butcher  in  the  leg.  <f  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius) 
“ how  the  fellow  runs  through  the  predicaments.  Men, 
“ fubjiantia  ; two,  quantitas  ; fair  and  black,  qualitas  ; 
“ Serjeant  and  Butcher,  relatio ; wounded  the  other, 
te  aiiio  et  pajfio  ; fighting,  Jit  us  ; ftage,  ubi ; two  o’clock, 
“ quaudo ; blue  and  red  Breeches,  habitus .”  At  the 
fame  time  lie  warned  Martin,  that  what  he-  now 
foamed  as  a Logician,  he  mull  forget  as  a natural 
Philofopher ; that  though  he  now  taught  them  that 
accidents  inhered  in  the  fubiect,  they  would  find  in 
time  there  was  no  firch  thing ; and  that  colour,  taftc, 
frnell,  heat  and  cold,  were  not  in  the  things,  but  only 
phantai'ms  of  our  brains.  He  was  forced  to  let  them 
into  this  fecret,  for  Martin  could  not  conceive  how  a 
habit  of  dancing  inhered  in  a dancing-mailer  when  he 
did  not  dance  ; nay,  he  would  demand  the  Charafterif- 
ticks  of  Relations.  Crambe  uled  to  help  him  out,  by 
telling  him,  a Cuckold,  a loiing  Gamefter,  a man  that 
had  not  dined,  a young  heir  that  was  kept  lhort  by  his 
father,  might  be  ail  known  by  their  countenance;  that, 
in  this  laft  cafe,  the  Paternity  and  Filiation  leave  very 
fenfible  impreflions  in  the  relatum  and  correlatum.  1 he 
greatdl  difficulty  was,  when  they  came  to  the  Tenth 
predicament.  Crambe  affirmed  that  his  habitus  was 
more  a fub dance  than  he  was;  for  his  clothes  could 
better  fubfili  without  him,  than  iie  without  his  clothes. 
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Martin  fuppofed  an  Univerfal  Man  to  be  like  a Knight 
of  a Shire  or  a Burgefs  of  a Corporation,  that  reprefent- 
ed  a great  many  Individuals.  His  father  a Iked  him,  if 
he  could  not  frame  the  Idea  of  anUniverfal  Lord  Mayor  ? 
Martin  told  him,  that,  never  having  feen  but  one  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Idea  of  that  Lord  Mayor  always  returned 
to  his  mind ; that  he  had  great  'difficulty  to  abltrad  a 
Lord  Mayor  from  his  Fur  Gown,  and  Gold  Chain  . 
nay,  that  the  horfe  he  faw  the  Lord  Mayor  ride  upon 
not  a little  diilurbed  his  imagination.  On  the  other 
hand,  Crambe,  to  fhow  himfelf  of  a more  penetrating 
genius,  fvvore  that  he  could  frame  a Conception  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  not  only  without  his  Horfe,  Gown,  and 
Gold  Chain,  but  even  without  Stature,  Feature,  Colour, 
Hands,  Head,  Feet,  or  any  Body ; which  he  fuppofed  was 
the  abftraft  of  a Lord  Mayor*.  Cornelius  told  him, 
that  he  was  a lying  Ralcal ; that  an  Univerfale  was  not 
the  object  of  imagination,  and  that  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  in  reality,  or  a parte  Ri.  But  I can  prove  (quoth 
Crambe)  that  there  are  Clyfie:  s a parte  Rei , but  Clyjlers 
are  unAoerfahs ; erge.  Thus  I prove  my  Minor.  Quod 
aptum  eji  inej/e  muitis , is  an  unvuerfale  by  definition  but 
every  clyfter  before  it  is  adminillered  has  that  quality ; 
therefore  every  clylter  is  an  urtinjerfale . 

He  alfo  found  fault  with  the  Advertifements,  that 
they  were  not  flridt  logical  definitions : In  an  advertife- 
ment  of  a Dog  Folcn  or  ftrayed,  he  faid  it  ought  to 
begin  thus.  An  irrational  animal  of  the  Genus  Caninum , 

• &c.  Cornelius  told  them,  that  though  thofe  advertife- 
ments v/ere  not  framed  according  to  the  exaft  rules  of 
logical  definitions,  being  only  drferiptions  of  things  nu~ 
mero  differentibus , yet  they  contained  a faint  image  of 

* This  is  not  a fair  representation  of  what  is  faid  in  the  EJftty  of 
Hum.  Underf.  concerning  general  ami  alfraEl  ideas.  But  lcriuus 
writers  have  done  that  Philolopticr  the  fame  injufticc. 
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the  pratdicabilia , and  were  highly  fubfervient  to  the  com- 
mon purpofes  of  life ; often  difcovering  things  that  were 
loft,  both  animate  and  inanimate.  An  Italian  Greyhound, 
of  a moife -colour,  a white  /peck  in  the  -neck,  lame  of  one 
leg, . belongs  to  fuck  a Lady.  Greyhound,  genus ; moufe- 
coloured,  &c.  differentia ; lame  of  one  leg,  accident ; 
belongs  to  fuch  a Lady,  proprium , 

Though  I am  afraid  I have  tranfgreffed  upon  my 
Reader’s  patience  already,  I cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any  yet  mention- 
ed; which  was  Crambe’s  Treat  if e on  Syllogifns.  He 
fuppofed  that  a Philofopher’s  brain  was  like  a great 
R oreft,  where  Ideas  ranged  like  animals  of  feveral  kinds ; ’ 
that  thofe  Ideas  copulated,  and  engendered  Conclufions; 
that  when  thofe  of  different  Species  copulate,  they 
bring  forth  monfters  or  abfurdities ; that  the  Major  is 
the  male,  the  Minor  the  female,  which  copulate  by  the 
Middle  Term,  and  engender  the  Conclufion.  Hence 
they  are  called  the  prcemiffa,  or  Predeceftors  of  the  Con- 
clulion  : and  it  is  properly  faid  by  the  Logicians,  quod 
pariant  fcientiatn,  opinionem,  they  beget  fcience,  opinion. 
Sec.  Univerfal  'Propofitions  are  Perfons  of  quality ' 
and  therefore  in  Logick  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
firft  Figure.  Singular  Propofitions  are  private  perfons, 
and  therefore  placed  in  the  third  or  laft  figure,  or  rank. 
From  thofe  principles  all  the  rules  of  Syllogifms  natu- 
rally follow. 

I.  That  there  are  only  three  Terms,  neither  more 
nor  lefs ; for  to  a child  there  can  be  only  one  fa- 
ther and  one  mother. 

II.  From  univerfal  premifes  there  follows  an  univer- 
fal conclufion,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that  perfons 
of  quality  always  beget  perfons  of  quality. 
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III.  From  the  Angular  premifes  follows  only  a lingulas 
conclufion,  that  is,  if  the  parents  be  only  private 
people,  the  iflue  mult  be  fo  likewife. 

IV.  From  particular  proportions  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded, becaufe  the  Indi'vidua  <vaga  are  (like 
whoremafters  and  common  ftrumpets)  barren. 

V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclufion  than  wa? 
in  the  premifes ; that  is,  children  can  only  inhe- 
rit from  their  parents. 

VI.  The  conclufion  follows  the  weaker  part;  that  is,, 
children  inherit  the  difeafes  of  their  parents. 

VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be  concluded,, 
for  from  divorce  or  feparation  there  can  come  no 
iifue  - 

VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclufion,  that 
being  logical  incefl. 

IX.  An  hypothetical  propofltion  is  only  a contrail,  or 
a promife  of  marriage  ; from  fuch  therefore  there 
can  fpring  no  real  iffue. 

X.  When  the  premifes  or  parents  are  neceflarily 
joined  (or  in  lawful  wedlock),  they  beget  lawful 
iflue;  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget  baf- 
tards- 

So  much  for  the  Affirmative  Propofltions ; the  Ne- 
gative mull  be  deferred  to  another  occafion. 

Crambe  ufed  to  value  himfelf  upon  this  fyfeem,  from 
whence  he  faid  one  might  fee  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
prefflon,  fuch  a one  has  a barren  imagination  ; and  tow 
common  is  it  for  fuch  people  to  adopt  conclufions  that 
are  not  the  iflue  of  their  premifes  ? therefore  as  an 
Abfurdity  is  a Monfler , a Falflty  is  a Bajlard ; and  a*. 
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true  conclufion  that  followeth  not  from  the  premifes, 
may  properly  be  faid  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what  is 
an  Enthymeme  ? (quoth  Cornelius.)  Why,  an  Enthy- 
meme  (replied  Crambe)  is  when  the  Major  is  indeed 
married  to  the  Minor,  but  the  Marriage  kept  ferret. 

Meta phy sicks  were  a large  field  in  which  to 
exercife  the  Weapons  Logick  had  put  into  their  hands, 
.iiere  Mm  tin  and  Crambe  ufed  to  engage  like  any  prize- 
fignteis,  before  their  Father,  and  his  other  learned 
companions  of  the  Sympofiacks.  And  as  prize-fighters 
tvdl  agree  to  lay  afide  a buckler,  or  fome  fuch  defen- 
five  Weapon,  fo  would  Crambe  promife  not  to  ufe  Jim - 
ptic iter  et  Jecundnm  quid,  provided  Martin  would  part 
with  materials  er  et  formal  iter : But  it  was  found,  that, 
without  the  help  of  the  defenfive  armour  of  thofe  dif- 
tinclions,  the  arguments  cut  fo  deep,  that  they  fetched 
blood  at  every  broke.  Their  7'kefes  were  picked  out 
cf  Juarez,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other  learned  writers 
cn  thofe  fuojedts.  I fliall  give  the  Reader  a tafte  of 
fome  of  them. 

I.  If  the  innate  Defire  of  the  knowledge  of  Meta- 
phyficks  was  the  caufe  of  the  Fall  of  Adam;  and  • 
the  Arbor  Porphyriana,  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  ? ajjirrned. 

II.  If  tranfcendental  goodnefs  could  be  truly  preai~ 
cated  of  the  Devil  ? afirtned. 

III.  Whether  one  or  many  be  firft  ? cr  if  one  doth  not 
fuppofe  the  notion  of  many  ? Suarez . 

IV.  If  the  defire  of  news  in  mankind  be  appetitus  inn  a- 
tus,  not  elicit  us  P a firmed. 

V.  Whether  there  is  in  human  underfiandings  poten- 
tial falfities  i a firmed. 
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martinus  scriblerus. 

\ I.  Whether  God  loves  a poflible  Angel  better  than  an 
aSl ualty-cxijlent  fly?  denied. 

VII.  If  Angels  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  another,  with- 
out going  through  the  middle  ? Aquinas. 

\ III.  Ii  Angels  know  tilings  more  clearly  in  a morn- 
ing ? Aquinas. 

IX.  "Whether  every  Angel  hears  what  one  Angel  fays 
to  another  ? denied.  Aquinas. 

X.  If  temptation  be  proprium  quarto  modo  of  the 
Devil  ? denied.  Aquinas. 

XI.  Whether  one  Devil  can  illuminate  another? 
Aquinas. 

XII.  If  there  would  have  been  any  females  born  in  the 
fate  of  innocence  ? Aquinas. 

XIII.  If  the  Creation  was  finilhed  in  fix  days,  becaufe 
fix  is  the  mod  perfect  number ; or  if  fix  be  the 
molt  perfedl  number,  becaufe  the  Creation  was 
finilhed  in  fix  days  ? Aquinas. 

There  were  feveral  others,  of  which  in  the  courfe  of 
the  life  of  this  learned  perfon  we  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  treat : and  one  particularly  that  remains 
undecided  to  this  day;  it  was  taken  from  the 
learned  Suarez. 

XIV . An  prater  effe  reale  aaualis  eflentia  flt  aliud  e(Te 
neceflarium  quo  res  adualiter  ex  flat  ? In  Englifh 
thus  : Whether  befides  the  real  being  of  adtual 
being,  there  be  any  other  being  neceffary  to  caufe 
a thing  to  be  ? 

This  brings  into  my  mind  a Projedl  to  banifh  Meta- 
phyficks  out  of  Spain,  which  it  was  fuppofed  might  be 
eft  equated  by  this  method  : That  nobody  fhould  ufe 
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any  Compound  or  Decompound  of  the  Subftanlial 
Verbs  but  as  they  are  read  in  the  common  conjugations ; 
for  every  body  will  allow,  that  if  you  debar  a Meta- 
physician from  ens,  ejfentia,  entitas,  fubjifientia,  &c.  there 
is  an  end  of  him. 

Crambe  regretted  extremely,  that  Subftantial  Forms , 
a race  of  harmlefs  beings  which  had  lafted  for  many 
years,  and  afforded  a comfortable  fubfiftence  to  many 
poor  Philofophers,  Ihould  be  now  hunted  down  like  fo 
many  Wolves,  without  the  poflibility  of  a retreat.  He 
confidered  that  it  had  gone  much  harder  with  them  than 
with  EJfences,  which  had  retired  from  the  Schools  into 
the  Apothecaries  Shops,  where  fome  of  them  had  been 
advanced  into  the  degree  of  FJuiriteffences.  He  thought 
there  fhould  be  a retreat  for  poor  fubjlantial  forms, 
among  the  Gentlemen-ufhers  at  court;  and  that  there 
were  indeed  fubjlantial  forms,  fuch  as  forms  of  Prayer, 
and  forms  of  Government,  without  which  the  things 
themfelves  could  never  long  fubfilt.  He  alfo  ufed  to 
wonder  that  there  was  not  a reward  for  fuch  as  could 
find  out  a fourth  figure  in  Logick,  as  well  as  for  thofe 
who  fhould  difcover  the  Longitude. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
ANATOMY. 

_or n e l i u s,  it  is  certain,  had  a mod  fuperflitious 
^ veneration  for  the  Ancients;  and  if  they  contra- 
dicted each  other,  his  reafon  was  fo  pliant  and  duCtne, 
that  he  was  always  of  the  opinion  of  the  laft  he  read. 
But  he  reckoned  it  a point  of  honour  never  to  be  r «r,- 
quifired  in  u aifpute ; from  which  quality  he  acquired 
the  Title  of  the  Invincible  Dodlor.  While  the  Proftfi'or 
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of  Anatomy  was  demonllrating  to  his  Son  the  feveial 
kinds  of  Int eji tries,  Cornelius  affirmed  that  there  were 
only  two,  the  Colon  and  the  Aichos , according  to  Hip- 
pocrates, who  it  was  impoffible  could  ever  be  miflaken- 
It  was  in  vain  to  allure  him  this  error  proceeded  from 
want  of  accuracy  in  dividing  the  whole  Canal  of  tire 
Guts  : Say  what  you  pleafe  (he  replied),  this  is  both 
mine  and  Hippocrates’s  opinion.  You  may  with  equal 
reafon  (anfwered  the  Profelfor)  affirm  that  a man’s 
Liver  hath  five  Lobes,  and  deny  the  Circulation  of  the 
blood.  Ocular  demonllration  (faid  Cornelius)  feems-  to 
be  on  your  fide,  yet  I lhall  not  give  it  up : Show  me 
any  vifcus  of  a human  body,-  and  I will  bring  you  a 
monfter  that  differs  from  the  common  rule,  in  the 
flruclure  of  it.  If  Nature  fhews  fuch  variety  in  the 
fame  age,  why  may  Hie  not  have  extended  it  fur- 
ther in  feveral  ages  ? Produce  me  a man  now  of  the 
age  of  an  Antediluvian  : of  tire  itrength  of  Samfon, 
or  the  fize  of  the  Giants.  If  in  the  whole,  why  not  in  ' 
parts  of  the  body,  may  it  not  be  poffible  the  prefent 
generation  of  men  may  differ  from  the  Ancients  ? The 
Moderns  have  perhaps  lengthened  the  channel  of  the 
guts  by  Gluttony,  and  diminifhed  the  liver  by  hard 
drinking.  Though  it  lhall  be  demonfirated  that  modern 
bluod  circulates,  yet  I will  believe  with  Hippocrates, 
that  the  blood  of  the  Ancients  had  a flux  and  reflux 
from  the  heart,  like  a tide.  Confider  how  Luxury 
hath  introduced  new  difeafes,  and  with  them,  not  im- 
probably, altered  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fluids.  Con- 
fider how  the  current  of  mighty  Rivers,  nay  the  very 
channels  of  the  Ocean,  are  changed  from  what  they  were 
in  ancient  days ; and  can  we  be  fo  vain  to  imagine  that 
the  Microcofm  of  the  human  body  alone  is  exempted 
from  the  fate  of  all  things  ? I queition  not  but  plauiible 
Conjcflurcs  may  be  made  even  as  to  the  Time,  when. 
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ft  befaan  to  circulate. — Such  difputes  as 
thefe  frequently  perplexed  the  Profefl'or  to  that  degree, 
that  lie  would  now  and  then  in  a paflion  leave  him  in 
the  middle  of  a Ledture  as  he  did  at  this  time. 

Thcie  unfortunately  happened,  Toon  after,  an  unu- 
fual  accident  which  retarded  the  profecution  of  the 
Hudies  of  Martin.  Having  purchafed  the  body  of  a 
Malefactor,  he  hired  a room  for  its  diffeftion  near  the 
Pell-fields  in  St.  Giles’s,  at  a little  difiance  from  Tyburn - 
Hoad.  Crambe  (to  whofe  care  this  body  was  commit- 
ted) carried  it  thither  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night  in 
a Hackney-  coach,  few  Houfe-keepers  being  very  will- 
ing to  let  their  lodgings  to  fuch  kind  of  Operator. 
As  he  wa9  foftly  Halloing  up  Hairs  in  the  dark,  with  the 
dead  man  in  his  arms,  his  burthen  had  like  to  have 
flipped  from  him,  which  he  (to  fave  from  falling)  grafp- 
ed  fo  hard  about  the  belly,  that  it  forced  the  wind 
through  the  Anus,  with  a noife  exactly  like  the  Crepitus 
of  a living  man.  Crambe  (who  did  not  comprehend  how 
this  part  of  the  Animal  Oeconomy  could  remain  in  a 
dead  man)  was  fo  terrified,  that  he  threw  down  the 
body,  ran  up  to  his  maker,  and  had  fcarce  breath  to  tell 
him  what  had  happened.  Martin  with  all  his  philofophy 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  poll. — 
You  may  fay  what  you  pleafe  (quoth  Crambe),  no  man 
alive  ever  broke  wind  more  naturally ; nay  he  feem- 
ed  to  be  mightily  relieved  by  it. — The  rolling  of  the 
corpfe  down  flairs  made  fuch  a noife  that  it  awaked 
the  whole  houfe.  The  maid  fhrieked,  the  landlady 
cried  out.  Thieves  ! but  the  landlord,  in  his  ihirt  as  he 
was,  taking  a candle  in  one  hand,  and  a drawn  fword 
in  the  other,  ventured  out  of  the  room.  The  maid 
with  only  a fmgle  petticoat  ran  up  flairs,  but  fpurning 
at  the  dead  body,  fell  upon  it  in  a fwoon.  Now  the 
landlord  flood  kill  and  likened,  then  he  looked  behind 
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him,  and  ventured  down  in  this  manner  one  flair  after 
another,  till  he  came  where  lay  his  maid,  as  dead,  upon 
another  corpfe  unknown.  The  wife  ran  into  the  llreet, 
and  cried  out.  Murder!  the  watch  ran  in,  while  Mar- 
tin and  Crambe,  hearing  all  this  uproar,  were  coming 
down  flairs.  The  watch  imagined  they  were  making 
their  efcape,  feized  them  immediately,  and  carried 
them  to  a neighbouring  Juflice  : where,  upon  fearch- 
ing  them,  feveral  kinds  of  knives  dnd  dreadful  wea- 
pons were  found  upon  them.  The  Juflice  firft  examin- 
ed Crambe  — What  is  your  Name  ? fays  the  Juflice.  I 
have  acquired  (quoth  Crambe)  no  great  Name  as  yet : 
they  call  me  Crambe  or  Crambo,  no  matter  which,  as 
to  myfelf ; though  it  may  be  fome  difpute  to  Poflerity. 
— What  is  yours  and  your  Mailer’s  profeffion?  “ It  is 
“ our  bufmefs  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  blood ; we  cut 
" off  the  heads,  and  pull  out  the  hearts  of  thofe  that 
“ never  injured  us;  we  rip  up  big-bellied  women,  and 
" tear  children  limb  from  limb.”  Martin  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  him ; but  the  J ufiice,  being  flrangely  allo- 
nifhed  with  the  franknefs  of  Crambe’s  Confeffion,  or- 
dered him  to  proceed ; upon  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing Speech  : 

M May  it  pleafe  your  Worfhip,  as  touching  the  body 
“ of  this  man,  I can  anfwer  each  head  that  my  accufers 
“ alledge  againfl  me  to  a hair.  They  have  hitherto 
“ talked  like  numfculls  without  brains ; but  if  your 
“ Worfhip  will  not  only  give  ear,  but  regard  me  with 
“ a favourable  eye,  I will  not  be  brow-beaten  by  the 
“ Supercilious  looks  cf  my  adverfaries,  who  now  Hand 
" cheek  by  Jowl  by  your  Worfhip.  I will  pr0ve  to 

their  faces,  that  their  foul  mouths  have  not  opened 
" their  bps  without  a falfity ; though  they  have  fhowed 
" their  teeth  as  if  they  would  bite  off  my  nofe.  Now, 
*'  Sir,  that  I may  fairly  flip  my  neck  out  of  the  collar, 
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f<  I beg  this  matter  may  not  be  flightly  fkinned  over.. 
**  Though  I have  no  man  here  to  back  me,  I will  un- 
“ bofom  myfelf,  fmce  Truth  is  on  my  fide,  and  fhaLi 
“ give  them  their  bellies  full,  though  they  think  they 
“ have  me  upon  the  hip.  Whereas  they  fay  I came 
“ into  their  lodgings,  with  arms,  and  murdered  this 
rt  man  without  their  Privity,  I declare  I had  not  the 
<f  leak  finger  in  it.;  and  fince  I am  to  Hand  upon  my 
“ own  legs',  nothing  of  this  matter  fhall  be  left  till  I 
“ fet  it  upon  a right  foot.  In  the  vein  I am  in,  I can^ 

not  for  my  heart’s  blood  and  guts  bear  this  ufage  : I 
ct  fhall  not  fpare  my  lungs  to  defend  my  good  name  : 
ce  I was  ever  reckoned  a good  liver  ; and  I think  I have 
“ the  bowels  of  cermpafhon.  I afk  but  juftice,  and  from 
“ the  crown  cf  my  head  to  the  foie  of  my  foot  I fhall 
“ ever  acknowledge  myfelf  your.  Worfhip’s  humble 
“ Servant.” 

The  Juftice  flared,  the  Landlord  and  Landlady  lifted 
up  their  eyes,  and  Martin  fretted,  while  Crambe  talked 
in  this  rambling  incoherent  manner,  till  at  length 
Martin  begged  to  be  heard.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  Juftice  was  convinced,  till  they  fent  for 
the  Finifher  of  human  laws,  of  whom  the  Corpfe  had 
been  purchafed ; who  looking  near  the  left  ear, 
knew  his  own  work,  and  gave  Oath  accordingly. 

No.fo.oner  was.  Martin  got  home,  but  he  fell  into  a 
paffion  at  Crambe..  “ What  Daemon,  he  cried,  hath 
“ ppffefted  thee,  that  thou  wilt  never  forfake  that  im- 
« pertinent  cuftom  of  punning  ? Neither  my  counfel 

nor  my  example  have  thus  milled  thee  ; thou  go- 
“■  verneft  thyfelf  by  moil  erroneous  Maxims.”  Far 
from  it  (anfwers  Crambe),  my  life  is  as  orderly  as  mv 
Di&ionary,  for  by  my  Di&ionary  1 order  my  life.  I 
have  made  a Kalendar  of  radical  words  for  all  the  fea- 
;fons,t  months,,  and  days  of  the  year  : Every  day  I am 
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under  the  dominion  of  a certain  Word ; but  this  day: 
in  particular  I cannot  be  milled,  for  I am  governed  by 
.one  that  rules  all  fexes,  ages,  conditions,  nay  all  ani- 
mals rational  and  irrational.  Who  is  not  governed  by 
the  word  Led?  Our  Noblemen  and  Drunkards  are 
pimp-led,  Phyficians  and  Pulfes  fee-led,  their  Patients 
and  Oranges  pil-led,  a New-married  Man  and  an  Afs 
.are  bride-led,  an  old-married  Man  and  a Pack-horfe 
fad-led.  Cats  and  Dice  are  rat-led.  Swine  and  Nobility 
are  ity-led,  a Coquette  and  a Tinder-box  are  fpark-led, 
a Lover  and  a Blunderer  are  grove-led.  And  that  I 

may  not  be  tedious Which  thou  art  (replied 

'Martin,  damping  with  his  foot),  which  thou  art,  I fay, 
beyond  all  human  toleration.  Such  an  unnatural,  un- 
accountable, uncoherent,  unintelligible,  unprofitable — 
There  it  is  now!  (interrupted  Crambe)  this  is  your 
day  for  Uns.  Martin  could  bear  no  longer how- 

ever, compofing  his  Countenance,  Come  hither  (he 
“ cried),  there  are  five  pounds,  feventeen  fhillings  and 
“ nine-pence  : thou  hall  been  with  me  eight  months, 
“ tliree  weeks,  two  days,  and  four  hours.”  Poor 
Crambe,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  faiary,  fell  into  tears, 
flung  the  money  upon  the  ground,  and  burfl  forth  in 

thefe  words : “ O Cicero,  Cicero!  if  to  pun  be 

“ a crime,  ’tis  a crime  I have  learned  from  thee  : O 
“ Bias,  Bias ! if  to  pun  be'  a crime,  by  thy  example 

“ was  I biafled.” Whereupon  Martin  (confider- 

ing  that  one  of  the  greated  Orators,  and  even  a Sage 
of  Greece  had  punned)  hedtated,  relented,  and  rein- 
dated  Crambe  in  his  Service. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

How  Martin  became  a great  Critick. 

jT  was  a moll  peculiar  Talent  in  Martinus,  to  con- 
vert every  trifle  into  a lerious  thing,  either  in  the 
way  of  Life,  or  in  Learning.  This  can  no  way  be 
better  exemplified,  than  in  the  effeCl  which  the  Puns 
of  Crambe  had  on  the  Mind  and  Studies  of  Martinus. 
He  conceived,  that  fomewhat  of  a like  Talent  to  this 
of  Crambe,  of  affembling  parallel  founds,  either  fyllables, 
or  words,  might  conduce  to  the  Emendation  and  Cor- 
rection of  Ancient  Authors , if  applied  to  their  Works, 
with  the  fame  diligence  and  the  fame  liberty.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  firlt  upon  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Terence; 
concluding,  that,  if  the  moft  correct  authors  could  be  fo 
ferved,  with  any  reputation  to  the  Critick,  the  amend- 
ment and  alteration  of  all  the  reft  would  eafily  follow  ; 
whereby  a new,  a vail,  nay  boundlefs  Field  of  Glory, 
would  be  opened  to  the  true  and  abfolute  Critick. 

This  Specimen  on  Virgil  he  has  given  us,  in  the 
Addenda  to  his  Notes  on  the  Dunciad.  His  Terence 
and  Horace  are  in  every  body’s  hands,  under  the 
names  of  Richard  B— ley,  and  Francis  H— re.  Ar.d 
we  have  convincing  proofs  that  the  late  Edition  of 
Milton,  publilhed  in  the  name  of  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  truth  the  work  of  no  other  than  our  Scriblerus. 
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C II  A P.  X. 

Of  Martinus’s  uncommon  Practice  of  Phy- 
fick,  and  how  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

;jguT  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  the  Hidory  of  the 
Progrels  of  Martinus  in  the  Studies  of  Phyfick, 
and  to  enumerate  feme  at  lead  of  the  many  Difcoveries 
and  Experiments  he  made  therein. 

One  of  the  firft  was  his  Method  of  invefeigating  la- 
tent Didempers,  by  the  fugacious  Quality  of  Setting- 
Dcgs  and  Pointers.  The  fuccefs,  and  the  Adventures 
that  befel  him,  when  he  walked  with  thefe  Animals, 
to  fmell  them  out  in  the  Parks  and  publick  places  about 
London,  are  what  we  would  willingly  relate  ; but  that 
his  own  Account,  together  with  a Lift  of  tbofe  Gentle - 
mn  and  Ladies  at  whom  they  made  a Full-Jet,  will  be 
oublilhed  in  time  convenient.  There  will  alfo  be  added 
:he  Reprefentation,  which,  on  occafion  of  one  diftem- 
per,  which  was  become  almoft  epidemical,  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged  to  lay  before  both  Kcufes  of  Parfia- 
ment,  m titled,  a Propofal  for  a General  Flux,  to  exter- 
minate at  one  blow  the  P-  x out  of  this  kingdom. 

But  being  weary  of  all  pra&ice  on  fret  id  Bodies',  from 
1 certain  nicenefs  of  Conftitution  (efpecially  when 
le  attended  Dr.  W oodward  through  a Twelvemonth’s 
:ourfe  of  Vomition),  he  determined  to  leave  it  off  en- 
irely,  and  to  apply  himfelf  only  to  difeafes  of  the 
U/W.  He  attempted  to  find  out  Specificks  for  all  the 
afjions ; and  as  other  Phylicians  throw  their  Patients 
nt°  Sweats,  vomits,  purgations,  etc.  he  call  them  into 
■ove.  Hatred,  Hope,  Fear,  Joy,  Grief,  etc.  And  in- 
ieed  the  great  irregularity  of  the  Paffions  in  the  Englifh 
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Nation,  was  the  chief  Motive  that  induced  him  to  ap- 
ply his  whole  Audies,  while  he  continued  among  us, 
to  the  Difeafes  of  the  Mind. 

To  this  purpofe  he-  dirc&ed,  in  the  firffc  place,  his 
late  acquired  (kill  in  Anatomy.  He  confldered  Virtues 
and  V ues  as  certain  Habits  which  proceed  from  the 
natural  formation  and  ftfuclure  of  particular  parts  of 
the  body.  A Bird  flies  becaufe  it  has  Wings,  a Duck 
fwims  becaufe  it  is  web-footed  : and  there,  can  be  no 
queftion  but  the  aduncity  of  the  pounces  and  beaks  of 
the  Hawks,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  fangs,  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  teeth,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  crural 
and  maffeter-mufcles  * in  Lions  and  Tygers,  are  the 
caufc  of  the  great  and  habitual  Immorality  of  thole 
Animals. 

ift,  He  obferved,  that  the  Soul  and  Body  mutually 
operate  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  if  you  deprive 
the  Mind  of  the  outward  inftruments  whereby'  flie  ufu- 
ally  exprefleth  that  Paflion,  you  will  in  time  abate  the 
Paflion  itfelf,  in  like  manner  as  Caftration  abates  Lull- 
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2 dly,  That  the  Soul  in  mankind  cxpreflfeth  every 
Paflion  by  die  Motion  of  fome  particular  Mufcles. 

3 dly.  That  all  Mufcles  grow  flronger  and  thicker 
•by  being  much  ufed ; therefore  the  habitual  Paflions- 
may  be  difcerned  in  particular  perlbns  by  die  ftrength 
and  bignefs  of  the  Mufcles  ufed  in  the  expreflion  of  that 
Paflion. 
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t±thly,  That  a mufcle  may  be  Arengthened  or  weaken- 
ed by  weakening  or  flrengthening  the  force  of  its  An~ 
tagonift.  Thefe  things  premifed,  he  took  notice* 
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That  complaifince,  humility,  af'ent,  approbation,  and 
ivilify,  were  exprefled  by  nodding  the  head  and  bow- 
ng  the  body  forward  : on  the  contrary,  dtjfent,  dijlikc, 
efufal,  pride,  and  arrogance,  were  marked  by  tolling 
lie  head,  and  bending  the  body  backwards : which 
wo  paflions  of  affent  and  dijfent  the  Latin  rightly  ex- 
■reiTed  by  the  words  adnuere  and  abnuere.  Now  he 
bferved  ^hat  complaiiant  and  civil  people  had  the 
lexors  of  the  head  very  ftrong  ; but  in  the  proud  and 
•\folent  there  was  a great  overbalance  of  ftrength  in 
ae  Extenfors  of  the  Neck  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back* 
‘om  whence  they  perforin  with  great  facility  the  mo- 
on of  tojjlug,  but  with  great  difficulty  that  of  boveing , 
nd  therefore  have  juftly  acquired  the  Title  of  ftijf-* 
ecked : In  order  to  reduce  fuch  perfons  to  a juft  ba- 
mce,  he  judged  that  the  pair  of  Mufcles  called  Retti 
tterni,  the  Maftoidal,  with  other  flexors  of  the  head, 
eck,  and  body,  muft  be  ftrengthened;  their  Anta- 
onifts,  the  Spleni  Complexi,  and  the  Extenfors  of  the 
pine  weakened  : For  which  purpofe  Nature  herfelf 
ems  to  have  direfted  mankind  to  correfl  this  Mufcu- 
.r  Immorality  by  tying  fuch  fellows  Neck  and  Heels , 
Contrary  to  this,  is  the  pernicious  Cuftom  of  Mo- 
lers  who  abolifh  the  natural  Signature  of  Modefty  in 
ieir  Daughters,  by  teaching  them  tojfmg  and  bridling, 
ither  than  the  balhful  pofture  of  Jlooping  and  hanging 
'■-ven  the  head.  Martinus  charged  all  hufbands  to  take 
)tice  of  the  Pofture  tf  the  Head  of  fuch  as  they  courted 
Matrimony,  as  that  upon  which  their  future  happi* 
■fs  did  much  depend. 

Flatterers , who  have  the  flexor  Mufcles  fo  ftrong  that 
ey  are  always  bowing  and.  cringing,  he  fuppofed 
ight  in  fome  meafure  be  corredtcd  by  being  tied  down 
ion  a Tree  by  the  back,  like  the  children  of  the  In- 
ans ; which  dodtrine  was  ftrongly  confirmed  by  his 
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obferving  the  ftrength  of  the  l&vatores  Scapula:  This 
Mufcle  is  called  the  Mufcle  of  Patience,  becatife  in  that 
alf'edlioivof  Mind  people  fhrug  and  raife  up  their  frie  d - 
ders  to  the  tip  of  the  ear.  This  Mufcle  alfo  lie  ob- 
ferved  to  be  exceedingly  ftrong  and  large  in  Henpecked 
Hujbandi , in  Italians,  and  in  Englijh  Minifters. 

In  purfuance  of  this  Theory,  he  fuppofcd  the  con - 
JlriBors  of  the  Eye-lids  mull  be  ftrengthened  in  the 
fupercilious,  the  abductors  in  drunkards  and  contem- 
plative men,  who  have  the  fame  heady  and  grave  mo- 
tion of  the  eye.  That  the  buccinators  or  blowers  up  of 
the  cheeks,  and  the  dilators  of  the  Nofe,  were  too  hrong 
in  Cholerick  people  ; and  therefore  Nature  here  again 
directed  us  to  a remedy,  which  was  to  correft  fach 
extraordinary  dilatation  by  pulling  by  the  Nofe. 

The  rolling  amorous  Eye,  in  the  Pahion  of  Love, 
might  be  corre&ed  by  frequently  looking  through 
glalfes.  Impertinent  fellows  that  jump  upon  Tables, 
and  cut  capers,  might  be  cured  by  relaxing  medicines 
applied  to  the  Calves  of  their  Legs,  which  in  fach 
people  are  too  hrong. 

But  there  were  two  cafes  which  he  reckoned  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Firh  Affectation,  in  which  there  were 
fo  many  Mufcles  of  the  bum,  thighs,  belly,  neck,  back, 
and  the  whole  body,  all  in  a falfe  tone,  that  it  required 
an  impracticable  multiplicity  of  applications. 

The  fecond  cafe  was  immoderate  Laughter When 
any  of  that  rifible  fpecies  were  brought  to  the  Doftor, 
and  when  he  confidered  what  an  infinity  of  Mufcles 
thefe  laughing  Rafcals  threw  into  a convuliive  motion 
at  the  fame  time ; whether  we  regard  the  fpafms  of  the 
Diaphragm  and  all  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  the 
horrible  riCius  of  the  mouth,  the  diftortiom  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  crifping  of  the  nofe,  twinkling  of  the  eyes* 
or  fpherical  convexity  of  the  cheeks,  with  the  trerr.u* 
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>us  fuccullion  of  the  whole  human  body  : when  he 
onfidered,  I lay,  all  this,  he  ufed  to  cry  cut,  Cafus 
lane  deplorabiiis  ! and  give  l'uch  Patients  over. 
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rhe  Cafe  of  a young  Nobleman  at  Court, 
with  the  Doctor’s  Prefcription  for  the 
fame. 

A N eminent  Indance  of  Martinus’s  Sagacity  in  dif- 
covering  the  Bidempers  of  the  Mind,  appeared 
n die  cafe  of  a young  Nobleman  at  Court,  who  was 
abferved  to  grow  extremely  affetted  in  his  fpeech,  and 
viumiical  in  all  nis  behaviour.  Me  began  to  afk  odd 
luedions,  talk  in  verfe  to  himfelf.  Unit  himfelf  up  from 
iio  iiiencis,  and  be  accerHole  to  none,  but  .flatterers, 
’nets,  and  Pickpockets;  till  his  Relations  and  old 
\ccoamtance  judged  him  to  be  lo  far  gone,  as  to  be  a 
it  Padent  for  the  Boftor. 

As  icon. as  he  had  heard  and  examined  all  the  fymp- 
cm.s,  he  pronounced  his  didemper  to  be  Love. 

Idis  friends  allured  him  that  they  had  with  great 
-are  obferved  all  his  motions,  and  were  perfectly  iatif- 
led  -Here  was  no  woman  in  the  cafe.  Scriblerus  was 
■s;  pofuive  that  he  was  defperately  in  love  with  fome 
? >irfon  or  other.  “ How  can  that  be?”  (faid  his  Aunt, 
-vlio  came  .o  afk  tne  advice,)  “ when  he  converfes  al~ 
* molt  with  none  but  himfelf?”  Say  you  fo?  he  re- 
3:K. vi,  w.iy  then  he  is  in  love  with  himfelf,  one  of  the 
no  r common  cafes  in  the  world.  I am  adonilhed 
people  qo  not  enough  attend  this  difeafe,  which  has 
.he  fame  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  admits  of  the  fame 
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cure  with  the  other  : efpecially  flnce  here  the  Cafe  of 
the  Patient  is  the  more  helplefs  and  deplorable  of  the 
two,  as  this  unfortunate  paffion  is  more  blind  than  the 
other.  There  are  people  who  difcover,  from  their  very 
youth,  a moft  amorous  inclination  to  themfelves;  which 
is  unhappily  nurfed  by  fuch  Mothers,  as,  with  their 
good  will,  would  never  fuffer  their  children  to  be 
crojed  in  love.  Eafe,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  blow  up  this 
flame  as  well  as  the  other  : Conftant  opportunities  of 
converfation  with  the  perfon  beloved  (the  greateft  of 
incentives)  are  here  impoffible  to  be  prevented.  Bawds 
and  pimps,  in  the  other  love,  will  be  perpetually  doing 
kind  offices,  fpeaking  a good  word  for  the  party,  and 
carry  about  Billet-doux.  Therefore  I alk  you.  Ma- 
dam, if  this  Gentleman  has  not  been  much  frequented 
by  Flatterers,  and  a fort  of  people  who  bring  him  de- 
dications and  verfes  ? “ O Lord  ! Sir  (quoth  the  Aunt), 
tc  the  houfe  is  haunted  with  them.”  There  it  is 
(replied  Scriblerus) ; thofe  are  the  bawds  and  pimps  that 
go  between  a man  and  himfelf.  Are  there  no  civil  ■ 
Ladies,  that  tell  him  he  dreffes  well,  has  a gentlemanly 
air  and  the  like  ? “ Why  truly,  Sir,  my  Nephew  is 

« not  awkward.”- Look  you.  Madam,  this  is  a 

misfortune  to  him;  in  former  days  thefe  fort  of  lovers 
were  haopy  in  one  refpeft,  that  they  never  had  any 

rivals,  but  of  late  they  have  all  the  Ladies  fo Be 

pleafed  to  anfwer  a few  queftions  more.  Whom  does 

he  generally  talk  of?  Himfelf,  quoth  the  Aunt. - 

Whole  wit  and  breeding  does  he  moft  commend  ? Kis 

own,  quoth  the  Aunt. Whom  does  he  write  letters 

to?  Himfelf.- Whom  does  he  dream  of?  All  the 

dreams  I ever  heard  were  of  himfelf. Whom  is  he 

ogling  yonder  ? Himfelf  in  his  looking-glafs. -Why 

does  he  throw  back  his  head  in  that  kngmfhmg* 
pofture  ? Only  to  be  bleft  with  a finite  of  himfelf  as  he* 
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rpaffes  by. Does  he  ever  deal  a kifs  from  himfelf,  by 

biting  liis  lips  ? Oh  continually,  till  they  are  perfedt 
vermilion. Have  you  obferved  him  to  ufe  Familia- 

rities with  any  body?  “ With  none  but  himfelf:  he 
“ often  embraces  himfelf  with  folded  arms,  he  claps 
“ his  hand  often  upon  his  hip,  nay  fometimes  thruds 
it  into  his  bread. ” 

Madam,  faid  the  Dodlor,  all  thefe  are  drong  fymp- 
:toms ; but  there  remain  a few  more.  Has  this  amo- 
rous gentleman  prefented  himfelf  with  any  Love-toys ; 
luch  as  gold  Snuff-boxes,  repeating  Watches,  or 
Tweezer-cafes  ? thole  are  things  that  in  time  will 
foften  the  mod  obdurate  heart.  “ Not  only  fo  (faid 
“ the  Aunt),  but  he  bought  the  other  day  a very  line 

c‘  brilliant  diamond  Ring  lor  his  own  wearing.” - 

Nay,  il  he  has  accepted  of  this-  Ring,  the  intrigue  is 
very  forward  indeed,  and  it  is  high  time  for  friends 

to  interpofe. Pray,  Madam,  a word  or  two  more  : 

Is  he  jealous  that  his  acquaintance  do  not  behave 
themfelves  with  refpedt  enough?  will  he  bear  jokes 
and  innocent  freedoms  ? £‘  By  no  means ; a familiar 
appellation  makes  him  angry;  if  you  lhake  him  a 
“ little  roughly  by  the  hand,  he  is  in  a rage;  but  if 
you  chuck  him  under  the  chin,  he  will  return  you  a 

" box  on  the  ear.” Then  the  cafe  is  plain  : he  has 

the  true  Pathogncmick  fign  of  Love,  JealouJy ; for  no- 
body will  fuder  his  -midrefs  to  be  treated  at~  that  rate. 
Madam,  upon  the  whole,  this  cafe  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous. I here  are  fome  people  who  are  far  gone  in 
this  paflion  of  felf-love ; but  then  they  keep  a very 
beret  Intrigue  with  themfelves,  and  hide  it  from  all  the 
world  belides.  But  this  Patient  has  not  the  lead  care 
af  the  Reputation  of  his  Beloved,  he  is  downright 
fcandalous  in  his  behaviour  with  himfelf;  he  is 
enchanted,  bewitched,  and  almod  pad  cure.  How- 
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ever,  let  the  following  methods  be  tried  upon 
him. 

Firft,  let  him  * * * Hiatus.  * * * Secondly,  let  him 
wear  a Bob-wig.  Thirdly,  fhun  the  company  of  flat- 
terers, nay  of  ceremonious  people,  and  of  all  French- 
men in  general.  It  would  not  be  amifs  if  he  travelled 
over  England  in  a Stage-coach,  and  made  the  Tour  ot 
Holland  in  a Track-fcoute.  Let  him  return  the  Snuff- 
boxes, Tweezer-cafes  (and  particularly  the  Diamond- 
ring), which  he  has  received  from  himfelf.  Let  fome 
knowing  friend  reprefent  to  him  the  many  vile  Qualities 
of  this  Miftrefs  of  Iris : Let  him  be  lhown  that  her  Ex- 
travagance, Pride,  and  Prodigality,  will  infallibly  bring 
him  to  a morfel  of  bread  : Let  it  be  proved,  that  he 
has  been  falfe  to  himfelf,  and  if  Treachery  is  not  a 
fufheient  c^ufe  to  difcard  a Miftrefs,  what  is?  In  lhort, 
let  him  be  made  to  fee  that  no  mortal  befides  himfelf 
either  loves,  or  can  fuffer  this  Creature.  Let  all  Look- 
ing-glades, polifhed  Toys,  and  even  clean  Plates  be 
removed  from  him,  for  fear  of  bringing  back  the  ad- 
mired object.  Let  him  be  taught  to  put  off  all  thofe 
tender  airs,  afre&ed  fmiles,  languiihing  looks,  wanton 
tofles  of  the  head,  coy  motions  of  the  body,  that  min- 
cing gait,  foft  tone  of  voice,  and  all  that  enchanting 
womanlike  behaviour,  that  has  made  him  the  charm 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  the  objeft  of  his  own  adoration. 
Let  him  furprize  the  Beauty  he  adores  at  a difadvan- 
tage,  furvey  himfelf  naked,  diveftedof  artificial  charms, 
and  he  will  find  himfelf  a forked  ftradling  Animal/with 
bandy  legs,  a ihor.t  neck,  a dun  hide,  and  a pot-belly. 
It  would  be  yet  better,  if  he  took  a ftrong  purge  once 
a-week,  in  order  to  contemplate  himfelf  in  that  condi- 
tion : at  which  time  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  life 
of  the  Letters,  Dedications,  etc.  abovefaid.  Something 
like  this  has  been  obfervcd,  by  Lucretius  and  others,  to 
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be  a powerful  remedy  in  the  cafe  of  Women.  If  al| 
this  will  not  do,  I mull  e’en  leave  the  poor  man  to  his 
deitiny.  Let  him  marry  himfelf,  and  when  he  is  con- 
demned eternally  to  himfelf,  perhaps  he  may  run  to 
the  next  pond  to  get  rid  of  himfelf,  the  Fate  of  moll 
violent  Self-lovers. 


C H A P.  XII. 

How  Martinus  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
Seat  of  the  Soul,  and  of  his  Correfjpond- 
ence  with  the  Free-Thinkers. 

JN  this  Defign  of  Martin  to  invelfigate  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Mind,  he  thought  nothing  fo  neceffary  as  an 
Enquiry  after  the  Seat  of  the  Soul ; in  which,  at  firff, 
he  laboured  under  great  uncertainties.  Sometimes  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  in  the  Brain,  fometimes  in 
the  Stomach,  and  fometimes  in  the  Heart.  Afterwards 
he  thought  it  abfurd  to  confine  that  fovereign  Lady  to 
one  apartment,  which  made  him  infer,  that  Ihe  fhifted 
it  according  to  the  feveral  functions  of  life  : The  Brain 
was  her  Study,  the  Heart  her  State-room,  and  the  Sto- 
mach her  Kitchen.  But  as  he  faw  feveral  Offices  of  life 
went  on  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this 
Hypothefis  alfo.  He  now  conjeflured  it  was  more  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Soul  to  perform  feveral  Operations 
by  her  little  Minifters,  the  Animal  Spirits,  from  whence 
it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  (he  relides  in  different 
parts  according  to  different  Inclinations,  Sexes,  Ages, 
and  Frofeffions.  Thus,  in  Epicures  he  feated  her  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Stomach,  Philofophers  have  her  in  the 
uram.  Soldiers  in  their  Heart,  Women  in  their  Tongues, 
Vol.  IV.  G 
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Fidlers  in  their  Fingers,  and  Rope-dancers  in  their 
Toes.  At  length  he  grew  fond  of  the  Glandula  Pinea- 
lis,  differing  many  Subjedts  to  find  out  the  different 
Figure  of  this  Gland,  from  whence  he  might  difcover 
the  caufe  of  the  different  Tempers  in  mankind.  He 
fuppofed  that  in  fadtious  and  reftlefs-fpirited  people,  he 
Ihould  find  it  (harp  and  pointed,  allowing  no  room  for 
the  foul  to  repofe  herfelf;  that  in  quiet  Tempers  it 
was  flat,  fmooth,  and  foft,  affording  to  the  Soul,  as  it 
were,  an  eafy  cufhion.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  by 
obferving,  that  Calves  and  Philofophers,  Tygers  and 
Statefmen,  Foxes  and  Sharpers,  Peacocks  and  Fops, 
Cock-fparrows  and  Coquettes,  Monkeys  and  Players, 
Coyrtiers  and  Spaniels,  Moles  and  Mifers,  exadtly  re- 
ferable one  another  in  the  conformation  of  the  Pineal 
Gland . He  did  not  doubt  like  wife  to  find  the  fame  re- 
femblance  in  Highwaymen  .and  Conquerors : In  order 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  in  which,  it  was,  that  he  purchafed  the 
body  of  one  of  the  firft  Species  (as  hath  been  before  re- 
lated) at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  to  have  the  happinefs 
of  one  of  the  latter  too,  under  his  Anatomical  knife. 

V/e  muft  not  omit  taking  notice  here,  that  thefe  En- 
quiries into  the  Seat  of  the  Soul  gave  occaflon  to  his 
firft  correfpondence  with  the  Society  of  Free  Thinkers, 
who  were  then  in  their  infancy  in  England,  and  fo 
much  taken  with  the  promiflng  endowments  of  Mar- 
tin, that  they  ordered  them  Secretary  to  write  him  the 
following  Letter. 

T 1 the  learned  Inquifitor  into  Nature,  Martinus  Scrib- 
n e r u s the  " Society  of  Free-Thinkers  greeting . 

-Grecian  Coffee-PIoafe,  May  7. 
jT  is  with  unfpeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of  your 
* inquifitive  Genius,  and  we  think  it  great  pity  that 
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it  (hould  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  looking  after 
that  Theological  Non-entity  commonly  called  the  Soul: 
Since  after  all  your  enquiries,  it  will  appear  you  have 
loll  your  labour  in  feeking  the  Refidence  of  fuch  a 
Chimera,  that  never  had  being  but  in  the  brains  of 
fome  dreaming  Philofophers.  Is  it  not  De)nonfiration 
to  a perfon  of  your  Senfe,  that,  fine q you  cannot  find  it 3 
there  is  no  fiuch  thing  ? In  order  to  fet  fo  hopeful  a Ge- 
nius right  in  this  matter,  we  have  lent  you  an  anfwer 
to  the  ill-grounded  Sophifms  of  thofe  crackbrained 
fellows,  and  likewife  an  eafy  mechanical  explication  of 
Perception  or  Thinking . 

* One  of  their  chief  Arguments  is,  that  Selfi-confici - 
oufinefis  cannot  inhere  in  any  fyftem  of  Matter,  becaufe 
all  matter  is  made  up  of  feveral  diftinft  beings,  which 
never  can  make  up  one  individual  thinking  being. 

This  is  eafily  anfwered  by  a familiar  inllance.  In 
every  Jack  there  is  a ?neat-roafiing  Quality,  which  nei- 
ther refides  in  the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any 
particular  wheel  of  the  Jack,  but  is  the  refult  of  the 
whole  compofltion  : So  in  an  Animal,  the  felf-confci- 
oufnefs  is  not  a real  Quality  inherent  in  one  Being  (any 
more  than  meat-roafting  in  a Jack)  but  the  refult  of 
feveral  Modes  or  Qualities  in  the  fame  fubjeft.  As  the 
fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,  the  weight,  the  cords,  etc. 
make  one  Jack,  fo  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  make 
one  Animal.  As  perception  or  confcioufnefs  is  faid  to 
be  inherent  in  this  Animal,  fo  is  meat-roafting  faid  to 
be  inherent  in  the  Jack.  As  fenfation,  reafoning,  voli- 
tion, memory,  etc.  are  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking; 
fo  roafting  of  beef,  roafting  of  mutton,  roafting  of  pul- 
lets, geefe,  turkeys,  etc.  are  the  feveral  modes  of  meat- 

* This  whole  Chapter  is  an  inimitable  ridicule  on  Collins' s argu- 
ments againft  Clarke , to  prove  the  Soul  only  a Quality . 
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roafting.  And  as  the  general  Quality  of  meat-roafting, 
with  its  feveral  modifications  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pul- 
lets, etc.  does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  Jack ; 
fo  neither  does  Confcioufnefs,  with  its  feveral  Modes  of 
fenfation,  intelle&ion,  volition,  etc.  inhere  in  any  one, 
but  is  the  refult  from  the  mechanical  compofxtion  of  the 
whole  Animal. 

Juft  fo,  the  Quality  or  Difpofttion  in  a Fiddle  to 
play  tunes,  with  the  feveral  Modifications  of  this  tune- 
playing quality  in  playing  of  Preludes,  Sarabands,  Jigs, 
and  Gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  in  the  inftru- 
-ment,  as  the  Thought  or  the  Imagination  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Perfon  that  compofes  them. 

The  Parts  (fay  they)  of  an  animal  body  are  perpetu- 
ally changed,  and  the  fluids,  which  feem  to  be  the  fub- 
je£l  of  confcioufnefs,  are  in  a perpetual  circulation; 
fo  that  the  fame  individual  particles  do  not  remain  in 
the  Brain ; from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  idea 
of  Individual  Confcioufnefs  muft  be  conftantly  tranflat- 
ed  from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another,  whereby  the 
Particle  A,  for  example,  muft  not  only  be  confcious, 
but  confcious  that  it  is  the  fame  being  with  the  Particle 
B that  went  before. 

We  anfwer,  this  is  only  a fallacy  of  the  imagination, 
and  is  to  be  underftood  in  no  other  fenfe  than  that 
maxim  of  the  Englifti  law,  that  the  King  never  dies. 
This  power  of  thinking,  felf-moving,  and  governing 
the  whole  Machine,  is  communicated  from  every  Par- 
ticle to  its  immediate  Succeflbr ; who,  as  foon  as  he  is 
gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  the  Government, 
which  ftill  preferves  the  Unity  of  the  whole  Syftem. 

They  make  a great  noife  about  this  Individuality  : 
how  a man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  the  fame 
Individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago ; notwithftanding 
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the  flux  ftate  of  the  Particles  of  matter  that  compofe 
his  body.  We  think  this  is  capable  of  a very  plain 
anfwer,  and  may  be  eafily  illuftrated  by  a familiar  ex- 
ample. 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a pair  of  black  worked  ftock- 
ings, which  his  maid  darned  fo  often  with  ftlk,  that 
they  became  at  laft  a pair  of  filk  ftockings.  Now,  fup- 
pofing  thofe  ftockings  of  Sir  John’s  endued  with  fome 
degree  of  Confcioufnefs  at  every  particular  darning*, 
they  would  have  been  fenftble,  that  they  were  the  fame 
individual  pair  of  ftockings  both  before  and  after  the 
darning ; and  this  fenfation  would  have  continued  in 
them  through  all  the  fucceflion  of  darnings ; and  yet 
after  the  laft  of  all,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  thread 
left  of  the  firft  pair  of  ftockings,  but  they  were  grown 
to  be  filk  ftockings,  as  was  faid  before. 

And  whereas  it  is  aftirmed,  that  every  animal  is  con- 
fcious  of  fome  individual  felf-moving,  felf-determining 
principle ; it  is  anfwered,  that,  as  in  a Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, all  things  are  determined  by  a Majority , fo  it  is 
in  every  Animal  fyftem.  As  that  which  determines 
the  Houfe  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon  of  the  whole  affem- 
bly ; it  is  no  otherwife  with  thinking  Beings,  who  are 
determined  by  the  greater  force  of  feveral  particles  ; 
which,  like  fo  many  unthinking  Members,  compofe 
one  thinking  Syftem. 

And  whereas  it  is  likewife  obje&ed,  that  Punifh- 
ments  cannot  be  juft  that  are  not  infiidted  upon  the  fame 
individual,  which  cannot  fubftft  without  the  notion  of 
a fpiritual  fubftance  : We  reply,  that  this  is  no  greater 
ditnculty  to  conceive,  than  that  a Corporation,  which, 
is  likewife  a flux  body,  may  be  punifhed  for  the  faults, 
and  liable  to  the  debts,  of  their  Predeceflors. 

We  proceed  now  to  explain,  by  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
Brain,  the  feveral  Modes  of  thinking.  It  is  well  known 
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to  Anatomifts  that  the  Brain  is  a Congeries  of  Glands, 
that  feparate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  Animal 
Spirits;  that  a Gland  is  nothing  but  a Canal  of  a great 
length,  variouily  intorted  and  wound  up  together.  From 
the  Arietation  and  Motion  of  the  Spirits  in  thofe  Canals, 
proceed  all  the  different  forts  of  Thoughts.  Simple 
.Ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  Spirits  in  one 
fimple  Canal : when  two  of  thefe  Canals  difembogue 
themfelves  into  one,  they  make  what  we  call  a Propo- 
sition; and  when  two  of  thefe  propofitional  Channels 
empty  themfelves  into  a third,  they  form  a Syllogifm, 
or  a Ratiocination.  .Memory  is  performed  in  a diftind 
apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  veflels  fimilar,  and 
like  fituated  to  the  ideal,  propofitional,  and  fyllogifiical 
veffels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  After  the 
fame  manner  it  is  eafy  to  explain  the  other  modes  of 
thinking ; as  alfo  why  fome  people  think  fo  wrong  and 
perverfely,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad  configuration 
of  thofe  Glands.  Some,  for  example,  are  born  without 
the  propofitional  or  fyllogifiical  Canals ; in  others,  that 
reafon  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities ; in  dull  fel- 
lows, of  too  great  a length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the 
fpirits  is  retarded ; in  trifling  geniufes,  weak  and  fmall ; 
in  the  over-refining  fpirits,  too  much  intorted  and 
winding ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  are  fo  much  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  our 
Hypothefis,  that  we  have  employed  one  of  our  Mem- 
bers, a great  Virtuofo  at  Nuremberg,  to  make  a fort 
of  an  Hydraulick  Engine,  in  which  a chemical  liquor 
refembling  blood,  is  driven  through  elaftick  channels 
refembling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force  of  an  Em- 
bolus like  the  heart,  and  wrought  by  a pneumatick 
Machine  of  the  nature  of  the  lungs,  with  ropes  and 
pullies,  like  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  mufcles : and 
we  are  perfuaded  that  this  our  artificial  Man  will  not 
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only  walk,  and  fpeak,  and  perform  mod  of  the  out- 
ward actions  of  the  animal  life,  but  (being  wound  up 
once  a week)  will  perhaps  reafon  as  well  as  mod  of  your 
Country-Parfons.- 

We  wait  with  the  utniod  impatience  for  the  honour 
of  having  you  a Member  of  our  Society,  and  beg  leave 
to  adure  you  that  we  are,-  etc. 

What  return  Martin  made  to  this  obliging  Letter, 
we  mud  defer  to  another  occadon  : let  it  futhce  at  pre- 
fent  to  tell,  that  Crambe  was  in  a great  rage  at  them, 
for  dealing  (as  he  thought)  a hint  from  his  Theory  rf 
Syllogifms,  without  doing-  him'  the  honour  fo  much  as 
to  mention  him.  He  advifed  his  Mader  by  no  means 
to  enter  into  - their  Society,  unlefs  they  would  give  him 
furheient  fecurity,  to  bear  him  harmlefs  from  any  thing 
that  might  happen  after  this  prefent  life. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Secefiion  of  Martinus,  and  feme 
Hint  of  his  Travels. 

JT  was  in  the  year  1699,  that  Martin  fet  out  on  his- 

Travels.  Thou  wilt  certainly  be  very  curious  to 
know  what  they  were.-  It  is  not  yet  time  to  inform 
thee.  But  what  hints  I am  at  liberty  to  give,  I will. 

Thou  (halt  know  then,  that  in  his  fird  Voyage  he 
was  carried  by  a profperous  Storm,  to  a Difcovery  of 
the  Remains  of  the  ancient  Pygmean  Empire. 

That  in  his  fecond,  he  was  as  happily  fhipwrecked 
on  the  Land  of  the  Giants , now  the  mod  humane 
people  in  the  world. 

That  in  his  third  Voyage,  he  difeovered  a whole 
Kingdom  of  Philnfophers , who  govern  by  the  Mathema- 
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ticks ; with  whofe  admirable  Schemes  and  Projects  he 
returned  to  benefit  his  own  dear  Country ; but  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  them  rejedled  by  the  envious  Mi- 
niflers  of  Sheeen  Anne,  and  himfelf  fent  treacherously 
away. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  his  fourth  Voyage  he  dilco- 
vers  a Vein  of  Melancholy,  proceeding  almofl  to  a 
Difgufl  of  his  Species ; but,  above  all,  a mortal  Deteft- 
ation  to  the  whole  flagitious  Race  of  Minifters , and  a 
final  Refolution  not  to  give  in  any  Memorial  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  in  order  to  fubject  the  Lands  he  difco- 
vered  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain . 

Now  if,  by  thefe  hints,  the  Reader  can  help  himfelf 
to  a farther  difcovcry  of  the  Nature  and  Contents  of 
thefe  Travels,  he  is  welcome  to  as  much  light  as  they 
afford  him ; I.  am  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour, 
not  to  fpeak  more  openly. 

But  if  any  man  fhall  ever  fee  fuch  very  extraordinary 
Voyages,  into  fuch  very  extraordinary  Nations,  which 
manifefl  the  molt  diftinguifhing  marks  of  a Philofo- 
pher,  a Politician,  and  a Legiflator ; and  can  imagine 
them  to  belong  to  a Surgeon  of  a Ship,  or  a Captain  of 
a Merchantman,  let  him  remain  in  his  Ignorance. 

And  whoever  he  be,  that  fhall  farther  obferve,  in 
every  page  of  fuch  a book,  that  cordial  Love  of  Man- 
kind, that  inviolable  Regard  to  Truth,  that  Paffion  for 
his  dear  Country,  and  that  particular  attachment  to  the 
excellent  princefs  Queen  Anne ; furely  that  man  de- 
serves to  be  pitied,  if  by  all  thofe  vifible  figns  and 
charadlers,  he  cannot  diflinguifh  and  acknowledge 
the  Great  Seri  bier  us  *. 

* Gullivers  Travels  were  firft  intended  as  a part  of  Scriblerus’s 
Memoirs. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Difcoveries  and  Works  of  the  Great 
Scriblerus,  made  and  to  be  made,  written 
and  to  be  written,  known  and  unknown. 

tjere  therefore,  at  this  great  Period,  vve  end  our 
^ firft  Book.  And  here,  O Reader,  we  entreat  thee 
utterly  to  forget  all  thou  haft  hitherto  read,  and  to  call 
thy  eyes  only  forward,  to  that  boundlefs  Field  the  next 
ihall  open  unto  thee ; the  fruits  of  which  (if  thine,  or 
our  fins  do  not  prevent)  are  to  fpread  and  multiply 
over  this  our  work,  and  over  all  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  know  what  thou  oweft,  and  what 
thou  yet  may’ft  owe,  to  this  excellent  Perfon,  this  Pro- 
digy of  our  age ; who  may  well  be  called.  The  Philofo- 
pher  of  Ultimate  Caufes,  fince  by  a Sagacity  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  he  hath  difcovered  Effedts  in  their  very  Caufe  ; 
and  without  the  trivial  helps  of  Experiments,  or  Ob- 
fervations,  hath  been  the  Inventor  of  moft  of  the  mo- 
dern Syftems  and  Hypothefes. 

He  hath  enriched  Mathematicks  with  many  precife- 
and  geometrical  Quadratures  of  the  Circle.  He  firft: 
difcovered  the  Caufe  of  Gravity,  and  the  inteftine  Mo- 
tion of  Fluids. 

To  him  we  owe  all  the  obfervations  on  the  Parallax 
of  the  Pole-Star,  and  all  the  new  Theories  of  the  De - 
luge. 

He  it  was,  that  firft  taught  the  right  ufe  fometimc§ 
of  the  Fuga  Vacui,  and  fometimes  of  the  Materia  Sub- 
tilis,  in  refolving  the  grand  Phenomena  of  Nature. 

He  it  was,  that  firft  found  out  the  Palpability  of  Co- 
lours \ and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  Touch,  could  diftin- 
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guiih  the  different  Vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous 
Rays  of  Light. 

His  were  the  Projects  of  Perpetuum  Mobiles,  Flying 
Engines,  and  Pacing  Saddles',  the  Method  of  difcover- 
ing  the  Longitude  by  Bomb-VeJJ'els,  and  of  increafing  the 
! Trade  Wind  by  vaff  plantations  of  Reeds  and  Sedges. 

I fhall  mention  only  a few  of  his  Philofophieal  and 
Mathematical  Works. 

i . A complete  Digeft  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  with  a 
Review  of  thofe  that  are  obfolete  or  repealed,  and  of 
thofe  that  are  ready  to  be  renewed  and  put  in  force. 

2.  A Mechanical  Explication  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Univerfe,  according  to  the  Epicurean  Hypothecs. 

3.  An  i'nvefdgation  of  the  Quantity  of  real  Matter  in 
the  Univerfe,  with  the  proportion  of  the  fpecifick  gra- 
vity of  folid  matter  to  that  of  fluid. 

4.  Microfcopical  Obfervations  of  the  Figure  and 
Bulk  of  the  conflituent  Parts  of  all  Fluids.  A Calcu- 
lation of  the  proportion  in  which  the  fluids  of  the  earth 
decreafe,  and  of  the  period'  in  which  they  will  be  totally 
exhaufted. 

5.  A Computation  of  the  Duration  of  the  Sun,  and 
how  long  it  will  laft  before  it  be  burned  out. 

6.  A Method  to  apply  the  Force  arifing  from  the 
immenfe  Velocity  of  Light  to  mechanical  purpofes. 

7.  An  anfwer  to  the  queftion  of  a curious  Gentle- 
man ; How  long  a Ne<w  Star  was  lighted  up  before  its 
appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  earth  ? To  which 
is  fubjoined  a calculation,  how  much  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  Moon  eat  for  Supper,  confldering  that  they  pafs 
a Night  equal  to  fifteen  of  our  natural  days. 

8.  A Demonftration  of  the  natural  Dominion  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  over  thofe  of  the  Moon,  if 
ever  an  intercourfe  Jfhould  be  opened  between  them. 
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With  a Propofal  of  a Partition-Treaty , among  the 
earthly  Potentates,  in  cafe  of  fuch  difcovery. 

9.  Tide-Tables,  for  a Comet,  that  is  to  approximate 

towards  the  Earth. 

10.  The  Number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  London  de- 
termined by  the  Reports  of  the  Gold-finders,  and  the 
Tonnage  of  their  Carriages  ; with  allowance  for  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  the  Ingejla  and  Egejla  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  a deduction  of  what  is  left 
under  dead  walls,  and  dry  ditches. 

It  will  from  hence  be  evident,  how  much  all  his  Stu- 
dies were  diredted  to  the  univerfal  Benefit  of  Mankind. 
Numerous  have  been  his  Projects  to  this  end,  of  which 
Two  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the  amazing  Gran- 
deur of  his  Genius.  The  firft  was  a Propofal,  by  a ge- 
neral contribution  of  all  Princes,  to  pierce  the  firft  cruft 
or  Nucleus  of  this  our  Earth , quite  through,  to  the  next 
concentrical  Sphere.  The  advantage  he  propofed  from 
it  was,  to  find  the  Parallax  of  the  Fixt  Stars ; but 
chiefly  to  refute  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Theory  of  Gravity , 
and  Mr.  Halley’s  of  the  Variations . The  fecond  was, 
to  build  T wo  Poles  to  the  Meridian  with  immenfe 
Light-houfes  on  the  top  of  them ; to  fupply  the  defeat 
of  Nature,  and  to  make  the  Longitude  as  eafy  to  be 
calculated  as  the  Latitude.  Both  thefe  he  could  not 
but  think  very  pradlicable,  by  the  Power  of  all  the  Po- 
tentates of  the  World. 

May  we  prefume  after  thefe  to  mention*  how  he 
defcended  from  the  fublime  to  the  beneficial  parts  of 
Knowledge,  and  particularly  his  extraordinary  pradtico 
of  Phyjick.  From  the  Age,  Complexion,  or  Weight 
of'  the  Perfon  given,  he  contrived  to  prdcn.be  at  a 
diftance,.  as  well  as  at  a Patient’s  bed-fide.  He  taught 
the  way  to  many  modern  Phyftcians,  to  cure  their 
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Patients  by  Intuition , and  to  others  to  cure  without 
looking  on  them  at  all.  He  projected  a Menftruum  to  dif- 
lolve  the  Stone,  made  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  Univerfal  De- 
luge W ater.  His  alfo  was  the  device  to  relieve  Confump- 
tive  or  Adhmatick  perfons  by  bringing  frefh  Air  out  of 
the  Country  to  Town,  by  pipes  of  the  nature  of  the  Re- 
cipients of  Air-pumps : And  to  introduce  the  native  air 
of  a man’s  country  into  any  other  in  which  he  fhould 
travel,  with  a feafonable  intromiffion  of  fuch  Steams  as 
were  mod:  familiar  to  him  ; to  the  inexpreflible  comfort 
of  many  Scotfmen,  Laplanders,  and  white  Bears. 

In  P hyjiognomy y his  penetration  is  fuch,  that  from  the 
pi  dure  only  of  any  perfon,  he  can  write  his  Life,  and 
from  the  features  of  the  Parents,  draw  the  Portrait  of 
any  Child  that  is  to  be  born. 

Nor  hath  he  been  fo  enrapt  in  thefe  Studies^,  as  to 
negleft  the  polite  Arts  of  Painting,  Archite&ure,  Mu- 
fick.  Poetry,  etc.  It  was  he  that  gave  the  fird:  hint  to 
our  modern  Pa'mters,  to  improve  the  Likenefs  of  their 
Portraits  by  the  ufe  of  fuch  Colours  as  would  faithfully 
and  conftantly  accompany  the  Life,  not  only  in  its  pre- 
fent  date,  but  in  all  its  alterations,  decays,  age,  and 
death  itfelf. 

In  Architedure,  he  builds  not  with  fo  much  regard  to 
prefent  fymmetry,  or  conveniency,  as  with  a Thought, 
well  worthy  a true  lover  of  Antiquity,  to  wit,  the  noble 
effect  the  building  will  have  to  pofterity,  when  it  fhall 
fall  and  become  a Ruin. 

As  to  Mufck,  I think  Heidegger  has  not  the  face  to 
deny  that  he  has  been  much  beholden  to  his  Scores. 

In  Poetry,  he  hath  appeared  under  a hundred  different 
names,  of  which  we  may  one  day  give  a Catalogue. 

In  Politicks , his  Writings  are  of  a peculiar  call,  for 
the  mod:  part  Ironical,  and  the  Drift  of  them  often  fo 
delicate  and  refined,  as  to  be  miftaken  by  the  vulgar. 
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He  once  went  fo  far  as  to  write  a Perfuafive  to  people 
to  eat  their  own  Children,  which  was  fo  little  underftood 
as  to  be  taken  in  ill  part  *.  He  has  often  written 
a gain  it  Liberty  in  the  name  of  Freeman  and  Algernon. 
Sidney,  in  vindication  of  the  Meafures  of  Spain  under 
that  of  Raleigh,  and  in  praife  of  Corruption  under  thofe 
of  Cato  and  Publicola. 

It  is  true,  that  at  his"  laft  departure  from  England,  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  apprehending  left  any  of 
theie  might  be  perverted  to  the  Scandal  of  the  weak,  or 
Encouragement  of  the  flagitious,  he  caft  them  all,  with- 
out mercy,  into  a Boghoufe  near  St.  James’s.  Some  how- 
ever have  been  with  great  diligence  recovered,  and  fiftied 
up  with  a hook  and  line,  by  the  Minifterial  writers,  whick 
make  at  prefent  the  great  Ornaments  of  their  works.. 

Whatever  he  judged  beneficial  to  mankind,  he  con- 
ftantly  communicated  (not  only  during  his  ftay  among 
us,  but  ever  fince  his  abfence)  by  fome  method  or  other 
in  which  oftentation  had  no  part..  With  what  incre- 
dible Modefty  he  concealed  himfelf,  is  known  to  num- 
bers of  thofe  to  whom  he  addrefled  fometimes  Epiftles, 
fometimes  Hints,  fometimes  whole  Treatifes,  Advices 
to  Friends,  Projects  to  firft  Minifters,  Letters  to  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Accounts  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
innumerable  others. 

All  thefe  will  be  vindicated  to  the  true  Author,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  Memoirs.  I may  venture  to  fay 
they  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  any,  but  to  thofe,  who 
will  appear  too  much  concerned  as  Plagiaries,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  Judges.  Wherefore  we  warn  the  public,  to 
take  particular  notice  of  all  fuch  as  manifeft  any  inde- 
cent Palflon  at  the  appearance  of  this  Work,  as  Per- 
fons  moft  certainly  involved  in  the  Guilt. 

* Swift’s  ironical  tradt  on  that  fubjett* 

The  End  of  the  Firjl  Book . 
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C H A P-  I. 

IT  hath  been  long  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  Tub- 
jedt  of  my  concern  and  furprife,  that  whereas  num- 
berlefs  Poets,  Criticks,  and  Orators,  have  compiled  and 
digefted  the  Art  of  ancient  Poefy,  there  hath  not  arifen 
among  us  one  perfon  fo  publick-fpirited,  as  to  perform 
the  like  for  the  Modern.  Although  it  is  univerfally 
known,  that  our  every  way  induftrious  Moderns,  both 
in  the  Weight  of  their  Writings,  and  in  the  Velocity 
of  their  Judgments,  do  fo  infinitely  excel  the  faid  An- 
cients. 

Neverthelefs,  too  true  it  is,  that  while  a plain  and 
diredt  road  is  paved  to  their  v^oq,  or  Sublime ; no  track 
has  been  yet  chalked  out,  to  arrive  at  our  fidtooc,  or 
Profound.  The  Latins,  as  they  came  between  the 
Greeks  and  Us,  make  ufe  of  the  word  Altitudo , which 
implies  equally  height  and  depth.  Wherefore  confi- 
dering  with  no  fmall  grief,  how  many  promifing  Geni- 
ufes  of  this  age  are  wandering  (as  I may  fay)  in  the  dark 
without  a guide,  I have  undertaken  this  arduous  but 
neceffary  talk,  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand, 
and  ftep  by  ftep,  the  gentle  down-hill  way  to  the  Ba- 
thos ; the  bottom,  the  end,  the  central  point,  the  non 
plus  ultra , of  true  Modern  Poefy  ! 

When  I confider  (my  dear  Countrymen)  the  extent, 
fertility,  and  populoufnefs  of  our  Lowlands  of  Paraaf- 
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fus,  the  flourifhing  llate  of  our  Trade,  and  the  plenty 
of  our  Manufacture ; there  are  two  reflections  which 
adminifter  great  occafion  of  furprife  : The  one,  that 
all  dignities  and  honours  Ihould  be  bellowed  upon  the 
exceeding  few  meagre  inhabitants  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain ; the  other,  that  our  own  nation  fhould  have 
arrived  to  that  pitch  of  greatnefs  it  now  poflefles,  with- 
out any  regular  Syltem  of  Laws.  As  to  the  firll,  it  is 
with  great  pleafure  I have  obferved  of  late  the  gradual 
Decay  of  Delicacy  and  Refinement  among  mankind, 
who  are  become  too  reafonable  to  require  that  we 
fhould  labour  with  infinite  pains  to  come  up  to  the  talle 
of  thefe  mountaineers,  when  they  without  any  may 
condefcend  to  ours.  But  as  we  have  now  an  unquelli- 
onable  Majority  on  our  fide,  I doubt  not  but  we  lhall 
fhortly  be  able  to  level  the  Highlanders,  and  procure  a 
farther  vent  for  our  own  produCt,  which  is  already  fo 
much  reliflied,  encouraged,  and  rewarded,  by  the  No- 
bility and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  to  fupply  our  former  defeCl,  I propofe  to 
colleCl  the  fcattered  rules  of  our  Art  into  regular  Inlii- 
tutes,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  the  deep  Ge- 
niufes  of  our  nation ; imitating  herein  my  predecelTors 
the  Mailer  of  Alexander,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  re- 
nowned Zenobia.  And  in  this  my  undertaking  I am 
the  more  animated,  as  I expeCl  more  fuccefs  than  has 
attended  even  thofe  great  Criticks ; fxnce  their  Laws 
(though  they  might  be  good)  have  ever  been  flackiy 
executed,  and  their  Precepts  (however  llriCl)  obeyed 
only  by  fits,  and  by  a very  fmali  number. 

At  the  fame  time,  I intend  to  do  jullice  upon  our 
neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Parnaflus ; who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rifing  ground,  are  perpetually 
throwing  down  rubbifh,  dirt,  and  Hones  upon  us,  never 
fuffering  us  to  live  in  peace.  Thefe  men,  while  they 
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enjoy  the  cryftal  ftream  of  Helicon,  envy  us  our  com-' 
mon  water,  which  (thank  our  flars)  though  it  is  fome- 
what  muddy,  flows  in  much  greater  abundance.  Nor 
is  this  the  greateft  injuftice  that  we  have  to  complain  of} 
for  though  it  is  evident  that  we  never  made  the  leaft 
attempt  or  inroad  into  Their  territories,  but  lived  con- 
tented in  our  native  fens ; they  have  often  not  only 
committed  Petty  Larcenies  upon  our  borders,  but  driven 
the  country,  and  carried  off  at  once  whole  Cart-loads 
of  our  manufacture ; to  reclaim  fome  of  which  ftolen 
goods  is  part  of  the  deflgn  of  this  Treatife. 

For  we  fhall  fee,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that  our 
greateft  Adverfaries  have  fometimes  defcended  towards 
us ; and  doubtlefs  might  now  and  then  have  arrived  at 
the  Bathos  itfelf,  had  it  not  been  for  that  miiraken  opi- 
nion they  all  entertained,  that  the  Rules  of  the  Ancients 
were  equally  neceflary  to  the  Moderns ; than  which 
there  cannot  be  a more  grievous  Error,  as  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  following  difcourfe. 

And  indeed,  when  any  of  thefe  have  gone  fo  far,  as 
by  the  light  of  their  own  Genius  to  attempt  new  Mo- 
dels, it  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  how  nearly  they  have 
approached  us  in  thofe  particular  pieces } though  in 
their  others  they  differed  toto  ccelo  from  us. 


CHAP.  II. 

That  the  Bathos,  or  Profound,  is  the  natu- 
ral Tafte  of  Man,  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  prefent  Age. 

'jr'HE  Tafte  of  the  Bathos  is  implanted  by  Nature 
itfelf  in  the  foul  of  man } till,  perverted  by  cuf- 
tom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled,,  to 
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reHfh  the  fublime.  Accordingly,  we  fee  the  unpreju- 
diced minds  of  Children  delight  only  in  fuch  produc- 
tions, and  in  fuch  images,  as  our  true  modem  writers 
fet  before  them.  I have  obferved  how  fall  the  general 
'Iafte  is  returning  to  this  firft  Simplicity  and  Inno- 
cence : and  if  the  intent  of  all  Poetry  be  to  divert  and 
iniu  aft,  certainly  that  kind  which  diverts  and  inftrufts 
the  great-eft  number , is  to  be  preferred.  Let  us  look 
round  among  the  Admirers  of  Poetry,  we  fhall  find 
thofe  who  have  a tafte  of  the  Sublime  to  be  very  few ; 
but  the  Profound  ftrikes  univerfally,  and  is  adapted  to 
every  capacity. 

’Tis  a fruitlefs  undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a nice 
and  foppifh  Gullo,  whom,  after  all,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  pleafe,  and  it  is  ftill  more  chimerical  to  write 
for  Pofterity,  of  whofe  Tafte  we  cannot  make  any  judg- 
ment, and  whofe  applaufe  we  can  never  enjoy.  It  muft 
be  confeffed  our  wifer  authors  have  a prefent  end. 

Et  prodejje  njolunt  et  dele  ft  are  Poe  ter. 

Their  true  defign  is  Profit  or  Gain  ; in  order  to  acquire 
which,  it  is  neceftary  to  procure  applaufe  by  adminif- 
tering  pleafure  to  the  Reader  : From  whence  it  follows 
demonftrably,  that  their  productions  muft  be  fuited  to 
th Q prefent  Tafte.  And  I cannot  but  congratulate  our 
age  on  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  though  we  have  made 
indeed  great  progrefs  in  all  other  branches  of  Luxury, 
we  are  not  yet  debauched  with  any  high  Relifli  in 
Poetry,  but  are  in  this  one  Tafte  lefs  nice  than  our  an- 
ceftors.  If  an  Art  is  to  be  eftimated  by  its  fuccefs,  I 
appeal  to  experience  whether  there  have  not  been,  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  as  many  ftarving  good 
Poets  as  bad  ones. 

Neverthelefs,  in  making  Gain  the  principal  end  of 
our  Art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great  Geniufes 
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of  Rank  or  Fortune  frOm  diverting  themfelves  this  way. 
They  ought  to  be  praiied  no  Id's  than  thofe  Princes, 
who  pafs  their  vacant  hours  in  fome  ingenious  mecha- 
nical or  manual  Art.  And  to  fuch  as  thefe,  it  would 
be  ingratitude  not  to  own,  that  our  Art  has  been  often 
infinitely  indebted. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Neceflity  of  the  Bathos  phyfically 

confidered. 

p a r t h E R MOR  e , it  were  great  cruelty  and  injuftice,  if 
all  fuch  Authors,  as  cannot  write  in  the  other  way, 
were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Againft  this  I 
draw  an  argument  from  what  feems  to  me  an  undoubt- 
ed phyfical  Maxim,  That  Poetry  is  a natural  or  morbid 
Secretion  from  the  Brain.  As  I would  sot  fuddenly  Hop 
a cold  in  the  head,  or  dry  up  my  neighbour’s  ijffue,  I 
would  as  little  hinder  him  from  necdfary  writing.  It 
may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  human  creature  part  childhood,  but  at  one  time  or 
other  has  had  l'ome  Poetical  evacuation,  and,  no 
queffion,  was  much  the  better  for  it  in  his  health ; fo 
true  is  the  faying,  Nafcimur  Poet*.  Therefore  is  the 
Defire  of  Writing  properly  termed  Pruritus , the  “ Ti- 
“ dilation  of  the  Generative  Faculty  of  the  Brain,” 
and  the  Perfon  is  faid  to  conceive  ; now  fuch  as  conceive 
muft  bring  forth.  I have  known  a man  thoughtful, 
melancholy,  and  raving  for  divers  days,  who  forthwith 
grew  wonderfully  eafyf  lightfome,  and  cheerful,  upon 
a difcharge  of  the  peccant  humour,  in  exceeding  pu- 
rulent Metre.  Nor  can  I queilion,  but  abundance  of 
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untimely  deaths  are  occafioned  for  want  of  this  laudable 
vent  of  unruly  paffions  : yea,  perhaps,  in  poor  wretches 
(which  is  very  lamentable)  for  mere  want  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  ! From  hence  it  follows,  that  a fuppreffion 
of  the  very  word  Poetry  is  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  the  State.  We  find  by  experience,  that  the  fame 
humours  which  vent  themfelves  in  Summer  in  Bal- 
lads and  Sonnets,  are  condenfed  by  the  Winter’s  cold 
into  Pamphlets  and  Speeches  for  and  againd  the  Mi- 
nidry : nay 'I  know  not  but  many  times  a piece  of  Poetry 
may  be  the  mod  innocent  compofition  of  a Minider 
himfelf. 

It  is  therefore  manifed  that  Mediocrity  ought  to  be 
allowed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  good  fubjefts  of  Eng- 
land. Nor  can  I conceive  how  the  world  has  fwallow- 
ed  the  contrary  as  a Maxim,  upon  the  fingle  authority 
of  Horace  * ? Why  fhould  the  golden  Mean,  and  quint- 
eflence  of  all  Virtues,  be  deemed  fo  odenfive  in  this 
Art  ? or  Coolnefs  or  Mediocrity  be  fo  amiable  a qua- 
lity in  a Man,  and  fo  detedable  in  a Poet  ? 

However,  far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  thefe  Writers 
with  thofe  great  Spirits,  who  are  born  with  a Vi-vacite 
de  pefanteur , or  (as  an  Englifli  Author  calls  it)  an 
**  Alacrity  of  finking and  who  by  drength  of  Nature 
alone  can  excel.  All  I mean  is  to  evince  the  Necefiity 
of  Rules  to  thefe  lefler  Geniufes,  as  well  as  the  Ufeful- 
nefs  of  them  to  the  greater. 


* . Mediocribus  cjje  fo'etis 

Non  dii,  non  homines,  & r. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

That  there  is  an  Art  of  the  Bathos,  or 

Profound. 

wE„  come  now  to  prove,  that  there  is  an  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry.  Is  there  not  an  Architecture 
of  Vaults  and  Cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty  Domes  and 
Pyramids  ? Is  there  not  as  much  /kill  and  labour  in 
making  Dikes,  as  in  raifmg  Mounts  ? Is  there  not  an 
Art  of  Diving  as  well  as  of  Flying  ? And  will  any  fober 
practitioner  affirm,  that  a diving  Engine  is  not  of  lin- 
gular  ufe  in  making  him  long-winded,  affifting  his  fight, 
and  furnifhing  him  with  other  ingenious  means  of  keep- 
ing under  water  ? 

If  we  fearch  the  Authors  of  Antiquity,  we  ihall  find 
as  few  to  have  been  difringuifhed  in  the  true  Profound, 
as  in  the  true  Sublime.  And  the  very  fame  thing  (as  it 
appears  from  Longinus)  had  been  imagined  of  that,  as 
now  of  this  : namely,  that  it  was  entirely  the  Gift  of 
Nature.  I grant  that  to  excel  in  the  Bathos,  a Genius 
is  requifite  ; yet  the  P^ules  of  Art  muft  be  allowed  fo 
far  ufeful,  as  to  add  weight,  or,  as  I may  fay,  hang 
on  lead,  to  facilitate  and  enforce  our  defcent,  to  guide 
us  to  the  rood  advantageous  declivities,  and  habituate 
our  imagination  to  a depth  of  thinking.  Many  there 
are  that  can  fall,  but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity  of 
falling  gracefully ; much  more  for  a man  who  is  amongft 
the  lowed:  of  the  Creation,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
Atmofphere ; to  defcend  beneath  himfelf,  is  not  fo  eafy 
a talk,  unlefs  he  calls  in  Art  to  his  affiftance.  It  is  with 
the  Bathos  as  with  fmall  Beer,  which  is  indeed  vapid 
and  infipid,  if  left  at  large,  and  let  abroad  ; -but  being 
by  our  Rules  confined  and  well  flopt,  nothing  grows 
fo  frothy,  pert,  and:  bouncing. 
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The  Sublime  of  Nature  is  the  Sky,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  &c.  The  Profound  of  Nature  is  Gold,  Pearls, 
precious  Stones,  and  the  Treafures  of  the  Deep,  which 
are  inedimable  as  unknown.  But  all  that  lies  between 
thefe,  as  Corn,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Animals,  and  Things 
for  the  mere  ufe  of  Man,  are  of  mean  price,  and  fo 
common,  as  not  to-be  greatly  edeemed  by  the  curious. 
It  being  certain  that  any  thing,  of  which  we  know  the 
true  ufe,  cannot  be  invaluable  : Which  affords  a folu- 
tion,  why  Common  Senfe  hath  either  been  totally  de- 
fpifed,  or  held  in  fmall  repute,  by  the  greatefl  modern 
Criticks  and  Authors. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  true  Genius  for  the  Profound,  and 
by  what  it  is  conftituted. 

^nd  I will  venture  to  lay  it  down,  as  the  fird  Maxim 
and  Corner-Stone  of  this  our  Art,  that  whoever 
would  excel  therein,  mud  dudioufly  avoid,  deted,  and 
turn  his  head  from  all  the  ideas,  ways,  and  workings 
of  that  pedilent  Foe  to  Wit,  and  Dedroyer  of  fine 
Figures,  which  is  known  by  the  Name  of  Common  Sen/e. 
His  bufmefs  mud  be  to  contract  the  true  Gout  de  trovers ; 
and  to  acquire  a mod  happy,  uncommon,  unaccountable 
Way  of  Thinking. 

He  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  a Grotefque  Painter, 
whofe  works  would  be  fpoiled  by  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, or  uniformity  of  defign.  He  is  to  mingle  bits  of 
the  mod  various,  or  difcordant  kinds,  landfcapc,  hido- 
ry,  portraits,  animals,  and  conned  them  with  a great 
deal  of  flourifhing,  by  heads  or  tails,  as  it  fhall  pleafe  his- 
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imagination,  and  contribute  to  his  principal  end,  which 
is  to  glare  by  ftrong  oppoiitions  of  colours,  and  furprife 
by  contrariety  of  images. 

✓ 

Serpent es  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni.  Hor. 

His  defign  ought  to  be  like  a labyrinth,  out  of  which 
nobody  can  get  clear  but  himfelf.  And  fmce  the  grea^ 
Art  of  all  Poetry  is  to  mix  Truth  with  FiCtion,  in  or- 
der to  join  the  Credible  with  the  Surprijhtg ; our  author 
(hall  produce  the  Credible,  by  painting  nature  in  her 
lowed  fimplicity ; and  the  'Surprifmg,  by  contradict- 
ing common  opinion.  In  the  very  Manners  he  will 
affect  the  Marvellous ; he  will  draw  Achilles  with  the 
patience  of  Job;  a Prince  talking  like  a Jack-pud- 
ding ; a maid  of  honour  felling  bargains ; a footman 
fpeaking  like  a philofopher ; and  a line  gentleman 
like  a fcholar.  Whoever  is  converlant  in  modern 
Plays,  may  make  a molt  noble  collection  cf  this  kind, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  form  a complete  body  of  modern 
Etbicks  and  Morality. 

Nothing  feemed  more  plain  to  our  great  authors, 
than  that  the  world  had  long  been  weary  of  natural 
things.  How  much  the  contrary  are  formed  to  pleafe, 
is  evident  from  the  univerfal  applaufe  daily  given  to 
the  admirable  entertainments  of  Harlequins  and  Ma- 
gicians on  our  ltage.  'When  an  audience  behold  a 
coach  turned  into  a wheel-barrow,  a conjurer  into  an 
old  woman,  or  a man’s  head  where  his  heels  Ihoukl 
be ; how  are  they  feruck  with  tranfport  and  delight ; 
which  can  only  be  imputed  to  this  caufe,  that  eacli 
object  is  changed  into  that  which  hath  been  fuggefted 
to  them  by  their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  ought  therefore  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  this 
happy  and  anti-natural  way  of  thinking  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearance  of  any  objedt, 

' Vol.  JV.  H 
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to  furnifh  his  imagination  with  ideas  infinitely  lelcnv 
it.  And  his  eyes  Ihould  be  like  unto  the  wrong  end  of 
a perfpedtive  glafs,  by  which  all  the  obje&s  of  nature 
are  leflened. 

For  example;  w'hen  a true  genius  looks  upon  the 
fky,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a piece  of  blue 
lutedring,  or  a child’s  mantle. 

'*  “ The  Ikies,  whofe  fpreading  volumes  fcarce  have 
“ room, 

“ Spun  thin,  and:  wove  in  nature’s  fined  loom, 

“ The  new  born  world  in  their  foft  lap  embrac’d, 

“ And  all  around  their  darry  mantle  cad.” 

If  he  looks  upon  a Temped,  he  fhall  have  an  image 
of  a tumbled  bed,  and  defcribe  a fucceeding  calm  in 
this  manner : 

f “ The  Ocean  joy’d  to  fee  the  temped  fled, 

**  New  lays  his  waves,  and  fmooths  his  ruffled  bed.” 

The  Triumphs  and  Acclamations  of  the  Angels,  at 
the  Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  prefent  to  his  imagina- 
tion c<  the  Rejoicings  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day;”  and 
he  beholds  thofe  glorious  beings  celebrating  the  Crea- 
tor, by  huzzaing,  making  illuminations,  and  flinging 
fquibs,  crackers,  and  Iky-rockets. 

X “ Glorious  illuminations,  made  on  high 
By  all  the  flars  and  planets  of  the  Iky, 

“ In  jufl  degrees,  and  fhining  Order  plac’d, 
tc  Spectators  charm’d,  and  the  bled  dwelling  grac’d. 

* Prince  Arthur,  p.  41,  42.  d P.  14.  J P.  50. 

N.  B.  In  order  to  do  judice  to  thefe  great  Poets,  our  Citation* 
are  taken  from  the  bed,  the  lad,  and  mod  corrcft  Editions  of  their 
"Woiks.  That  which  we  ufe  of  Prince  Arthur,  is  in  Duodecimo, 
1714*  The  fourth  Edition  rev.fcd. 
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<£  Thro*  all  th’  enlighten’d  air  fwift  fire-works  flew, 
“ Which  with  repeated  fhouts  glad  Cherubs  threw. 

« Comets  afeended  with  their  (weeping  train, 

“ Then  fell  in  flarry  fhow’rs  and  glitt’ring  rain. 

“ In  air  ten  thoufand  meteors  blazing  hung. 

Which  from  th’  eternal  battlements  were  flung.” 

If  a man  who  is  violently  fond  of  Wit,  will  facrifice 
to  that  paflion  his  friend  or  his  God,  would  it  not  be 
a fhame,  if  he  who  was  fmit  with  the  love  of  the  Bathos 
fhould  not  facrifice  to  it  all  other  tranfitory  regards  ? 
You  fhall  hear  a zealous  Proteflant  Deacon  invoke  a 
Saint,  and  modeflly  befeech  her  to  do  more  for  us  than 
Providence  : 

" “ Look  down,  blefs’d  faint,  with  pity  then  look  down, 
“ Shed  on  this  land  thy  kinder  influence, 

**  And  guide  us  through  the  mills  of  providence, 
ff  In  which  we  Array.” 

m 

Neither  will  he,  if  a goodly  Simile  come  in  his  way, 
fcruple  to  affirm  himfelf  an  eyc-witnefs  of  things  never 
yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  cxiflcnce ; as  thus, 

f “ Thus  have  I feen  in  Araby  the  blefs’d, 

" A Phcenix  couch’d  upon  her  fun’ral  nefl.” 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  fo  great  whicn  a 
marvellous  genius,  prompted  by  this  laudable  zeal,  is 
not  able  to  leflen ; hear  how  the  moll  fublime  of  all 
Beings  is  reprefented  in  the  following  images : 

Firjl  he  is  a Painter. 

t “ Sometimes  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  the  air, 

(<  Spreads  forth  his  clouds,  his  fable  canvas,  where 

* A.  Phillips  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  -j-  Anon. 

X Blackm.  opt.  edit.  duod.  1716.  p,  172* 
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“ His  pencil,  clipp’d  in  heav’nly  colour  bright, 

“ Paints  his  fair  rainbow,  charming  to  the  fight. ” 

Now  he  is  a Chemist. 

* “ Th’  Almighty  Chemifi;  does  his  work  prepare, 

“ Pours  down  his  waters  on  the  thirfty  plain, 

“ Digefts  his  lightning,  and  diftils  his  rain.” 

Now  he  is  a Wrestler. 

cc  Me  in  his  griping  arms  th’  Eternal  took, 

“ And  with  fuch  mighty  force  my  body  (hook, 

“ ^That  the  ftrong  grafp  my  members  forely  bruis’d, 
“ Broke  all  my  bones,  and  all  my  finews  loos’d.” 

Now  ^Recruiting  Officer. 

J “ For  clouds,  the  fun-beams  levy  frefli  fupplies, 

“ And  raife  recruits  Of  vapours,  which  arife 
“ Drawn  from  the  feas,  to  mufter  in  the  Ikies.” 

Now  a peaceable  Guarantee. 

l[f  “ In  leagues  of  peace  the  neighbours  did  agree. 

And  to  maintain  them,  God  was  Guarantee.” 

Then  he  is  an  Attorney. 

j|  “ Job,  as  a vile  offender,  God  indites, 

“ And  terrible  decrees  again!!  me  writes. 

“ God  will  not  be  my  advocate, 

*<  My  caufe  to  manage  or  debate.” 

In  the  following  Lfieshi  is  a Gold-beater. 

§ « Who  tHe  rich  metal  beats,  and  then,  with  care, 
t*  Unfolds  the  golden  leaves,  to  gild  the  fields  of  air.” 

* Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p.  263.  f PaSe  75-  ,t  Pa£e  17°‘ 
f[  Page  70.  ||  Page  61.  § Page  1S1. 
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Then  a Fuller. 

* <<  th’  exhaling  reeks,  that  fecret  rife, 

“ Borne  on  rebounding'  fun-beams  thro’  the  ikies, 

“ Are  thicken’d,  wrought,  and  whiten’d,  till  they 
“ grow 

“ A heav’nly  fleece.” 

A Mercer,  cr  Packer. 

f “ Did’ll  thou  one  end  of  air’s  wide  curtain  hold, 

“ And  help  the  Bales  of  Either  to  unfold  ; 

“ Say,  which  crerulcan  pile  was  by  thy  hand  uri- 
“ roll’d?” 

A Butler. 

X u He  meafures  all  the  drops  with  v/ond’rous  fkill, 

*•  Which  the  black  clouds,  his  floating  bottles,  611.” 

And  a Baker. 

Jj  “ God  in  the  wildernefs  his  table  fpread, 

“ And  in  his  airy  Ovens  bak’d  their  bread.” 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Geniufes  in  the  Pro- 
fund,  and  the  Marks  and  Characters  of 
each. 

J doubt  not  but  the  reader,  by  this  Cloud  of  exam-. 

pies,  begins  to  be  convinced  of  die  truth  of  our  af- 
fertion,  that  the  Bathos  is  an  Art ; and  that  the  Genius 

* Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p.  18.  4 Page  174.  J Page  131* 

||  Blackm.  Song  of  Mofcs,  p.  2i3. 
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of  no  mortal  whatever,  following  the  mere  ideas  of  Na- 
ture, and  unaffifted  with  an  habitual,  nay  laborious  pe- 
culiarity of  thinking,  could  arrive  at  images  fo  won- 
derfully low  and  unaccountable.  The  great  author 
from  whofe  treafury  we  have  drawn  all  thefe  indances 
(the  father  of  the  Bathos,  and  indeed  the  Homer  of  it) 
has,  like  that  immortal  Greek,  confined  his  labours  to 
the  greater  Poetry,  and  thereby  left  room  for  others  to 
acquire  a due  fhare  of  praife  in  inferior  kinds.  Many 
painters  who  could  never  hit  a nofe  or  an  eye,  have 
with  felicity  copied  a fmall-pox,  or  been  admirable  at 
a toad  or  a red -herring.  And  feldom  are  we  without 
geniufes  for  Still-life,  which  they  can  work  up  and 
ftiffen  with  incredible  accuracy. 

An  univerfal  Genius  rifes  not  in  an  age ; but  when 
he  rifes,  armies  rife  in  him ! he  pours  forth  five  or  fix 
Epic  Poems  with  greater  facility,  than  five  or  fix  pages 
can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate  and  fervile  copier  after 
Nature  or  the  Ancients.  It  is  affirmed  by  Quintilian, 
that  the  fame  genius  which  made  Germanicus  fo  great  a 
general,  would  with  equal  application  have  made  him 
an  excellent  Heroic  Poet.  In  like  manner,  reafoning 
from  the  affinity  there  appears  between  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, I doubt  not  but  an  aCtive  catcher  of  butterflies,  a 
careful  and  fanciful  pattern-drawer,  an  induftrious  col- 
lector of  fhells,  a laborious  and  tuneful  bag-piper.  Or 
a diligent  breeder  of  tame  rabbits,  might  feveraliy  ex- 
cel in  their  refpeftive  parts  of  the  Bathos. 

I fhall  range  thefe  confined  and  lefs  copious  Geniufes 
under  proper  daffies,  and  (the  better  to  give  their  pic- 
tures to  the  reader)  under  the  names  of  Animals  of 
fome  fort  or  other  ; whereby  he  will  be  enabled,  at  the 
fir  ft  fight  of  fuch  as  fhall  daily  come -forth,  to  know  to 
what  kind  to  refer,  and  with  what  authors  to  compare 
them. 
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1 . The  Flying  Fijhes  : Thefe  are  writers  who  now 
and  then  rife  upon  their  fins,  and  fly  out  of  the  Pro- 
fund  ; but  their  wings  are  foon  dry,  and  they  drop- 
down to  the  bottom.  G.  S.  A.  H.  C.  G. 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are  eternally  fk  11% 
ming  and  fluttering  up  and  down,  but  all  their  agility 
is  employed  to  catch  fies.  L.  T.  W.  P.  Lord  H.  ■, 

3.  The  Of  riches  are  fuch,  whole  heavinefs  rarely 
permits  them  to  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground ; 
their  wings  are  of  no  ufe  to  lift  them  up,  and  their 
motion  is  between  flying  and  walking ; but  then  they 
run  •very  faf.  D.  F.  L.  E.  The  Hon.  E»  H. 

4.  The  Parrots  are  they  that  -repeat  another's  words, 
in  fuch  a hoarfe  odd  voice,  as  makes  them  feem  their 
own.  W.  B.  W.H.  C.  C.  The  Reverend  D.  D. 

- • - : « . 

5.  The  Di dappers  are  authors  that  keep  themfelves 
long  out  of  fight,  under  water,  and  come  up  now  and 
then  where  you  leaft  expetted  them.  L.  W.  G.  D. 
Efq.  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Porpdfes  are  unwieldy  and  big ; they  put  at! 
their  numbers  into  a great  turmoil  and  tempefl,  but 
whenever  they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is  feldom) 
they  are  only  fhapelefs  and  ugly  monflers.  I.  I>.  C.  G. 

I.  O. 

7.  The  Frogs  are  fuch  as  can  neither  walk  nor  Hy^ 
but  can  leap  and  bound  to  admiration  : They  live  ge^- 
nerally  in  the  bottom  of  a ditch,  and  make  a great 
uoife  whenever  they  thrufl  their  heads  above  water*. 
E.  W.  I.  M.  Efq.  T.  D.  Gent. 
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8.  'fhe  Eels  are  obfcure  authors,  that  wrap  them- 
felves  up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  mighty  nimble 
and  pert.  L.  W.  L.  T.  P.  M.  General  C. 

9.  The  E'orioifes  are  flow  and  chill,  and,  like  palloral 
writers,  delight  much  in  gardens : they  have  for  the 
moil  part  a fine  embroidered  fhell,  and  underneath  it, 
a heavy  lump,  A.  P.  W.  B.  L.  E.  The  Right  Hon. 
E.  of  S. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  CharattcriJHcks  of  the  Bathos : 
and  in  each  of  thefe  kinds  we  have  the  comfort  to  be 
blefled  with  fundry  and  manifold,  choice  Spirits  in  this 
our ifland. 


CHAP,  VII. 

Of  the  Profund,  when  it  confifts  in  the 

Thought. 

B-  have  already  laid  down  the  Principles  upon 
which  our  author  is  to  proceed,  and  the  manner 
of  forming  his  Thought  by  familiarizing  his  mind  to 
the  lowed:  cbjedls ; to  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
Vulgar  Converfation  will  greatly  contribute.  There 
is  no  queftion  but  the  Garret  or  the  Printer’s  boy  may 
often  be  difccrned  in  the  compofitions  made  in  fuch 
fcenes  and  company ; and  much  of  Mr.  Curl  himfclf 
has  been  infenfibly  mfufed  into  the  works  of  his  learned 
writers. 

The  Phyfician,  by  the  fludy  and  infpeftion  of  urine 
and  ordure,  approves  himfelf  in  the  fcience ; and  in 
like  fort  fhould  our  author  accuftom  and  cxercife  hit 
imagination  upon  the  dregs  of  nature. 
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This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  and  fundamen- 
tally low,  and  carry  him  many  fathoms  beyond  Medi- 
ocrity. For,  certain  it  is  (though  fome  lukewarm  heads 
imagine  they  may  be  fafe  by  temporizing  between  the 
extremes)  that  where  there  is  not  a Triticalnefs  or  Me- 
diocrity in  the  Thought,  it  can  never  be  funk  into  the 
genuine  and  perfect  Bathos,  by  the  mod  elaborate  low 
Expreffion.  It  can,  at  mod,  be  only  carefully  obfcured, 
or  metaphorically  debafed.  But  ’tis  the  Thought  alone 
that  ftrikes,  and  gives  the  whole  that  fpirit,  which  we 
admire  and  dare  at.  For  indance,  in  that  ingenious 
piece  on  a lady’s  drinking  the  Bath-waters : 

s 

* c<  She  drinks ! She  drinks  ! Behold  the  matchlefs 
“ dame  ! 

“ To  her  :tis  water,  but  to  us  ’tis  flame  : 

“ Thus  fire  is  water,  water  Are  by  turns, 

“ And  the  fame  dream  at  once  both  cools  and  burns.” 

"Vv  hat  can  be  more  eafy  and  unafFefred  than  the  'Dic- 
tion ot  thefe  verfcs  ? ’Tis  the  Turn  of  Thought  alone, 
and  the  \ ariety  of  Imagination,  that  charm  and  fur- 
priie  us.  And  when  the  fame  lady  goes  into  the  Bath, 
the  Thought  (as  in  judnefs  it  ought)  goes  dill  deeper. 

f “ Venus  beheld  her,  ’midd  her  crowd  of  flaves, 

“ And  thought  herfelf  judhifen  from  the  waves.” 

How  much  out  of  the  . way  of  common  fenfe  is  this 
reflection  of  Venus,  not  knowing  herfelf  from  the  lady? 

Of  the  fame  nature  is  that  noble  miflake  of  a frighted 
dag  in  a full  chacc,  who  (faith  the  Poet) 

“ Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  found  like  more  ■ 

“ And  fears  the  hind  feet  will  o’ertake  the  fore.” 

h5 
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So  aftonifhing  as  thefe  -are,  they  yield  to  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  Profundity  itfelf ; 

* None  but  Himfelf  can  be  his  Parallel.” 

Unlefs  it  may  feem  borrowed  from  the  Thought  of  that 
Mailer  of  a Show  in  Smithfield,  who  writ  in  large  let- 
ters, over  the  pi&ure  of  his  elephant, 

“ This  is  the  greateil  Elephant  in  the  world,  except 
“ Himfelf.” 

However,  our  next  inilance  is  certainly  an  original : 
Speaking  of  a beautiful  Infant, 

“ So  fair  thou  art,  that  if  great  Cupid  be 

“ A child,  as  Poets  fay,  fure  thou  art  he. 

“ Fair  Venus  would  mifiake  thee  for  her  own, 

“ Did  not  thy  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  her  fon. 

t(  There  all  the  lightnings  of  thy  Mother  fhine, 

“ And  with  a fatal  brightnefs  kill  in  thine.” 

Firft  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Cupid  ; firlf  Venus 
would  miftake  him,  then  fhe  would  not  miftake  him  • 
next  his  Eyes  are  his  Mother’s,  and  laftly  they  are  not 
his  Mother’s,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  defcribing  a Poet  that  fhines  forth 
amidlf  a circle  of  Criticks, 

f<  Thus  Phcebus  thro’  the  Zodiack  takes  his  way. 
And  amid  Monfters  rifes  into  day.” 

What  a peculiarity  is  here  of  invention  ? The  Au- 
thor’s pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  turns  all  into 
monfters  at  a ftroke.  A great  Genius  takes  things  in 
the  lump,  without  flopping  at  minute  confiderations : 


* Theobald,  Double  Fallhood. 
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In  vain  might  the  ram,  the  bull,  the  goat,  the  lion,, 
the  crab,  the  fcorpion,  the  fifties,  all  Hand  in  his  way, 
as  mere  natural  animals ; much  mare  might  it  be 
pleaded  that  a pair  of  feales,-  an  old  man,  and  two  in- 
nocent children,  were  no  monfters : There  were  only 
the  Centaur  and  the  Maid  that  could  be  efteemed  out 
of  nature.  But  what  of  that?  with  a boldnefs  pecu- 
liar to  thefe  daring  geniufes,  what  he  found  not  mon- 
fters, he  made  fo. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Profund,  confifling  in  the  Circum- 
ftances, and  of  Amplification  and  Peri- 
phrafe  in  general. 

"yrynAT  in  a great  meafure  diftinguifnes  other  writers 
from  ours,  is  their  chufing  and  feparadng  fuch 
circumftances  in  a defeription  as  ennoble  or  elevate  theJ 
fubjeCt. 

The  circumftances  which  are  moft  natural  are  obvi- 
ous, therefore  not  ajionijhivg  or  peculiar.  But  thofe 
that  are  far-fetched,  or  unexpected,  or  hardly  compa- 
tible, will  furprife  prodigiouily.  Thefe  therefore  we 
muft  principally  hunt  out ; but,  above  all,  preferve  a 
laudable  Prolixity ; prefentirig  the  whole  and  every  ftde 
at  once  of  the  image  to  view.  For  choice  and  diftinc- 
tion  are  not  only  a curb  to  the  fpirit,  and  limit  the  de- 
feriptive  faculty,  but  alfo  leffen  the  book ; which  is 
frequently  of  the  worft  confequence  of  all  to  our 
author.  . i 

When  Job  fays  in  fhort, . tc  He  walked  hi$  feet  *ih 
“ butter,”  (a  circumftance  fome  Poets  would  have 
foftened,  or  paiTcd  over)  now  hear  how  this  butter  is 
fpread  out  by  the  great  Genius. 
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* f<  With  teats  diftended  with  their  milky  ftore. 

Such  num  rous  lowing  herds.,  before  my  door, 

“ Their  painful  burden  to  unload  did  meet. 

That  we  with  butter  might  have  wafh’d  our  feet.” 

How  cautious ! and  particular  ! He  had  (fays  our 
author)  fo  many  herds,  which  herds  thrived  fo  well, 
and  thriving  fo  well  gave  fo  much  milk,  and  that  milk 
produced  fo  much  butter,  that,  if  he  did  not,  he  might 
have  walhed  his  feet  in  it. 

The  enfuing  defcription  of  Hell  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  circumftances : 

-f  “ In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 

“ Whofe  livid  waves  involve  defpairing  fouls ; 

6t  1 he  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  lhew, 
ft  Some  deeply  red  and  other-s  faintly  blued ’ 

Could  the  molt  minute  Hutch-painters  have  been 
more  exaft  ? How  inimitably  circumftantial  is  this  alfo 
of  a war-horfe ! 

2 “ His  eye -balls  burn,  he  wounds  the  fmoaldng 
“ plain, 

“ And  knots  of  fcarlet  ribband  deck  liis  mane.” 

/■ 

Of  certain  Cudgel-players: 

Ji  <f  They  brandifh  high  in  air  their  threat’ning  flaves> 
Their  hands  a 'woven  guard  of  ozier  faves, 

4‘  In  which  they  flx  their  bazle  'weapon’s  end.” 

Who  would  not  think  the  Poet  had  pail  his  whole 
life  at  Wakes  in  fuch  laudable  diverfions  ? fince  he 
teaches  us  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make  a Cudgel ! 

* Blackm.  Job,  p.  133.  J-  Pr.  Arth.  p.  $9.  J Anon. 

|j  Pr,  Arth.  p.  167. 
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Periphrafe  is  another  great  aid  to  Prolixity ; being  a 
diffufe  circumlocutory  manner  of  exprefling  a known 
idea,  which  ihould  be  To  myfterioufly  couched,  as  to 
give  the  Reader  the  pleafure  of  guefling  what  it  is  that 
the  Author  can  poflibly  mean,  and  a flrange  furprife 
when  he  finds  it. 

The  Poet  I lait  mentioned  is  incomparable  in  this 
figure  : 

u 

* “ A waving  fea  of  heads  was  round  me  fpread, 

“ And  ilill  frefh  flreams  the  gazing  deluge  fed.” 

Here  is  a waving  fea"  of  heads,  which,  by  a frefh 
ftream  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a gazing  deluge  of  heads. 
You  come  at  laid  to  find,  it  means  a great  crowd: 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  f 

f “ Nature’s  confettioner, 

“ Whofe  fuckets  are  moilt  alchemy ; 

“ The  full  of  his  refining  mold 
“ Minting  the  garden  into  gold.” 

What  is  this,  but  a Bee  gathering  honey  ? 

X “ Little  Syren  of  the  flage, 

£‘  Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre, 

“ Wanton  gale  of  fond  delire, 

“ Tuneful  mifchief,  vocal  fpell.” 

Who  would  think,  this  was  only  a poor  gentlewoman 
that  fung  finely  ? 

We  may  define  Amplification  to  be  making  the  mod 
of  a Thought ; it  is  the  Spinning-wheel  of  the  Bathos, 
which  draws  out  and  fpreads  it  in  the  finelt  thread. 


* Job,  p.  78.  J Cleveland. 


f A.  Philips  to  Cuzzona. 


I 
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There  are  Amplifiers  who  can  extend  half  a dozen  thin 
I noughts  over  a whole  Folio-;  but  for  which,  the  tale 
of  many  a vafl  Romance,  and.  the  fiibftance  of  many  a- 
fair  volume  might  be  reduced  into  the  fize  of  a prim^ 
mer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  thefe  words : “ Haft  thou. 
“ commanded  the  morning,  and  caufed  the  day-fpring 
“ to  know  his  place  How  is  this  extended  by  the 
moft  celebrated  Amplifier  of  our  age  i 

* “ Canft  thou  fet  forth  th’  etherial  mines  on  high, 

“ Which  the  refulgent  ore  of  light  fupply  ? 

“ Is  the  celeftial  furnace  to  thee  known, 

" In  which  I melt  the  golden  metal  down  l 
“ Treafures,  from  whence  I deal  out  light  as  faftr 
“ As  all  my  ftars  and  lavifh  fons  can  wafte.” 

The  fame  Author  hath , amplified  a paftage  in  the 
civth  Pfalm  ; “He  looks  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembles, 

st  He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  fmoke.” 

/ 

f c<  The  hills  forget  they’re  fix’d,  and  in  their  flight 
“ Caft  off  their  weight,  and  eafe  themfelves  for  flight : 
“ The  woods,  with  terror  wing’d,  outfly  the  wind, 

“ And  leave  the  heavy,  panting  hills  behind.” 

You  here  fee  the  hills  not  only  trembling,  but  (baking 
off  the  woods  from  their  backs,  to  run  the  fafter  : After 
this  you  are  prefented  with  a foot-race  of  mountains 
and  woods,  where  the  w-oods  diftance  the  mountains, 
that  like  corpulent  purfy  fellows,;  come  puffing  and 
panting  a vaft  way  behind  them. 


i- 


* Job,  p.  io8.. 


f P.  5*%. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Imitation,  and  the  Manner  of  imitating- 

HpHAT  the  true  Authors  of  the  Profund  are  to  imi- 
.tate  diligently  the  examples  in  their  own  way,  is 
not  to  be  queftioned,  and  that  divers  have  by  this 
means  attained  to  a depth  whereunto  their  own  weight 
could  never  have  carried  them,  is  evident  by  fundry 
inftances.  Who  fees  not  that  De  Foe  was  the  poetical 
foa  of  Withers,  Tate  of  Qgilby,  E.  Ward  of  John  Tay- 
lor, and  E n of  Blackmore  ? Therefore,  when  we 

fit  down  to  write,  let  us  bring  fome  great  Author  to  our 
mind,  and  aik  ourfelves  this  quellion  : Hew  would  Sir 
Richard  have  faid  this  ? Do  I exprefs  myfelf  as  Amply 
as  Atnb.  Philips  l Or  flow  my  numbers  with  die  quiet 
thoughtlefTnefs  of  Mr.  Welded  ? 

But  it  may  feem  fomewhat  ftrange  to  aflert,  that  our 
Proficient  fhould  alfo  read  the  works  of  thofe  famous- 
Poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  Sublime : Yet  is  not  this 
a paradox  ? As  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  read  Ennius,  out 
of  his  dunghill  to  draw  gold,,  fo  may  our  Author  read 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Drydcn,  for  the  contrary  end,, 
to  bury  their  gold  in  his  own  dunghill.  A true  Genius,, 
when  he  finds  any  tiling  lofty  or  Aiming  in.  them,  will 
have  the  fkill  to  bring  it  down,  take  oft'  the  glofs,  or 
quite  difeharge  the  colour,  by  fome  ingenious  circum- 
ftance  or  Periphrafe,  fome  addition  or  diminution,  or  by 
fome  of  thofe  Figures,  the  ufe  of  which  we  fliall  fliew 
in  our  next  Chapter. 

7 he  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
fublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  Bathos  re- 
duced it  in  every  page  ? Is  there  a palfage  in  all  Virgil 
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more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  die  defeription  of 
AEtna  in  the  third  ^Eneid  ? 

Horrifcis  juxia  tonat  Jftna  minis, 

Inter  dumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  at  her  a nubem , 
Turbine  fumaniem  piceo,  et  candente  fauilld, 
Attollitque  globos  fiannnarwn,  et  fdera  lambit. 

Inter dum  /copulas  auulfaqnc  vifeera  mentis 
Erigit  eruMans,  liquefaBaque  faxa  fab  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glamor  at,  fundoque  exa/uat  imo. 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  Englilh  Reader,  and  fuch 
of  our  Writers  as  underhand  not  Latin.)  Lo  ! how  this 
is  taken  down  by  our  Britifh  Poet,  by  the  fingle  happy 
thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into  a ft  of  the  colick. 

* “ JE tna,  and  all  the  burning  mountains,  find 
“ Their  kindled  {lores  with  inbred  dorms  of  wind 
“ Blown  up  to  rage ; and,  rearing  out , complain 
*'  As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  tort’ring  pain  : 
e<  Lab’ring,  they  call:  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 

“ And  with  their  melted  bowels  fpread  the  ground.” 

Horace,  in  fearch  of  the  Sublime,  {truck  his  head 
againit  the  Stars  f ; but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the 
Profund,  threw  himfelf  into  Aitna.  And  who  but 
would  imagine,  our  excellent  Modern  had  alio  been 
there,  from  this  defeription  ? 

Imitation  is  of  two  forts ; the  fir  ft  is  when  we  force 
to  oui1  own  purpofes  the  thoughts  of  others  ; the  le- 
cond  confifis  in  copying  the  Imperfections  or  Blcmilhes 
of  celebrated  Authors.  I have  feen  a Play  profeiledly 
writ  in  the  fiyle  cf  Shakefpear ; wherein  the  refem- 
blance  lay  in  one  fingle  line  ; 

* Pr.  Arthur,  p.  75.  Suilimi  faienr.  fulcra  Tcrt'.ct* 
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And  fundry  Poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where,  with 
the  utmoii  exaftnefs,  and  not  fo  much  as  one  excep- 
tion, neverthelefs  was  conilantly  nathlefs,  embroidered 
was  kroidered,  hermits  were  eremits,  diidained  was: 
fdained , fhady  umbrageous , enterprize  emprife , pagan 
paynim , pinions  pennons,  fweet  dulcet,  orchard's  or  chats  T 
bridge-work  pontifical ; nay,  her  was  hir,  and  there 
was  thir,  through  the  whole  Poem.  And  in  very  deed,, 
there  is  no  other  way  by  which  the  true  modem  Poet 
could  read,  to  any  purpofe,  the  works  of  fuch  men  as 
Milton  and  Shakefp  ear. 

It  may  be  expefted,  that,  like  other  Criticks,  I fhould 
next  fpeak  of  the  Pajfons : But  as  the  main  end  and 
principal  elf  eft  of  the  Bathos  is  to  produce  Tranquillity 
cf  Mind  (and  fure  it  is  a better  defign  to  promote  feep 
than  madnefs),  we  have  little  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft. 
Nor  will  the  Ihort  bounds  of  this  difeourfe  allow  us  to 
treat  at  large  of  the  Emollients  and  the  Opiates  of  Poefy, 
cf  the  Cool,  and  the  manner  of  producing  it,  or  of  the 
methods  ufed  by  our  Authors  in  managing  the  Palhons. 
I fhall  but  tranliently  remark,  that  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  the  Cool,  as  the  ufe  of  Wit  in  expreffing 
paflion  r The  true  genius  rarely  fails  of  points,  con- 
ceits, and  proper  fmilies  on  fuch  occafions : This  we 
may  term  the  Pathetic  epigrammatical,  in  which  even 
puns  are  made  ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs.  Hereby  our 
belt  Authors  have  avoided  throwing  thenrfelves  or  their 
Readers  into  any  indecent  tranfports. 

But  as  it  is  fometimes  needful  to  excite  the  pafftoits  of 
our  antagonifl  in  the  polemick  way,  the  true  lludents  in 
the  law  have  conilantly  taken  their  methods  from  low 
life,  where  they  abferved,  that  to  move  Anger,  ufe  is 
made  of  fcolding  and  railing ; to  move  Love,  of 
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bawdry;  to  heget  Favour  and  Friendfhip,  of  grok 
flattery ; and  to  produce  Fear,  of  calumniating  an  ad- 
verfary  with  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  State.  As  for 
Shame,  it  is  a filly  paflion,  of  which  as  our  Authors  are 
incapable  themfelves,  fo  they  would  not  produce  it  in 
others. 


C H A P.  X. 

Of  Tropes  and  Figures:  And  firft  of  the  varie- 
gating, confounding,  and  reverhngFigures. 

guT  we  proceed  to  the  Figures.  We  cannot  too  ear- 
neftly  recommend  to  our  Authors  the  ftudy  of  the 
Abufe  of  Speech . They  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a prin- 
ciple, to  fay  nothing  in  the  ufual  way,  but  (if  poffible} 
in  the  dirett  contrary.  Therefore  the  Figures  mull  be 
fo  turned,  as  to  manifeft  that  intricate  and  wonderful 
Call  of  Head  which  diftinguifhes  all  Writers  of  this 
kind ; or  (as  I may  fay)  to  refer  exactly  the  Mold  in 
which  they  were  formed,  in  all  its  inequalities*  cavities,, 
obliquities,  odd  crannies,  and  difhortions. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  nay  impoffible,  to  enumerate  all 
fuch  Figures ; but  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  to  range 
the  principal,  which  moft  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
Bathos,  under  three  Clafles. 

I.  The  Variegating,  Confounding,  or  Reverting 
Tropes  and  Figures. 

II.  Tim  Magnifying,  and 

III.  The  Diminifhiag. 

We  cannot  avoid  giving  to  thefe  the  Greek  or  Roman 
Names ; but  in  tendernefs  to  our  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-writers, many  of  whom,  however  exquifite,  are 
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wholly  ignorant  ol  thofe  languages,  we  have  alfo  ex- 
plained them  in  our  mother-tongue. 

I.  Of  the  firft  fort,  nothing  fo  much  conduces  to  the 
Bathos,  as  the 

Catachresis. 

# 1 

A Mailer  of  this  will  fay. 

Mow  the  Beard, 

Shave  the  Grafs, 

Pin  the  Plank, 

Nail  my  Sleeve. 

From  whence  refults  the  fame  kind  of  pleafure  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  eye,  when  we  behold  Harlequin  trim- 
ming himfelf  with  a hatchet,  hewing  down  a tree  with 
a razor,  making  his  tea  in  a cauldron,  and  brewing  his 
ale  in  a tea-pot,  to  the  incredible  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
Britilh  Ipettator.  Another  fource  of  the  Bathos  is. 

The  Metonymy, 

the  inverfion  of  Caufes  for  Effe&s,  of  Inventors  for 
Inventions,  &c. 

“ Lac’d  in  her  * Cofins  new  appear’d  the  bride,  J 
“ A f Bubble-boy  and  pTompion  at  her  fide,  £ 
“ And  with  an  air  divine  her  § Colmar  ply’d  : 

“ Then  oh  ! Hie  cries,  what  Haves  I round  me  fee  ? 

“ Here  a bright  Redcoat,  there  a fmart  ||  Toupee.” 

The  Synechdoche, 

which  confiils,  in  the  ufe  of  a part  for  the  whole.  You 
may  call  a young  woman  fometimes  Pretty-face  .and, 

* Stays.  f Twcczer-cafc.  I Watch.  § Fan. 

)i  A fort  of  Perriwig  : AJ1  words  in  ufein  this  prefent  Year  1727*. 
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Pigs  -eyes,  and  fometimes  Snott  y-nofe  and  Draggle-/^?. 
Or  of  Accidents  for  Perfons ; as  a Lawyer  is  called 
Split-caufe,  a Taylor  Prick-loufe,  See.  Or  of  things 
belonging  to  a man,  for  the  man  himfelf ; as  a Sword- 

man,  a G*w«-man,  a T -rn-T-d- man  : a White -/M  a 
T urn-key,  Sc c. 

The  Aposiopesis. 

An  excellent  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  as,  « What  {hall 
I fay  >”  when  one  has  nothing  to  fay  or,  “ I can 
no  more,”  when  one  really  can  no  more.  Expref- 
fions  which  the  gentle  Reader  is  fo  good  as  never  to 
take  in  earned. 

Tlie  Metapho  r. 

d he  fird  Rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  lax  eft  things , which 
is^a  certain  way  to  fink  tire  highefi;  as  when  you  fpeak 
of  the  Thunder  of  Heaven,  fay, 

* “ d'he  Lords  above  are  angry  and  talk  big.” 

If  you  would  deferibe  a rich  man  refunding  his  trea- 
sures, exprefs  it  thus, 

f “ Tho’  he  (as  faid)  may  Riches  gorge,  the  Spoil' 

<f  Painful  in  mafjy  Vomit  lhall  recoil, 

“ Soon  lhall  he  perifli  with  a fvvift  decay, 
c<  Like  his  own  Ordure , cad  with  fcorn  away.” 

ILe  Second,  that,  whenever  you  dart  a Metaphor, 
you  mud  be  fure  to  run  it  down,  and  purfue  it  as  far  as 
it  can  go.  It  yrou-  get  the  feent  of  a State  negociation, 
follow  it  in  this  manner  : 

t “ The  dones  and  all  the  elements  with  thee 
“ Shall  ratify  a drift  confederacy  ; 


* Lee,  Alex.  f Blackm.  Job,  p,  91.  93.  J Job,  p.  12, 
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Wild  beads  their  favage  temper  fhall  forget, 

“ And  for  a firm  alliance  with  thee  treat; 

“ The  finny  tyrant  of  the  fpacious  feas 
“ Shall  fend  a fcaly  embafjy  for  peace; 

“ His  plighted  faith  the  Crocodile  fhall  keep, 

“ And  feeing  thee,,  for  joy  fincerely  weep.” 


Oi , if  y ou  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
again. l the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  omit  one  circumdance 
ufual  in  proclaiming  and  levying  war. 

Envoys  and  Agents,  who  by  my  command 
“ Refide  in  Paledina’s  land, 

“ ^ o whom  commiffions  I have  given. 

To  manage  there  the  inter. efts  of  Heaven : 

Ye  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 

“ °r  war  or  Peacc>  in  mine  your  maker’s  name; 

‘ i e pioneers  of  Heaven,  prepare  a road, 

“ Make  u pHinj  direct,  and  broad; 

For  I in  perfoh  will  my  people  head; 

For  the  divine  Deliverer 
“ w ill  on  his  march  in  majedy  appear, 

i-^nd  needs  the  aid  of  no  confederate  power.” 

Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding,  we  rank 


i-  The  Mixture  of  Figures, 
ran’!\f°  ^ TgeS’  “ '°  Sive  5™  ™ image 

•at  al!  hut  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it  gives  an  idea 
juiloppofte  to  what  it  feemed  meant  to  deferibe  : Thus 
an  ingenious  art.ll  painting  the  Spring  talks  of  a f„ont> 

^ and  thereby  raifes  an  unexpefted  piaure  of 

V,  inter.  Of  this  fort  is  the  following  : 

' " Fu  PS'"!  C,0uds  f’0ur  of  Mphur  down, 
Vhofe  livid  flalhes  fickning  fun-beams  drown.” 


■*  Blackm.  Ifa,  c.  x!. 

8 


t Pf*  Arthur,  p.  37. 
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What  a noble  Confufion  ? clouds,  lakes,  brimflone., 
flames,  fun-beams,  gaping,  pouring,  flckning,  drown- 
ing ! all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  Jargon. 

#•  “ Thy  head  (hall  rife,  tho’  buried  in  the  dull, 

“ And  ’midll  the  clouds  his  glittering  turrets  thruft.” 

Outer ey  WTat  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a man’s 
head  ? 

f “ Upon  the  Ihore,  as  frequent  as  the  fand, 

“ To  meet  the  Prince,  the  glad  Dimetians  Hand.” 

Qusere,  Where  thefe  Dimetians  flood ; and  of  what 
fize  they  were  ? Add  alfo  to  the  Jargon  fuch  as  the 
following  : 

v 

% “ Deftru&ion’s  empire  fhall  no  longer  lafl, 

“ And  Defolation  lie  for  ever  wafte.” 

§ “ Here  Niobe,  fad  mother,  makes  her  moan, 

<c  And  feems  converted  to  a flone  in  ftone.” 

But,  for  Variegation,  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than 

3.  The  Paronomasia,  or  Pun, 

where  a Word,  like  the  tongue  of  a jack-daw,  fpeaks 
twice  as  much  by  being  fplit : As  this  of  Mr.  Dennis  || , 

“ Bullets  that  wound,  like  Parthians,  as  they_#\” 

or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Welfted^y, 

<f  Behold  the  Virgin  lie 
<c  Naked,  and  only  cover'd  by  the 

* Job,  p.  107.  f Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157.  % Job,  p.  ?g, 

^ T.  Cook’s  Poems.  H Poems,  1663,  p.  13, 

Welfted’s  Poems,  Aeon  and  Lavin. 

5 
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To  which  thou  may’ll:  add, 

“ To  fee  her  beauties  no  man  needs  to  hoop, 

“ She  has  the  whole  Horizon  for  her  hoop.” 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  See-Saw, 

whereby  Contraries  and  Oppofitions  are  balanced  in 
iucn  a way,  as  to  caufe  a Reader  to  remain  fufpended 
between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and  recreation. 
Such  are  thefe,  on  a lady  who  made  herfelf  appear  out 
of  fize,  by  hiding  a young  princefs  under  her  clothes. 

* " While  the  kind  nymph,  changing  her  faultlefs  lhape, 
“ Becomes  unhandfome , bandjbmely  to  ’fcape.” 

On  toe . Maids  of  Honour  in  inourninv . 

1~  ‘ Sauiy  they  charm,  and  difmally  they  pleafe.” 

t “ His  eyes  fo  bright 
“ Let  in  the  objeft,  and  let  out  the  light.” 

$ “ The  Go£is  look  pale,  to  fee  us  look  fo  red.” 

(I  “ The  Fairies  and  their  Queen 
“ In  mantles  blue  came  tripping  o’er  the  green.” 

*[  « All  nature  felt  a reverential  fhock, 

1 he  fea  Hood  ilill  to  lee  the  mountains  rock.” 

f Stfel  on  Queen  Mary.  J Quarles. 

|j  Phil.  Paft.  Elackm.  Job,  p.  jjG, 


* Waller. 

$ Lee,  Alex. 
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C H A P.  XI. 

The  Figures  continued  : Qf  the  Magnifying 
and  Diminiihing  Figures. 

A genuine  Writer  of  the  Profund  will  take  care 
never  to  magnify  any  objedt  without  clouding  it  at 
the  fame  time  : His  Thought  will  appear  in  a true  mill, 
and  very  unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  mull  always  be 
remembered  that  Darknefs  is  an  effential  quality  of  the 
Profund;  or  if  there  chance  to  be  a glimmering,  it 
mull  be  as  Milton  expreffes  it, 

« No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  vifible.” 

The  chief  Figure  of  this  fort  is, 

j.  The  Hyperbole,  or  Impossible. 

For  Injlance , of  a Lion. 

* “ He  roar’d  fo  loud,  and  look’d  fo  wond’rous  grim, 
“ His  very  fhadow  durft  not  follow  him. 

Of  a Lady  at  Dinner.  . 

fC  The  filver  whitened  that  adorns  thy  neck, 

« Sullies  the  plate,  and  makes  the  napkin  black.” 

Of  the  Same. 

q “ The  obfcurenefs  of  her  birth 
««  Cannot  eclipfe  the  luftrc  of  hei  eves, 

“ Which  make  her  all  one  light.” 

Of  a Bull-baiting. 

I Up  to  the  liars  the  fprawling  maftives  fly,  ^ 

« And  add  new  monfters  to  the  frighted  Iky.” 

-j-  Theob.  Double  Falfehood. 


» Vet.  Aut. 
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Of  a Scene  of  Mi f cry. 

Behold  a fcene  of  mifery  and  woe  i 
“ Here  Argus  foon  might  weep  himfelf  quite  blind, 

“ Ev’n  tho’  he  had  Briareus’  hundred  hands 
“ To  wipe  thofc  hundred  eyes.” 

And  that  model!;  requeft  of  two  abfent  lovers. 

<e  Ye  Gods ! annihilate  but  Space  and  Time, 

“ And  make  two  lovers  happy.” 

2 . The  Periphrasis,  which  the  Moderns  call  the 
Circumbendibus,  whereof  we  have  given  examples  in  the 
ninth  chapter,  and  ihall  again  in  the  twelfth. 

fo  the  iame  clafs  of  the  Magnifying  may  be  referred 
the  following,  which  are  fo  excellently  modern,  that  we 
have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  deferibing  a country 
profpedl, 

t “ J’d  call  them  mountains,  but  can’t  call  them  fo, 

“ For  fear  to  wrong  them  with  a name  too  low; 

“ While  the  fair  vales  beneath  fo  humbly  lie, 

“ That  even  humble  feems  a term  too  high.” 

III.  1 ne  ± mrd  ClaiS  remains,  or  the  Difnitttjhing 
Figures  : And  i . the  Akticlim  ax,  where  the  fecond 
line  drops  quite  fliort  of  the  firft,  than  which  nothing 
creates  greater  furprife. 

On  the  Extent  of  the  Brilifh  Arms, 
t “ Lndcr  tlie  Tropicks  is  our  language  fpoke, 

“ And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv’d  our  yoke.” 

On  a IP  arrior. 

||  " And  thou,  Dalhoufly,  the  great  God  of  War, 

” X.ieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.” 


* Anon. 
Vol.  iv. 


•f  Idem. 
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On  the  Valour  of  the  Englijh. 

* “Nor  Art  nor  Nature  lias  the  force 
“ To  flop  its  Heady  courfe, 

“ Nor  Alps  nor  Pyreneans  keep  it  out, 

“ Nor  fortify’d  Redoubt.” 

At  other  times  this  Figure  operates  in  a larger  extent ; 
and  when  the  gentle  Reader  is  in  expeftation  of  feme 
great  image,  he  either  finds  it  furprifingly  imperfett, 
or  is  prefented  with  fomething  low,  or  quite  ridiculous. 
A furprife  refembling  that  of  a curious  perfon  in  a ca- 
binet of  Antique  Statues,  who  beholds  on  the  Pedeftal 
the  names  of  Homer,  or  Cato ; but  looking  up,  finds 
Homer  without  a head,  and  nothing  to  be  feen  of  Cato 
but  his  privy-member.  Such  are  thefe  lines  of  a Le- 
viathan at  fea. 

f “ His  motion  works,  and  beats  the  oozy  mud, 

“ And  with  its  flime  incorporates  the  flood, 

“ Till  all  th’  encumber’d,  thick,  fermenting  dream 
“ Does  like  one  Pot  of  boiling  Ointment  fern. 

“ Where’er  he  fwims,  he  leaves  along  the  lake 
« Such  frothy  furrows,  fmfh  a foamy  track, 

“ That  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 
“ Hoary  — with  age,  or  grey  with  hidden  fear.” 

But  perhaps  even  thefe  are  excelled  by  the  enfuing : 

j “ Now  the  refilled  flames  and  fiery  dote,  T 

“ By  winds  affaulted,  in  wild  forges  roar,  > 

“ And  raging  feas.flow  down- of  melted  Ore.  j 
“ Sometimes  they  hear  long  Iron  Bars  remov'd, 

“ And  to  and  fro  huge  Heaps  of  Cinders  Jhov'dd* 

* Denn.  on  Namur.  d filackm.  Job,  p.  197- 

J Pr.  Arthur,  p.  157. 
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2.  The  Vulgar 

is  alio  a Species  of  the  Diminifhing : By  this  a fpear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a boy  whirling  as  he 
goes  on  an  errand. 

* “ The  mighty  Stuffa  threw  a mafly  fjpear, 

“ Which,  with  it  s Errand  pleas’d,  Jung  thro’  the  air.” 

A Man  raging  with  Grief  to  a Mafiij}'  Dog. 

+ "I  cannot  ftifle  this  gigantic  woe, 

“ Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a muzzle  throw.” 

And. Clouds  big  with  water  to  a woman' in  great -ne- 
ceffity  : 

<£  Dif  ended  with  the  Waters  in  ’em  pent, 

“ The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air,  but  hang  unrent 


3.  The  Infantine. 

This  is  when  a Poet  grows  fo  very  Ample,  as  to  think 
and  talk  like  a child.  I fliall  take  my  examples  from 
the  greateft  Mailer  in  this  way  : Hear  how  he  fondles* 
like  a mere  hammerer. 

X “ Little  Charm  of  placid  mien, 

“ Miniature  of  Beauty’s  Queen, 

Hither.,  Britifh.Mufe  of  mine, 

“ Hither,  all  ye  Grecian  Nine, 

“ With  the  lovely  Graces  Three , 

“ And  your  pretty  Durfeling  fee. 

“ When  the  meadows  next  are  feen, 

**  Sweet  enamel,  w'hite  and  green. 

When  again  the  lambkins  play. 

Pretty  Sportlings  full  of  May. 


* Pr.  Arthur. 
.Mifs  Cuzzona. 


t Jc,b>  P*  41* 
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“ Then  the  neck  fo  white  and  round, 

“ ( Little  Neck  with  brilliants  bound) 

<(  And  thy  Gentlenefs  of  mind, 

“ (Gentle  from  a.  gentle  kind), 
te  Happy  thrice,  and  thrice  agen, 

“ Happiejl  he  of  happy  men,”  &c. 
and  the  reft  of  thofe  excellent  Lullabies  of  his  compo- 
fition. 

How  prettily  he  afks  the  fheep  to  teach  him  to  bleat? 
* “ Teach  me  to  grieve  with  bleating  moan,  my  fheep.” 

Hear  how  a babe  would  reafon  on  his  nurfe’s  death  : 

-j-  “ That  ever  fhe  could  die  ! Oh  moft  unkind  / 

“ To  die,  ' and  leave  poor  Colinet  behind  ! 

**  And  yet— Why  blame  I her  r — ” 

With  no  lefs  fimplicity  does  he  fuppofe  that  fhepherd- 
effes  tear  their  hair  and  beat  tl\eir  breads,  at  their  own 
deaths  : 

J “ Ye  brighter  maids,  faint  emblems  of  my  fair, 

" With  looks  caft  down,  and  with  difhevell’d  hair, 

“ In  bitter  anguilh  beat  your  breads,  and  moan 
“ Her  death  untimely,  as  it  --were  your  own.” 

4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness.  , 

Of  this  the  fame  Author  furniihes  us  with  moft  beau- 
tiful inftances : 

§ “ Ah  filly  I,  more  filly  than  my  ftieep, 

“ (Which  on  the  flow’ry  plain  1 once  did  keep.) 

jj  <f  To  the  grave  Senate  fhe  could  counfel  give, 

,c  (Which  with  aftonifhment  they  did  receive.) 

* Philips’s  Paftorals.  f Ibld'  t lbui*  $ IbJ’ 

[]  Phil,  on  Qe,  Mary. 
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* “ He  whom  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify. 

« Falls  (from  the  grandeur  ol  his  Majefty.)” 

f “ Happy,  merry  as  a king, 

“ Sipping  dew,  you  ftp  and  fing.” 

« The  Noife  returning  with  returning  Light, 

What  did  it  ? 

X “ Difpers’d  the  Silence,  and  difpell’d  the  Night.” 
You  eafdy  perceive  the  Nothingnefs  of  every  fecond 
Verfe. 

§ “ The  glories  of  proud  London  to  furvey, 

“ The  fun  himfelf  fliall  rife — by  break  of  day. 


5.  The  Expletive, 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  Epithets  of  many  Authors. 

“ Th’  umbrap-eous  fliadow,  and  the  verdant  green, 

“ The  running  current,  and  odorous  fragrance 
“ C'hear  my  lone  folitude  with  joyous  gladnefs.” 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  thefe, 

|j  “ All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  fons  adore, 

“ And  Ids  fon’s  fons  till  there  fhall  be  no  more.” 

“ The  rifing  fun  our  grief  did  fee, 

“The  fetting  fun  did  fee  the  fame, 

**  While  wretched  we  remember’d  thee, 

^ “ O Sion  1 Sion  l lovely  name.” 

6.  The  Macrology  and  Pleonasm 
are  as  generally  coupled,  as  a lean  rabbit  with  a fat 
one,  nor  is  it  a wonder,  the  fuperfiuity  of  words  and  va- 
cuity of  fenfe,  being  juft  the  fame  thing.  I am  pleafed 
to  fee  one  of  our  greateft  adverfaries  employ  tins  figure. 

* Phil,  on  Q^Mary.  F T.  Cook  on  aGrafhopper. 

£ Anon.  § Autor  Vet.  j|  T.  Cook's  Pocm3,  Ibid. 
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* “ The  growth  of  meadows,  and  the  pride  of  fields. 
The  food  of  armies,  and  fupport  of  wars : 

<f- Refute  of  fwords,  and  gleanings  of  a fight, 
f‘  Leffen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  hoft. 

“ Where’er  his  friends  retire,  or  foes  fucceed, 

" Cover’d  with  tempefts,  and  in  oceans  drown’d.’2 
Of  all  which  the  Perfedlion  is 

The  Tautology. 

t “ Break  thro’  the  billows,  and— -divide  the  main 
“ In  fmoother  numbers,  and— in  fofter  verfe.” 

t “ Divide — and  part— the  ykwVWorld— in  two—” 

With  ten  thoufand  others  equally  mufical,  and  plen- 
tifully flowing  through  moll  of  our  celebrated  and  mo- 
dern Poems. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  Expreffion,  and  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Style 
of  the  prefent  Age. 

rjp  h e Exprefiion  is  adequate,  when  it  is  proportionably 
low  to  the  Profundity  of  the  Thought.  It  muft 
not  be  always  Grammatical,  left  it  appear  pedantick  and 
ungentlemanly ; nor  too  clear,  for  fear  it  become  vul- 
gar; for  obfcurity  bellows  a call  of  the  wonderful,  and 
throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  a. piece  which  hath  no 
meaning. 

For  example,  fometimes  ufe  the  wrong  number; 
fivord  and  pejlilence  at  once  devours,  inftead  of  devour. 

* Camp.  f Tonf.  Mifc.  i2mo.  vol.  iv.  p*  291.  4th  Edit. 

$ Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  iai. 
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* Sometimes  the  wrong  Caie:  And  who  more  fit  tofootn 
the  God  than  thee ? inllead  of  thou  : And  rather  than 
fay,  Thetis  fiaw  Achilles  weep,  fhe  heard  him  weep. 

We  muff  be  exceeding  careful  in  two  things ; firft, 
in  the  Choice  of  low  / l ords  ; fecondly,  in  the  joher  and 
orderly  way  of  ranging  them.  Many  of  our  Poets  are 
naturally  bleifed  with  this  talent,  infomuch  that  they 
are  in  the  circumftance  of  that  honed  Citizen,  who  had 
made  Profie  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  Let  verfes 
run  in  this  manner,  juft  to  be  a vehicle  to  the  words  : 
(I  take  them  from  my  lad-cited  author,  who,  though 
otherwife  by  no  means  of  our  rank,  feemed  once  in  his 
life  to  have  a mind  to  be  fimple.) 

f “ If  not,  a prize  I will  myfelf  decree, 

“ From  him,  or  him,  or  elfe  perhaps  from  thee.” 

X “ full  of  days  was  he  ; 

•«  Two  ages  pall,  he  liv’d  the  third  to  fee.” 

te  The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  honour’d  more 
“ By  mighty  Jove  than  e’er  was  king  before.” 

||  “ That  I may  know,  if  thou  my  pray’r  deny, 

“ The  moll  defpis’d  of  all  the  Gods  am  I.” 

§ “ Then  let  my  mother  once  be  rul’d  by  me, 

“ Tho’  much  more  wife  than  I pretend  to  be.” 

Or  thefe  of  the  fame  hand. 

**  “ I leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verfe 

“ To  them  that  pradtife  them  with  more  fuccefs : 

“ Of  greater  truths  I now  prepare  to  tell, 

“ And  fo  at  once,  dear  friend  and  mufe,  farewell.” 

* Ti.  Horn.  II.  i.  -J-  Idem,  p.  ii.  J Idem,  p,  17. 

U Idem,  p.  19.  ||  Idem,  p.  34.  § Idem,  p.  38, 

**  Tonf  Mifc,  i2mo.  vol.  iv.  p.  292.  fourth  Edit. 
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Sometimes  a fingle  Wotd  will  vulgarife  a poetical 
idea;  as  where  a Ship  fet  on  hre  owes  all  the  Spirit  of 
the  Bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line. 

* “ -And  his  fcorch’d  ribs  the  hot  Contagion  fry*  d** 

And  in  that  defcripiion  of  a World  in  ruins ; 

t “ Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
break, 

**  He  unconcern’d  would  hear  the  mighty  Crack,** 
So  alfo  in  thefe, 

I r<  Bead  tame  and  favage  to  the  river’s  brink 

Come,  from  the  helds  and  wild  abodes —to  drink,** 

Frequently  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  effectually  : , 

“ Fie  from  the  clouds  does  the  fweet  liquor fqueeze, 

<e  That  chears  the  Forejl  and  the  Garden  trees.” 

It  is  alfo  ufeful  to  employ  Technical  Terms,  which 
eftrange  your  ftyle  from  the  great  and  general  ideas 
of  nature  : and  the  higher  your  fubjetl  is,  the  lower 
thould  youfearch  into  mechanicks  for  your  expreffion. 
If  you  deferibe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  fay  that  his 
|j  Linen  was  fncly  fpun,  and  bleached  on  the  happy  plains . 
§ Call  an  army  of  Angels,  Angelic  CuireJJters , and, 
if  you  have  occafion  to  mention  a number  of  misfor- 
tunes, ftyle  them 

**  “ Freih  T reaps  of  Pains,  and  regimented  Woes.” 

, 1 % \ 

Style  is  divided  by  the  Rhetoricians  into  the  Pro- 
per and  the  Figured.  Of  the  Figured  we  have  already 

\ 1 - • . '*  ■ -T;  I , | ' 

* gr.  Arth.  p.  151.  f Topi".  Mifc.  vol.  vi.  p.  ng« 

J Job,  263.-  f Id.  Job,  264.  ||  Pr.  Arth.  p.  19. 

§ Ibid.  p.  J39.  **  Job,  p.  86,  , 
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treated,  and  the  Proper  is  what  our  authors  have  no- 
thing to  do  with.  Of  Styles,  we  fhall  mention  only- 
the  Principal  wliich  owe  to  the  moderns  either  theii? T 
chief  Improvement,  or  entire  Invention, 

1.  The  Florid  Style,  . ! •>. 

than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  Bathos, . as 
flowers,  w'hich  are  the  Los weft  of  vegetables,  are  molt 
Gaudy , and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at  the 
bottom  of  Ponds  and  Ditches. 

A fine  writer  in  this  kind  prefents  you  with  the  fol- 
lowing Pofie  : 

* “ The  groves  appear  all  drefs’d  with  wreaths  of 
“ flowers, 

“ And  from  their  leaves  drop  aromatick  fhowers, 

“ Whofe  fragrant  heads  in  myftick  twines  above, 

“ Exchang’d  their  fweets,  and  mix’d  with  thoufand 
“ kilfes, 

(f  As  if  the  willing  branches  ftrove 
“ To  beautify  and  fhade  the  grove,”' — *■ 

(which  indeed  moll  branches  do.)  But  this  is  Hill 
excelled  by  our  Laureat, 

f “ Branches  in  branches  twin’d  compofe  the  grove, 

“ And  fhoot  and  fpread,  and  bloffom  into  love. 

“ rfhe  trembling  palms  their  mutual  vows  repeat, 

“ And  bending  poplars  bending  poplars  meet. 

1 ne  didant  plantanes  feem  to  prefs  more  mgha 
“ And  to  the  fighing  alders,  alders  figh.” 

Hear  alfo  our  Homer. 

X “ His  Rohe  of  State  is  form’d  of  light  refin’d, 

/.n  end lefs  Train  of  luftre  fpreads  behind. 

* Bthn’5  Pocm*>  P*  f Guardian,  1 imo'.  127; 

x BUckrn,  Ff.  civ. 
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<c  His  throne’s  of  bright  cotnpatted  Glory  made, 

“ With  Pearl  celeftial,  and  with  Gems  inlaid : 
te  Whence  Floods  of  joy,  and  Seas  of  fplendor  flow, 

“ On  all  th’  angelic  gazing  throng  below.” 

2.  The  Pert  Style. 

This  does  in  as  peculiar  a manner  become  the  low 
in  wit,  as  a pert  air  does  the  low  in  ftature.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  the  London  Spy,  and  all 
the  Spies  and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein  to  be  dili- 
gently ftudied  : In  Verfe  Mr.  Cibber's  Prologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  fo  confpi- 
cuous,  as  when  it  is  employed  in  Modernizing  and 
Adapting  to  the  Tajle  of  the  Times  the  works  of  the  An- 
cients. This  we  rightly ^phrafe  Doing  them  into  Eng- 
lilh,  and  Making  them  Englifh ; two  exprefiions  of 
great  Propriety,  the  one  denoting  our  Neglehl  of  the 
Manner  how,  the  other  the  Force  and  Compulfon  w'ith 
which  it  is  brought  about.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  Style 
that  Tacitus  talks  like  a Coffee-houfe  Politician,  Jofe- 
phus  like  the  Britifh  Gazetteer,  Tully  is  as  fhort  and 
fmart  as  Seneca  or  Mr.  Afgill,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  ex- 
cellent at  Snipfnap,  and  honeE  Thomas  a Kempis  as 
Prim  and  Polite  as  any  preacher  at  court. 

3.  The  Alamode  Style, 

which  is  fine  by  being  new,  and  has  this  happinefs 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extenfive  as  the 
poem  itfelf.  Take  fome  examples  of  it,  in  the  de- 
feription  of  the  Sun  in  a Mourning-coach  upon  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary. 

* “ See  Phoebus  now,  as  once  for  Phaeton, 

“ Has  malk’d  his  face,  and  put  deep  Mounting  on  : 


* Amb.  Philips. 
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ce  Dark  clouds  his  fable  Chariot  do  furround, 

“ And  the  dull  Steeds  Jlalk  o'er  the  melancholy  round:' 

Of  Prince  Arthur's  Soldiers  drinking. 

* “ Wlxile  rich  Burgundian  wine,  and  bright  Cham- 
“ paign, 

««  Chafe  from  their  minds  the  terrors  of  the  main.” 

(whence  we  alfo  learn,  that  Burgundy  and  Champaign. 
make  a man  on  fhore  defpife  a llorm  at  fea.) 

Of  the  Almighty  enca?nphig  his  Regiments. 

f He  funk  a vak  capacious  deep, 

“ Where  he  his  liquid  Regiments  does  keep, 

“ Thither  the  waves  file  of;  and  make  their  'way, 

“ To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  fea  ; 

“ Where  they  encamp,  and  in  their  fiat  ion  fiand, 

“ Entrench'd  in  Works  of  Rock,  and  Lines  of  Sand.” 

Of  two  Annies  on  the  point  of  engaging. 

; “ Yon’  armies  are  the  Cards  which  both  muft  play; 
f<  At  leak  come  off  a Sewer  if  you  may  : 

“ Throw  boldly  at  the  Sum  the  Gods  have  fet ; 

«*  Thefe  on  your  fide  will  all  their  fortunes  bet." 

All  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  prefent  Cuftoms  and  bek 
Falhions  of  our  Metropolis. 

But  the  principal  ‘branch  off  the  Alamode  is  the 
Prurient,  a Style  greatly  advanced  and  honoured 
of  late  by  the  praftice  of  perfons  of  the  firfi  Quality ; 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Ladies,  not  unfucceff- 
fully  introduced  even  into  the  Drawing-room.  Indeed 
its  incredible  Progrcfs  and  Conqueks  may  be  compared 
to  thofe  of  the  great  Sefofiris,  and  are  every  where 

* Pr.  Arthur,  p.  16. 

I Lee,  Sophon. 


•f-  Blackm.  Pf.  civ.  p.  26  r. 
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known  by  the  fame  Marks,  the  images  of  the  genital 
parts  of  men  or  women.  It  conftfts  wholly  of  meta- 
phors drawn  from  two  moll  fruitful  fources  or  fprings, 
the  very  Bathos  of  the  human  body,  that  is  to  fay, 

* * * and  * * * Hiatus  magnus  lachrymabilis.  * * * 
*******  * * ****** 
And  filling  of  Bargains  and  double  Entendre , and  k.£- 

cr^o?  and  OA&pi iAhcpo,,  all  derived  from  tire  faid 
fources. 

I 

4.  The  Finical  Style, 

which  confifts  of  the  moft  curious,  affe£led,  mincing 
metaphors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode . 

Js  this , of  a brook  dryed  by  the  Sun. 

* “ Won  by  the  fummer’s  importuning  ray,  y 

“ Th’  eloping  ftream  did  from  her  channel  ftray,  L 
" And  with  enticing  fun-beams  ftole  a<ivay .”  J 

Of  an  eajy  Death. 

f “ When  watchful  Death  fhall  on  his  harveft  look, 

“ And  fee  thee  ripe  with  age,  invite  the  hook ; 

'*  He’ll  gently  cut  thy  bending  Stalk,  and  thee 
“ Lay  kindly  in  the  Grave,  his  Granary .” 

Of  Trees  in  a Storm. 

J <{  Oaks  whofe  extended  arms  the  winds  defy, 

“ The  tempeft  fees  their  ftrength,  and  feghs-,  and 
“ P^ffes  by.” 

Of  W citer  femmering  over  the  Tire. 

||  “ The  fparkling  flames  raife  water  to  a Smile , 

**  Yet  the  pleas'd  liquor  pines,  and  leflens  all  the 
“ while.” 

* Blackm-  Job,  p.  26.  d Ibid.  p.  23. 

||  Anon.  Tonf.  Mifc.  Partvi.  p.  *24. 


J Denn, 
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5.  Lastly,  I fh'all  place  the  Cumbrous,  which 
moves  heavily  under  a load  of  metaphors,  and  draws 
after  it  a long  train  of  words.  And  the  Luskin,  or 
Stalely’,  frequently  and  with  great  felicity  mixed  with 
the  former.  For  as  the  firft  is  the  proper  engine  to  de- 
prefs  what  is  high,  fo  is  the  fecond  to  raile  what  is  bafe 
and  low  to  a ridiculous  Viability':  When  both  thefe 
can  be  done  at  once,  then  is  the  Bathos  in  perfection  5 
as  when  a man  is  fet  with  his  head  downward,  and  his 
breech  upright,  his  degradation  is  complete  : One  end. 
of  him  is  as  high  as  ever,  only  that  end  is  the  wrong 
one.  Will  not  every  true  lover  of  the  Profund  be 
delighted  to  behold  the  mod:  vulgar  and  low  actions  of 
life  exalted  in  the  following  manner  ? 

Who  knocks  at  the  Door  ? 

“ For  whom  thus  rudely  pleads  my  loud-tongu’d 

“ gate, 

M That  he  may  enter?” — 

f 

See  who  is  there? 

* “ Advance  the  fringed  curtains  of  thy  eyes* 

“ And  tell  me  who  conies  yonder.”: — 

Shut  the  Door. 

**  The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacy 
" Quick  on  its  axle  turn.” — 

t 

Bring  me  tny  C loath s.- 

Bring  me  what  Nature,  taylor  to  the  Bear,  •> 

" Man  himfelf  deny’d  : She  gave  me  cold, 

44  But  would  not  give  me  Cloaths.”— 


* Temp. 


\ I 

i 
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Light  the  Fire. 

Bring  forth  fome  remnant  of  Promethean  theft. 
Quick  to  expand  th’  inclement  air  congeal’d  - 
<c  By  Boreas'  rude  breath.” — 

Snuff  the  Candle. 

“ Yon’  Luminary  amputation  needs, 

tf  Thus  fliall  you  fave  its  half-extinguilh’d  life.” 

Open  the  Letter. 

* “ Wax!  render  up  thy  truft.”— 

Uncork  the  Bottle,  and  chip  the  Bread , 

Apply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  door, 

(f  Set  Bacchus  from  his  glafly  prifon  free, 

“ And  ftrip  white  Ceres  of  her  nut-brown  coat.” 


CHAP.  XIII. 

A Project  for  the  Advancement  of  the 

Bathos. 

rpHus  have  I (my  dear  Countrymen),  with  incre- 
dible  pains  and  diligence,  difcovered  the  hidden 
fources  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I may  fay,  broke  open  the 
Abylfes  of  this  Great  Deep.  And  having  now  eftablilhed 
good  and  wholefome  Laws,  what  remains  but  that 
all  true  moderns,  with  their  utmoft  might,  do  proceed 
to  put  the  fame  in  execution  ? In  order  whereto,  I 
think  I fliall,  in  the  fecond  place,  highly  deferve  of  my 
Country,  by  propoling  fuch  a Scheme , as  may  facilitate 

this  great  end. 

* Theob.  Double  Fallhood. 
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As  our  number  is  confelTedly  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  but  Unanimity 
among  ourfelves.  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered,  that 
all  and  every  individual  of  the  Bathos  do  enter  into  a 
firm  affociation,  and  incorporate  into  One  regular 
Body,  whereof  every  member,  even  the  meaneft,  will 
fome-way  contribute  to  the  fuppoit  of  the  whole  ; in 
like  manner,  as  the  weakelt  reeds,  when  joined  in  one 
bundle,  become  infrangible.  To  which  end  our  Art 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  other  Arts  of 
this  Age.  The  vaft  improvement  of  modern  manu- 
factures arifeth  from  their  being  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  and  parcelled  out  to  feveral  trades  : For  in- 
ftance,  in  Clock-making,  one  artiil  makes  the  balance, 
another  the  fpring,  another  the  crown-wheels,  a fourth 
the  cafe,  and  the  principal  workman  puts  all  together  : 
To  this  oeconomy  we  owe  the  perfe&ion  of  our  modern 
watches,  and  doubtlefs  we  alfo  might  that  of  our  mo- 
dern Poetry  and  Rhetorick,  were  the  feveral  parts 
branched  out  in  the  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  perfons, 
no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a ftrong  difpofi- 
tion  to  the  formation  of  fome  particular  Trope  or  Figure. 
Ariftotle  faith,  that  the  Hyperbole  is  an  ornament  fit  for 
young  Men  of  Quality';  accordingly  we  find  in  thofe 
Gentlemen  a wonderful  propenfity  tov/ards  it,  which  is 
marvelloufly  improved  by  Travelling  : Soldiers  alfo 
and  Seamen  are  very  happy  in  the  fame  Figure.  The 
Periphrafs  or  Circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of 
Country  Farmers  : the  Pro-verb  and  Apologue  of  old 
men  at  their  clubs ; the  Ellipfs  or  Speech  by  half  words 
of  Minifters and  Politicians;  the Apofiopefis  of  Courtiers; 
the  Litotes  or  Diminution  of  Ladies,  Whifperers,  and 
Backbiters  ; and  the  Anadiplojis  of  common  Criers  and 
Hawkers,  who,  by  redoubling  the  fame  words,  per- 
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fuade  people  to  buy  their  cyders,  green  hadings,  or 
new  ballads.  Epithets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty 
at  Billmgfgate,  Sarcafm  and  Irony  learned  upon  the 
.Water,,  and.  the  Epiphonema  or  Exclamation  frequently 
from  the  Bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  Hear 
him  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Now  each  mart  applying  his  whole  time  and  genius 
upon  his  particular  figure,  would  doubtlefs  attain  to 
perfe&ion ; and  when  each  became  incorporated  and 
fworn  into  the  Society  (as  hath  been  propofed),  a Poet 
or  Orator  would  haye  no  more  to  do  but  to  fend  to  the 
particular  Traders  in  each  Kind,  to  the  Metaphorifl 
for  his  Allegories,  to  the  Simile-maker  for  his  Compari- 
sons, to  the  Ironifi  for  his  Sarcafms , to  the  Apothegma- 
tifi  for  his  Sentences r etc.  whereby  a Dedication  or 
Speech  would  be  compofed  in  a moment,  the  fuperior 
artift  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  together  all  the 
Materials. 

I therefore  propofe  that  there  be  contrived  with  all 
convenient  difpatch,  at  the  publick  expence,  a Rheto- 
rical Chef  of  Drawers , confiding  of  three  Stories,  the 
hip-heft  for  the  Deliberative,,  the  middle  for  the  Dcmom- 
frative,  and  the  lowed  for  the  Judicial.  Thefe  lhall 
be  fubdivided  into  Loci  or  Places,  being  repofitories  for 
Matter  and  Argument  in  the  feveral  kinds  of  oradon 
or  writing ; and  every  drawer  fhall  again  be  fubdivided' 
into  Cells,  reft-mbling  thofe  of  Cabinets  for  Rarities. 
The  apartment-  for  Peace  or  War,  and  that  of  the  Li- 
berty of  the  Preps,  may  in  a very  few  days  be  filled 
with  feveral  arguments  perfectly  new ; and  the  Vitupe- 
rative Partition  will  as-  eafily  be  replenidied  widr  a 
mod  choice  collection,  entirely  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufatture  of  the  prefent  age.  Every  compofer  will 
foon  be  taught  the  ufe  of  this  Cabinet,  and  how  to 
* ! 2 
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manage  ail  the  Regiiters  of  it,  which  will  be  drawn 
cat  much  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  an  Organ. 

The  Keys  of  it  mult  be  kept  in  honeft  hands,  by 
fome  Reverend  Prelate  or  Valiant  Officer,  of  unqueftion- 
able  Loyalty  and  Affettion  to  every  prefent  Eflabliih- 
ment  in  Church  and  State ; which  will  fufficiently 
guard  againft  any  mifchief  which  might  otherwife  be 
apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  fuch  hands,  it  may  be  at  dif- 
cretion  let  out  by  the  Day , to  feveral  great  Orators  in 
both  Houfes ; from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much 
■Proft  and  Gain  will  alfo  accrue  to  our  Society. 


C H A P.  XIV. 

How  to  make  Dedications,  Panegyricks, 
or  Satires,  and  of  the  Colours  of  Honour- 
able and  Difnonourable. 

^|Ow  of  what  neceffity  die  foregoing  Project  may 
prove,  will  appear  from  this  fingie  confide, ration,, 
that  nothing  is  ox  equal  confequence  to  the  fuccefs  of 
our  Works,  as  Speed  and  Difpatch.  Great  pity  -it  is, 
that  folid  brains  are  not,  like  other  folid  bodies,  con- 
flantiy  endowed  with  a velocity  in  finking,  proportioned 
to  tneir  heavinefs  : for  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  the 
Bathos  as  with  thofe  of  Nature,  which,  if  the  careful 
gardener  brings  not  haftily  to  market  in  the  Morning, 
mull  unprofitably  perifh  and  wither  before  Night.  And 
of  all  our  Productions  nonp  is  fo  fhort -lived  as  the  De- 
dication and  Panegyrick , which  are  often  but  the  Praife 
of  a Day,  and  become  by  the  next  utterly  ufelcfs,  , 
impropC; , indecent,  and  falfe.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
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lamented,  inafmuch  as  thefe  two  are  the  forts  whereon 
m a manner  depends  that  Profit , which  muft  hill  be 
remembered  to  be  the  main  end  of  our  Writers  and 
Speakers. 

We  fhall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  fhewing 
the  quickeft  method  of  compofing  them ; after  which 
we  will  teach  a Jhort  *way  to  Epick  Poetry.  And  thefe 
being  confeifedly  the  works  of  mod:  Importance  and 
Difficulty,  it  is  prefumed  we  may  leave  the  reft  to  each 
author’s  own  learning  or  pra&ice. 

Firft  of  Panegyrick.  Every  man  is  honourable,  who 
is  fo  by  Law,  Cuftom,  or  Title.  The  Publtck  are  better 
judges  of  what  is  honourable  than  private  Men.  The 
Virtues  of  great  Men,  like  thefe  of  Plants,  are  inherent 
in  them  whether  they  are  exerted  or  not ; and  the  more 
ftrongly  inherent,  the  lefs  they  are  exerted ; as  a man 
is  the  more  rich,  the  lefs  he  fpends.  All  great  Minifters, 
without  either  private  or  oeconomical  Virtue,  are  ‘vir- 
tual?* by  their  Pofis , liberal  and  generous  upon  the 
Puhlick  Money,  provident  upon  Publick  Supplies,  juft  by 
paying  Publick  Interefi,  courageous  and  magnanimous 
by  the  Fleets  and  Armies , magnificent  upon  the  Publick 
Expenses,  and  prudent  by  Publick  Succefis.  They  have  by 
their  Office  a right  to  a fhare  of  the  Publick  Stock  of  Vir- 
tues ; befides,  they  are  by  Preficription  immemorial  in- 
verted in  all  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their  Predecejfors  in 
the  fame  ftations,  efpecially  thofe  of  their  own  Anceftors. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Colours  ofi  Ho- 
nourable and  Dijhonourable,  they  are  various  in  different 
Countries : In  this  they  are.  Blue,  Green,  and  Red. 

But  forafmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Publick 
doth  often  require  that  we  fhould  put  fome  things  in  a 
ftrong  light,  and  throw  a ffiade  over  others,  I fhall 
explain  the  method  of  turning  a vicious  Man  into  a 
Hero. 
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The  firlt  and  chief  rule  is  the  Golden  Rule  of  Tranf- 
formaiion , which  confiits  in  converting  Vices  into  their 
bordering  Virtues.  A man  who  is  a Spendthrift,  and 
will  not  pay  a jult  Debt,  may  have  his  inj ultice  tranf- 
Cormed  into  Liberality ; , Cowardice  may  be  metamor- 
phofed  into  Prudence ; Intemperance  into  Good-nature 
and  Good-fellowfliip  ; Corruption  into  Patriotifm ; and 
Lewdnefs  into  Tcndernefs  and  Facility. 

The  feccnd  is  the  Rule  of  Contraries : It  is  certain 
the  lefs  a Man  is  endued  with  any  Virtue,  the  more 
need  he  has  to  have  it  plentifully  bellowed,  efpecially 
thofe  good  qualities  of  which  the  world  generally  be- 
lieves' he  hath  none  at  all : For  who  will  thank  a Man 
for  giving  him  that  which  he  has  ? 

The  Reverfe  of  thefe  Precepts  will  ferve  for  Satire , 
wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark,  that  whofo  lofeth  his 
place,  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the  Government, 
hath  forfeited  his  lhare  in  puhlick  Praife  and  Honour. 
Therefore  the  truly  publick-fpirited  Writer  ought  in  duty 
to  ftrip  him  whom  the  government  hath  llripped ; which 
is  the  real  poetical  JtiJHce  of  this  age.  For  a full  col- 
lection of  Topicks  and  Epithets  to  be  ufed  in  tire  praife 
and  Difpraife  of  Minilterial  and  Unminifterial  Perfons, 
I refer  to  our  Rhetorical  Cabinet ; concluding  with  an 
earned  exhortation  to  all  my  brethren,  to  obferve  the 
Precepts  here  laid  down,  the  negleft  of  which  hath  coft 
fome  of  them  their  Ears  in  a Pillory. 
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C H A P.  XV. 

A Receipt  to  make  an  Epick  Poem. 

Epick  Poem,  die  Criticks  agree,  is  the  greatc 
work  human  nature  is  capable  of.  They  have  a 
ready  laid  clown  many  mechanical  rules  for  compoi 
tions  of  this  fort,  but  at  the  lame  tune  they  cut  off  a 
moll  all  undertakers  from  the  pofiibility  of  ever  pc; 
forming-  them ; for  the  firfl  qualification  they  unan 
niouily  require  in  a Poet,  is  a Genius.  1 lhall  here  er 
deavour  (ior  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make 
manifeft,  that  Epick  Poems  maybe  made  without  gGl 
tuns,  nay  without  Learning  or  much  Reading.  Th 
mull  necefiltrily  be. of  great  ufe  to  all  thole  who  confe; 
they  never  Read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convince 
they  never  Learn.  Moiiere  obferves  of  making  a din 
ner,  that-  any  man  can  do  it  with  Money,  mid  if  a pro 
felled  Cook  cannot  do  it  without,  he  has  his  Art  fo 
nothing;  the  fame  may  le  laid  of  making  a Poem 
it  is  caiily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a Genius,  bu 
the  Hull  lies  in  doing  it  without  one.  In  purfuance  o 
this  end,  I lhall  preient  the  Reader  with  a plain  am 
certain  Recipe,  by  wldch  any  Author  in  die  Bathos  m;q 
be  qualified  fop  diis  grand  performance. 

For  the  Fable. 

Take  out  of  any  old  Poem,  Hiftory-book,  Romance 
or  Legend  ( for  inftance,  Geofry  of  Monmouth,  or  Dc 
Bslianis  of  Greece ),  thofe  parts  of  ilory  which  afford  mof 
lcope  for  long  Defcriptions : Put  thefe  pieces  together, 
and  throw  all  die  adventures  you  fancy  into  one  Tale, 
Then  take  a Hero,  whom  you  may  chufe  for  the  found 
of  his  name,  and  put  him  into  die  mid.lt  of  diefe  ad- 
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ventures  : There  let  him  work  for  twelve  books ; at 
the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him  out,  ready  pre- 
pared to  conquer  or  to  marry ; it  being  necelfary  that 
the  conclulion  of  an  Epick  Poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former  col- 
lection, in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your  Hero ; 
or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was  too  good  to  be 
thrown  away ; and  it  will  be  of  ufe,  applied  to  any 
other  perfon,  who  may  be  loll  and  evaporate  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work,  without  the  lealt  damage  to  the 
compolition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  n 

Thefe  you  may  extract  out  of  the  Fable  afterwards, 
at  your  leifure  : Be  fure  you  /train  them  fufHciently. 

For  the  Manners. 

For  thofe  of  the  Hero,  take  all  the  beft  qualities  you 
can  find  in  the  molt  celebrated  Heroes  of  antiquity ; 
if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a Conf/lency , lay  them  all 
cu  a heap  upon  him.  But  be  fure  they  are  qualities 
which  your  Patron  would  be  thought  to  have ; and  to 
prevent  any  miftake  which  the  world  may  be  IhbjeCt  to, 
feleCt  from  the  Alphabet  thole  capital  letters  that  com- 
pofc  his  name,  and  fet  them  at  the  head  of  a Dedication 
before  your  Poem.  However,  do  not  abfolutely  obferve 
the  exaCt  quantity  of  thefe  Virtues,  it  not  being  deter- 
mined whether  or  no  it  be  necefiary  for  tire  Hero  of  a 
Poem  to  be  an  hone/l  Man.  For  the  Under -Characters, 
gather  them  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the 
names  as  occafion  ferves . 

For  the  Machines. 

. Take  of  Deities , male  and  female,  as  many  as  you 
can  ufe  : Separate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and  keep 
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Jupiter  in  the  middle  : Let  Juno  put  him  in  a fermen 
and  Venus  mollify  him.  Remember  on  all  occafior 
to  make  ufe  of  volatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  c 
Devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton’s  Paradife,  and  ex 
traft  your  Spirits  from  Tafl'o.  The  ufe  of  thefe  Ma 
chines  is  evident ; fmee  no  Epick  Poem  can  poflibly  fub 
lift  without  them,  the  wile  ft  way  is  to  referve  them  fo 
your  greateft  neceffities : When  you  cannot  extrican 
your  Hero  by  any  human  means,  or  yourfelf  by  you 
own  wit,  feek  relief  from  Heaven*  and  the  Gods  wil 
do  your  bufmefs  very  readily.  This  is  according  t< 
the  diredl  Prefcription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry* 

Nec  Deus  interjlt , niji  dignus  vindice  Nodus 
Incident. — 

That  is  to  fay,  A Poet  Jhould  never  call  upon  the  Gods  fot 
their  affiftance,  but  vshen  he  is  in  great  perplexity. 

For  the  Descriptions. 

For  a Tempejl . -Take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Aufter,  and 
Boreas,  and  call  them  together  in  one  Verfe  : add  to 
thefe  of  Rain,  Lightning,  and  Thunder  (the  loudeft 
you  can)  quantum  fufficit , mix  your  Clouds  and  Billows 
well  together  till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  Defcrip- 
tion  here  and  there  with  a Quickfand.  Brew  your  Tem- 
peft  well  in  your  head,  before  you  fet  it  a blowing. 

For  a Battle.  Pick  a large  quantity  of  Images  and 
Defcriptions  from  Homer’s  Iliad,  with  a fpice  or  two 
of  Virgil,  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may 
lay  them  by  for  a Skirmijh.  Seafon  it  well  with  Si  mi  lies, 
and  it  will  make  an  excellent  Battle. 

For  a Burning  Town.  If  fuch  a Defcription  be  rve- 
ceffary  (becaufe  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Virgil),  old 
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Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you  fear 
that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a Chapter  or  two  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  circum danced 
and  done  into  verfe,  will  be  a good  Sticcedancum. 

As  for  Similies  and  Metaphors,  they  may  be  found  all 
over  the  Creation  ; the  mod  ignorant  may  gather  them, 
but  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them.  For  this  advife 
with  your  Bookfeller . 


CHAP.  XVI. 

A Projedt  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Stage. 

J T may  be  thought  that  we  fhould  not  wholly  omit 

the  Drama,  which  makes  fo  great  and  fo  lucrative 
a part  of  Poetry.  But  thus  Province  is  fo  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  prefent  Managers  of  the  Theatre,  that 
it  is  perfectly  needlefs  to  fugged  to  them  any  other 
Methods  than  they  have  already  practifed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Bathos. 

Here,  therefore,  in  the  Name  of  all  our  Brethren,  let 
me  return  our  fmcere  and  humble  thanks  to  the  mod 
Augud  Mr.  Barton  Booth,  the  mod  Serene  Mr.  Robert 
Wilks,  and  the  mod  undaunted  Mr.  Colley  Cibber;  of 
whom  let  it  be  known,  <when  the  people  of  this  age  Jhall 
be  ancefors , and  to  all  the  Succefftm  of  our  Succefors,  that 
to  1111s  prefent  day  they  continue  to  Out-do  even  their 
(nun  0 ut- doings  : And  when  the  inevitable  Hand  of 
fweeping  Time  lhall  have  brufhed  off  all  the  Works  of 
‘1 0 -day,  may  this  Tedimony  of  a Cotemporary  Critick  to 
Ueir  Fame,  be  extended  as  far  as  To-morrow , 
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Yet,  if  to  fo-wife  an  adminiftration  it  be  poflible  any 
thing  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample  and  ccmpre- 
henfive  Scheme  which  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  Gildon 
(the  two  greated  Criticks  and  Reformers  then  living) 
made  publick  in  the  year  1720,  in  a Projedt  figiiedwith 
their  names,  and  dated  the  fecond  of  February.  I can- 
not better  conclude  than  by  prefenting  the  Reader  with 
the  Sub  dance  of  it. 

1 . It  is  propofed.  That  the  two  Theatres  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  Company ; that  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Mufck  be  added  to  them  as  an  Orcheftra ; and  that  Mr. 
Figg  with  his  Prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with  the 
Rope-dancers,  be  admitted  into  Partnerfhip. 

2.  That  a fpacious  Building  be  eredted  at  the  publick 
expence,  capable  of  containing  at  lead  ten  thoufand 
Spedtators,  which  is  become  abfolutely  necefiary  by  the 
great  addition  of  Children  and  Nurfes  to  the  Audience, 
fmee  the  new  Entertainments.  That  there  be  a Stage  as 
large  as  the  Athenian,  which  was  near  ninety  thoufand 
geometrical  paces  fquare,  and  feparate  divifions  for  the 
two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  my  Lords  the  Judges,  the  ho- 
nourable the  Directors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  who  fhall  all  have  their  Places  frank. 

3.  If  Wefminfler-Hall  be  not  allotted  to  this  ferviee 
(which  by  reafon  of  its  proximity  to  the  two  Chambers 
of  Parliament  above-mentioned,  feems  not  altogether 
improper),  it  is  left  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Nation  whe- 
ther Somerfet-Houfe  may  not  be  demolilhed,  and  a Theatre 
built  upon  that  Side,  which  lies  convenient  to  receive 
Spectators  from  the  County  of  Surry,  who  may  be  waft- 
ed thither  by  water-carriage,  efteemed  by  all  Projectors 
the  cheaped  whatfoever.  To  tills  may  be  added,  that 
the  river  Thames  may  in  the  readied  manner  convey 
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thofe  eminent  Perfonages  from  Courts  beyond  the  Teas, 
who  may  be  drawn  either  by  Curiofity  to  behold  fome 
of  our  moll  celebrated  Pieces,  or  by  Affe&ion  to  fee 
their  Countrymen,  the  Harlequins  and  Eunuchs;  of 
which  convenient  notice  may  be  given,  for  two  or  three 
months  before  in  the  publick  Prints. 

4.  That  the  Theatre  abovefaid  be  environed  with  a 
fair  Quadrangle  of  Buildings,  fitted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  decayed  Criticks  and  Poets ; out  of  whom  Six 
of  the  moll  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from  the 
year  wherein  their  firffc  work  was  publiihed)  fhall  be 
eleifled  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  provided 
neverthelefs  that  the  Laureate  for  the  time  being  may 
be  always  one.  The  Head  or  Prefident  over  all  (to 
prevent  difputes,  but  too  frequent  among  the  learned) 
fhall  be  the  moll  ancient  Poet  «nd  Critick  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Illand. 

5.  1'he  Male-Players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the  garrets 
of  the  faid  Quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  perfons  of  die 
Poets,  dwelling  under  them,  by  brulhing  their  apparel, 
drawing  on  their  lhoes,  and  the  like.  The  AUrffes  are 

to  make  their  beds,  and  walh  their  linen. 

« 

6.  A large  room  fhall  be  fet  apart  for  a Library,  to 
coniitl  of  all  the  modern  Dramatick  Poems,  and  all  the 
Criticifms  extant.  In  the  mid  11  of  this  room  lhalJ  be 
a round  table  for  the  Council  of  Six  to  fit  and  deliberate 
on  the  Merits  of  Plays.  The  Majority  fhall  determine 
the  Difpute  ; and  if  it  Ihould  happen  that  three  and 
three  (hould  be  of  each  fide,  the  Prefident  fhall  have  a 
cafting  Voice , unlefs  where  the  Contention  may  run  fo 
high  as  to  require  a decifion  by  Single  Combat . 
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7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  Council  of  Six 
in  fome  confpicuous  fituation  in  the  Theatre,  where, 
after  the  manner  ufually  pra£lifed  by  compofers  in  mu- 
lick,  they  may  give  Signs  (before  fettled  and  agreed 
upon)  of  Diflike  or  Approbation.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  Signs  the  whole  Audience  fhall  he  required  to  clap 
or  hifs,  that  the  Town  may  learn  certainly  when  and 
how  far  they  ought  to  be  pleafed. 

8.  It  is  fubmitted  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
diflinguifh  the  Council  of  Six  by  fome  particular  Habit 
or  Gown  of  an  honourable  fhape  and  colour,  to  which 
may  be  added  a fquare  Cap  and  a white  Wand. 

-9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  A&refTes  making  away 
with  their  Infants,  a competent  provifion  be  allowed 
for  the  nurture  of  them*  who  fhall  for  that  reafon  be 
deemed  the  Children  of  the  Society  ; and  that  they  may 
be  educated  according  to  the  Genius  of  their  parents, 
the  faid  A&reffes  fliall  declare  upon  oath  (as  far  as  their 
memory  will  allow)  the  true  names  and  qualities  of 
their  feveral  fathers.  A private  Gentleman’s  Son  fhall 
at  the  publick  expence  be  brought  up  a Page  to  attend 
the  Council  of  Six : A more  ample  provifion  fhall  be 
made  for  the  Son  of  a Poet ; and  a greater  ftill  for  the 
Son  of  a Critick. 

10.  If  it  be  difcovered  that  any  A&refs  is  got  with 
Child  during  the  Interludes  of  any  Play  wherein  fhe 
hath  a Part,  it  fhall  be  reckoned  a negleft  of  her  bufi- 
nefs,  and  fhe  fhall  forfeit  accordingly.  If  any  Aftor  for 
the  future  fhall  commit  Murder,  except  upon  the  flage, 
he  fhall  be  left  to  the  laws  of  the  land ; the  like  is  to 
be  underflood  of  Robbery  and  Theft.  In  all  other  cafes, 
particularly  in  thofe  for  Debt,  it  is  propofed  that  this. 
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like  the  other  Courts  of  Whitehall  and  St.Ja?nesy s,  may 
be  held  a Place  of  Privilege.  And  whereas  it  has  been 
found,  that  an  obligation  to  fatisfy  paultry  Creditors 
has  been  a Difcouragement  to  Men  of  Letters,  if  any 
Perfon  of  Quality  or  others  lhall  fend  for  any  Poet  or 
Critick  of  this  Society  to  any  remote  quarter  of  the 
town,  the  faid  Poet  or  Critick  fhall  freely  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  without  being  liable  to  an  Arreft. 

1 1 . The  forementioned  Scheme,  in  its  feverat  regula- 
tions, may  be  fupported  by  Profits  arifing  from  every 
Third-night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it  would  be 
hard  to  fuppofe  that  fo  many  perfons  could  live  without 
any  food  (though,  from  the  former  courfe  of  their  lives, 
a very  little  will  be  deemed  fufficient),  the  mailers  of 
calculation  will,  we  believe,  agree,  that  out  of  thofie 
Profits,  the  faid  Perfons  might  be  fubfilled  in  a fober 
and  decent  manner.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  further, 
that  not  only  the  proper  magazines  of  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  but  Painty  Diet-drinks , Spitting-pots , and  all 
other  Ncceffaries  of  Life , may  in  like  manner  fairly  be 
provided  for, 

12.  If  fome  of  the  Articles  may  at  firll  view  feem 
liable  to  objections,  particularly  thofe  that  give  fo  vail 
a power  to  the  Council’ of  Six  (which  is  indeed  larger 
than  any  intruded  to  the  great  Officers  of  State),  this 
may  be  obviated,  by  fwcaring  thofe  Six  Perfons  of  his 
Majelly’s  Privy  Council,  and  obliging  them  to  pafs 
every  thing  of  moment  pre-vioufy  at  that  moll  honour- 
able Board, 
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SPECIMEN  LIBRI  PRIMI. 

I.  Ver.  i. 

A RMA  Yirumque  can.O,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
littora.  multum  ille  et  terris  jaflatus  et  alto, 

Yi  fuperum 

. Arma  Yirumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  aris- 
Italiam,  flatu.  profugus,  Latinaque  venit 
Littora.  multum  ille  et  terris  <vexatus  et  alto, 

Vi  fuperum-- 

Ab  aris,  nempe  Hercaei  Jovis,  vide  lib.  ii.  ver.  512. 
550. — Flatu,  ventorum  Aeoli,  ut  fequitur — Latina  certe 
littora  cum  Aeneas  aderat.  Lamina  non  nifi  poilea  ab  ip- 
fo  nominata,  lib.xii.  ver.  193. — Jaclatus  terris  noncon- 
venit. 

II.  Ver.  32.. 

Et  quifquis  Numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 

Et  quifquis  Nomen  J unonis  adoret  ? 

Longe  melius,  quam,  ut  antea,  Numen ; et  procut- 
dubio  fic  Virgilius.. 

III.  Ver.  86. 

Venti,  velut  agmine  fafio. 

Qua  data,  porta  ruunt.. 

Venti,  velut  agger e fra£lo>. 

Qua  data  porta  ruunt. 

Sic  corrige,  meopericulo. 

IV.  Ver.  1.17V 
Fidumque  vehebat  Orontem. 

F or temque  vehebat  Orontem . 
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Non  fidum.  quia  Epitheton  Achatae  notiffimum  Oronti 
nunquam  datur. 

V.  Ver.  1 19. 

Excutitur,  pronufque  magifier 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Excutitur  :■  pronufque  magis  ter 
Volvitur  in  caput. 

Aio  Virgilium  aliter  non  fcripfilfe,  quod  plane  connuna-- 
tur  ex  fequentibus — Aji  ilium  ter  flu  ft  us  ibidem  Torquct » 

VI.  Ver.  122- 

Apparent  ran  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto 
Arma  <virum. 

Armi  hominum  : Ridicule  antea  Arma  <virumy  quae* 
ex  ferro  conflata,  quomodo  poflunt  nut  are? 

VII.  Ver-.  15 1. 

Atque  rotis  fumsnas  leviter  perlabitur  undas . 

Atque  rotis  /pumas  leviter  perlabitur  udas. 

Summas,  et  le-uiter  perlabi , pleonafnius  ell : Mirihce 
altera  leftio  T'leptum  agilitatem  et  ceieritatem  exprimit.- 
fimili  modoNofter  de  Camilla,  Aen.  xi.  Ilia  wel  intaftae 
fievetis  ter  fumma  molaret,  etc.  hyperbolice-. 

VIII.  Ver.  154. 

Jamque  faces  et  faxa  volant,  furor  arma  minifrat 
Jam  faeces  et  faxa  volant,  fugiunt^ue  minifri : 

uti  folent,  inftanti  periculo Faeces  facibiis  longe 

praellant;  quid  enim  nifi  faeces  ja&arent  vulgus  fordi- 
dum  ? 


IX.  Ver.  170.  . - 

Fronte  fub  adverfa  fcopulis  pendentibus  antrum, 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  fedilia  faxo. 

Fronte  fub  adverfa  populis  prandentibui  antrum. 
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Sic  malim,  longe  potius  quam  fcopulis  pendentibus : Nu- 
gae  I nonne  vides  verfu  fequenti  dulces  aquas  ad  Polan- 
ds1 etfedilia  ad  difcumbendum  dari  ? In  quorum  ufum  ? 
quippe  prandentium . . 

X.  Ver.  i 88* 

Tres  littore  cer-vos 

Prcfpicit  errantes  : hos  tot  a ar?nenta  fequuntur 
A t ergo—-. 

Tres  littore  corvos 

Afpicit  errantes  : hos  agmina  tota  fequuntur 
A tergo— ■ 

Cervi,  ledtio  vulgata,  abfurditas  notiffima  : haec  ani- 
malia  in  Africa  non  inventa,  quis  nefcit  ? At  mctus  et 
ambulandi  ritus  Corvorum,  quis  non  agnorit  hoc  loco  ? 
Littore,  locus  ubi  errant  Corvi,  uti  Nofter  alibi, 

Et  folain  Jicca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena. 

Omen  praeclariffimum,  immo  et  ag?ninibus  militum  fre- 
quenter obfervatum,  ut  patet  ex  Hiftoricis. 

XL  Ver.  74S. 

Ar&urum,  pluviafque  Hyades,  geminofque  Trio  ties. 

Error  graviffimus.  Corrigo,  —feptemque  Triones. 

* > . *.  • 

XII.  Ver.  631. 

Quare  agite,  6 juvenes,  tettis  fuccedite  noftris. 
LeStis  potius  dicebat  Dido,  polita  magis  oratione,  et 
quae  unica  voce  et  torum  etmenfam  exprimebat.  Hanc 
ledlionem  probe  confirmat  appellatio  0 juvenes!  Du- 
plicem  hunc  fenfum  alibi  etiam  Maro’Iepide  innuit, 
Aen.  iv.  ver.  19. 

Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpae ; 

Anna  1 fatebor  enim 
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Sic  corriges, 

Hiiic  uni  \yiro  fcil.]  potui  fiiccumbere ; culpas, 
Anna  ? fatebor  enim,  etc. 

Vox  fiiccumbere  quam  eleganter  ambigua  ! 


LIBER  S E C D N D U S, 


Ve.r.  I. 


NT  tcv  e-re  omnes,  intentique  ora  teneban 
Inde  toro  Pater  Aeneas  fie  orfus  ab  alto. 


Concubuere  omnes,  intenteque  ora  tenebant ; 
Inde  toro  fatur  Aeneas  lie  orfus  ab  alto. 


Concubuere , quia  toro  Aeneam  vidimus  accumoentem : 
quin  et  altera  ratio,  fcil.  conticuere  et  ora  tenebant , tau- 
tologies dictum.  In  manuferipto  perquam  rariflimo  in 
patris  mufeo  legitur,  ore  gemebant ; fed  magis  ingeniofe 
quam  vere.  Satur  Aeneas,  quippe  qui  jamjam  a 
prandio  furrexit : pater  nihil  ad  rem. 


II.  Ver.  3-. 

Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorcm. 
Infantum , Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Sic  haud  dubito  veterrimis  codicibus  feriptum  fuifTe  : 
quod  fatis  conftat  ex  perantiqua  ilia  Britannorum  can- 
tilena vocata  Che-vy-Cbace , cujus  autor  hunc  locum  ftbi 
afeivit  in  haec  verba, 

The  Child  may  rue  that  is  unborn . 


III.  Ver.  4. 

Trojanas  ut  opes , et  lamentabile  regnum 
Eruerint  Dana’i. 
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Trojanas  ut  owes,  et  lamentabile  regnum 
Diruerint 

Mallem  oves  potius  quam  opes,  quoniam  in  antiquif- 
fimis  illis  temporibus  oves  et  armenta  divitlae  regum 
fuere.  Vel  fbrtaffe  eves  Paridis  innuit,  quas  fuper  I dam 
nuperrime  pafeebat,  et  jam  in  vindidlam  pro  Helenae 
raptu,  a Manelao,  Ajace,  [vid.  Hor..  Sat.  ii.  3.]  aliiB- 
que  ducibus,  merito  occifas. 

IV.  Ver.  5. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miferrima  <vidi 
Et  quorum  pars  magnafui. 

Quaeque  ipfe  miferrimus  audi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui 

Omnia  tarn  audita  quam  *vifa  redla  diftindtione  enarranv 
hie  Aeneas  profitetur  : multa,  quorum  nox  ea  fatalis- 
iola  confcia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  pius  tanquam  <vij'a  re- 
ferre  non  potuit. 

V. .  Ver.  7, 

Quis  talia  fando 
Temperet  a lacrymis  l 

Quis  talia  Jiendo 
Temperet  in  lacrymis  — 

Major  enim  doloris  indicatio,  abfque  modo  Iacrymare- 
quam  folummodo  a lacrymis  non  temperare. 

VI.  Ver.  9* 

Et  jam  nox  humida  coelo 

Praecipitat,  fuadentque  cadentia  fidera  fomnos. 

Et  jam  nox  lutnina  coelo 
Praecipitat,  fuadentque  latentia  fidera.  fomnos. 

Ledtio,  humida,  vefpertinum  rorem  folum  innuere 
videtur.  magis  mi  arridet  lamina,  quae  latentia  poil- 
quam  praecipitantur.  Aurorae  adventum  annunciant. 
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Sed  fi  tantus  amor  cafus  cognofcere  nofir  os, 

Et  b rev  iter  Trojae  fiupremum  audire  laborem. 

Sed  ft  tantus  amor  curds  cognofcere  noBis, 

Et  breve  ter  Trojae  fiuperumque  audire  labores. 

Curae  noBis  (fcilicet  nodis  excidii  Trojani)  magis  com- 
pendiofe  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipfe,  breviter)  totam  belli  cata- 
ftrophen  denotat,  quam  diftufa  ilia  et  mdeterminata. 
ledio,  cafus  nofiros.  Ter  audire  gratum  fuiffe  Didoni 
patet  ex  libro  quarto,  ubi  dicitur,  Iliaco/que  iterum 
demens  audire  labores  expojcit : Ter  enim  pio  faepe  ufui- 
patur.  Trojae,  fiuperumque  labores ,-  rede,  quia  non 
tantum  homines  led  et  Dii  fefe  his  laboribus  immii- 
cuerunt.  Vide  Aen.  ii.  ver.  610,  etc . . 

Quamquam  animus  meminiffe  horret,  luBuque  refiugit 

Incipiam. 

Quamquam  animus  meminiffe  horret ,..luBufique  re— 
fiurgit. 

Refiurgjt  multo  proprius  dolorem  renaficentem  notat,, 
quam,  ut  hadenus,  refiugit. 

VII.  Ver.  13. 

F radii  bello,  fatifque  repulfi 

Dudores  Danaum,.  tot  jam  labentibus  annis,. 

Inflar  montis  Equum,  divina  Palladis  arte,.. 

Aedificant etc.  . 

Tracli  bello,  fatifque  repulfi.- 
Tradli  et  repulfi,  . Antithesis  perpulchra!'  FraBi  frigide 
et  vulgariter. 

Equum  jam  Trojanum  (ut  vulgus  loquitur)'  adearnus  y 
quem  fi  Equam  Graecanr  vocabis,  ledor,  miniine  pec- 
ces;  folae  enim  femellae  utcro  geftant..  Uterumque 
armato  militc  complent  — Uteroque  recufifio  Infionuere  ca- 
<vae — Atque  utcro  fionituni  quater  armadedere — Inclufios 
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utero  Danaos,  etc.  Vo x foeta  non  convenit  maribus, 
—Scandit fat  alls  snachina  muros,  Foeta  armis—  Palladem 
virginem,  equo  mari  fabricando  invigilare  decuiiTe, 
quis  putet  ? Incredibile  prorfus ! quamobrem  exifiimo 
veram  equae  leftionem  paffim  reftituendam,  nifi  ubi 
forte,  metri  caufla,  equum  potius  quam  equam,  genus 
pro  fexu,  dixit  Maro.  Vale!  dam  haec  paucula  cor- 
riges,  majus  opus  moveo. 


A 


SPECIMEN 

O F 

SCRIBLERUS’s  REPORTS. 

Stradling  verfus  Stiles. 

Le  Report  del  Cafe  argue  en  lecommen  Banke  de- 
vans  touts  les  Juftices  de  mefme  le  Banke,  en 
Je  quart  an  du  raygne  de  Roy  Jacques,  entre 
Matthew  Stradling,  Plant,  et  Peter  Stiles,  Def. 
en  un  Adtion  propter  certos  Equos  coloratos, 
Anglic },  poll,  per  le  dit  Matthew 

vers  le  dit  Peter. 

£*l  J John  Swale,.  Of  Swale-Hall,  fit  Le  recltel 
Swale-Dale,  fad  llg  tljC  IftttjFC  Swale,  del  Calc‘ 

Hit  mane  I)i0  It  ad  clflltll  anti  ^edamenr ; 
3n  toljtcl),  among:  otljer  H5equed£,  toatf  tljftf, 

viz . Out  of  the  kind  Love  and  Refpedt  that  I bear 
onto  my  much  honoured  and  good  Friend  Mr. 
Matthew  Stradling,  Gent.  I do  bequeath  unto  the 
fa  id  Matthew  Stradling,  Gent,  all  my  black  and 
white  Horfes.  ^(je  ^CdatOU  lja&  fir  Macfc 

^ocfejj,  fijc  Voljite  ^oufesf,  onO  fijc  pyeCi 
^orfesL 
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%§!  SDefiate  therefore  toag,  ctfllljetljer  or 

110  ttjJC  Caitl  Matthew  Stradling  IfiOUltl 

LcPoint’  Ijafie  tlje  falti  preti  fortes*  fipfclrtue 
of  tlje  falti  35eqttelL 

Atkins  apprentice  pour  le  Pi.  mop 
Pom  ic  pi.  qUC{e  pi.  recoPera. 

janfc  firlt  of  all  it  Ceemetlj  etpetu'ent  to  com 

fitier  Xo^at  iss  tlje  Nature  of  Horfes,  anti  alto 
toljat  10  tlje  Nature  of  Colours  j ailtl  to  tlje  2V- 
ffument  to  ill  confequentlp  tufilOe  ttCelT  lit  a 
ttoOfflltl  Voap,  tljat  10  to  rap,  tlje  Formal  Part, 
ailtl  Subftantial  Part.  Horfes  are  t\)Z  Subftan- 
tial  Part,  01*  tljinj  fieqUCatljetl ; Black  and 
white  tlje  Formal  or  fitter  tpt  the  $act* 

Horfe,  fit  a pljyficol  &enfe,  fiotlj  import  a 

certain  Quadrupede  or  four-footed  Animal,  which 
by  the  apt  and  regular  Difpofition  of  certain  pro- 
per and  convenient  Parts,,  is  adapted,  fitted,  and 
eonftituted  for  the  Ufe  and  Need  of  Man.  $eav 

to  nccciTarp  anti  contmclfie  fcmg  tlji'0  Annual. 
conceifieSO  to  fie  to  tlje  Beijoof  of  tlje  Com*. 
monVoeal,  tljat  ftmfir?  and  fitter#  3ct#.  of 
parliament  Ijate  from  time  to  time  fieea 

matie  in  favour:  of  Horfes.. 

jft  Edward  VL  9gafce#  tlje Cranfportln^  of 
Horfes-  out  of  tl),c  Ivltujfiom,  no  let#  a f enaf  - 
tv  tfian  tlje  forfeiture  of  40  1. 

2d  and  3d  Edward  VI.  front  Horfe- 

ftealerstlje  Benefit  of  tlje  It*  deep. 

And  the  Statutes  of  the  27th  and' 32 d ofHenryv 

VIII.  confietcenfi  to  far  a#  to  take  care  of 
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tljcii’  fectp  Breed : ®jcfc  ouc  Voffe  janctttorjfc 
pru&entlp  forefeeing,  that  tljep  cottlti  not  bet* 
ter  take  care  of  their  oVon  poftertt^  tljatfc 
lip  alfo  taking  care  of  that  of  tijeir  Horfes. 

#nS  of  Co  great  eft  cent  are  Horfes  in  tlje 
&z  of  tlje  Common  HaVo,.  that  ftrtjen  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  committed)  onp  great  ants, 
enormous  Crime,  W puniftmtent  is  to 

IjaheljlS  Spurs  choptoff  with  a Cleaver,  being,, 
as  Rafter  Bra&on  loell  Obfecbeth,  unworthy  to 
ride  on  a Horfe. 

Littleton,  Sea.  315.  faith,  gf  tenants  tit 
Common,  make  a Heafc  referring  for  Kent 
a Horfe,  tljep  (ball  hake  imt  one  #fttse, 
becaufc,  faith  the  Book,  the  Ha\o  toill  not 
lilfTcr  a Horfe  to  be  fevered.  ^LlOtljer  #rg'U: 

went  of  ‘eftjot  Ijt'glj  Cftimatton  tlje  HaVo 
makctlj  of  an  I^orfe* 

'But  as  tlje  great  difference  feemetlj  not 
to  he  fo  much  touching  tlje  Cubftantial  pact, 
Horfes,  let  us  proceed  to  tlje  formal  or 
Ctripnbe  part,  viz.  SSlljat  fortes  tljep  are 
that  come  loithin  tljiS  Bequeft- 
Colours  are  commonly  of  various  Kinds  and 
different  Sorts  ; Of  VofjlCl)  White  ailO  Black  are 

tlje  mo  CrtremcS,  antJ  confequentlp  com- 
prehend within  them  all  other  Colours  whatfo- 
ever.  T 

Bp  a Beqttcft  therefore  of  black  and  white 
Horfesr  grey  or  pyed  Horfes  may  well  pafs  ; for 

Vohcn  tx»o  extremes,  or  remoteft  Cabs  of 
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tljc  3 Into,  bp  common 
gntentimrnt,  totUtnteilD  whatfoever  is  contain- 
ed between  them  to  be  devifed  too. 

%ut  tljc  ptcfcnt  Cafe  10  ftili  tfron'ger,  coni'- 
mg:  not  on!?  toltljm  tljc  gntcntmrcnt,  Put 
alfo  tljc  Lierp  Hitter  of  tljc  cLcUorti^* 

l&p  tljc  (Itllorti  Black,  all  tljc  ^orfc0  tlj^t 

ate  Black  are  devifed  ; b?  tX)0  C$1  DtO  White,  atC 

OcinfcO  tljofc  tljat  arc  White  5 anO  bp  tljc  fame 
<L(Llorti,  toftlj  tljc  Conjunction  Copulatlfoe, 

And,  licttoccn  tljcnt,  the  Horfes  that  are  Black 
and  White,  tljat  10  tO  fti?r  pyed,  are  deviled 
alfo. 

(LLl^atCtiCr.  10  Black  and  White  is  Pyed,  ailO 
toljafcter  I0  Pyed  10  Black  and  White  ; ergo. 
Black  and  White  (0  Pyed,  ailD,  vice  verfa , Pyed 
|0  Black  and  White. 

gf  therefore  Black  and  White  Horfes  arc  tlC- 
ttlfctl,  Pyed  Plorfes  fhall  pafs  by  fuch  Devife  \ 
but  Black  and  White  Horfes  are  devifed  '}.ergo,  the 
PL.  fnall  have  the  Pyed  Horfes. 

Catlyne  Serjeant,  3?o?  fcmMc  al’  contra* 

Pourle  IT,  ^flje  plaintiff  lhall  not  have  the  Py- 
Defcnd.  Horfes  by  Intendment;  tot  if  ftP  tl)C 
SDctllfCOf  Black  and  White  Horfes,.  not  Olll? 

25  tack  anO  dLUjtte  lijctfc0,  luit  %ocfc0  of  an? 
Colour,  bcttoccn  tijefe  tVoo  Cjttrcmc0,  mn? 

paf0,  then  not  only  Pyed  and  Grey  Horfes,  but 
alfo  Red  or  Bay  Horfes  would  pafs  likewife,  which 
would  be  abfurd,  and  again#  Reafon.  klnO  fl)t0 
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anotljcr  ftrong  Argument  in  Halo,  Nihil, 

quod  ejl  contra  rationem , eji  lic'itum  ; tOU  Reafon  is 
the  Life  of  the  Law,  tlje  Common  Law  is 
nothing  but  Reafon  : ioljiel)  10  tO  b£  undCtllOOd 
of  artificial  Perfection  and  Reafon  gotten  bp 
fcjftldP,  and  not  of  Man’s  natural  Reafon  } fOl 
nemo  najeitur  artifex , and  legal  Reafon  ejl  fumma 

ratio ; ant)  therefore  if  all  tlj e Lleafon  tljat  10 
diTpccfcd  into  Co  man#  different  l|rad0,  Vote e 
united  into  one,  Ije  could  not  malic  fuclj  a 
Had?  as>  tlje  Had)  of  England}  bccattfe  bp 
rnanp  feticceflton#  of  Age0  ft  l)a0  been  fi£td 
and  rented  bp  grade  and  learned  Sl?en } fo 
tljat  tlje  old  IRtile  map  be  betiCted  fn  it,  Nemi- 

nem  oportet  ejfe  le gibus  fapientiorem, 

£10  therefore  Pyed  Horfes  do  not  come  toftlp 
in  tlje  intendment  of  tlje  Bequeft,  fo  neither 
do  tljep  Vottljin  tlje  Hotter  of  tlje  ecUordsc 

Si  pyed  Horfe  10  not  a white  Plorfe,  neither 
10  a pyed  a black  Horfe } l)0b)  t^Cll  tail  pyed 
Horfes  come  under  tlje  (L(ltOrd0  of  black  and 
white  Horfes  ? 

Bc&detf,  toljere  Cttffom  Ijatlj  adapted  a eer* 
tain  determinate  jjilame  to  anp  one  djtng, 
in  all  2Dedffe0,  ifeofmcnt0,  and  d5cant0* 

that  certain  Name  fhall  be  made  ufe  of,  and  no 
uncertain  circumlocutory  Defcriptions  fhall  be  al- 
lowed ; for  Ccrtaintp  \%  tlje  Jfatljer  of  l&fgljt 
and  tljeS^otljer  ot'  Suffice* 
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Le  refls  del  Argument  jeo  ne  pouvois  oyer5 
car  jeo  fui  difturb  en  mon  place. 

lit  Court  tuft  lortpment  cntjoulit’  tie  c’tCt 
fatter ; et  apre£  pauti  turlitiecatiort  cti^ 

3|utiD;mem:  ftttt  tionne  pour  le  nifi  caufa. 

Motion  in  A_rreft  of  Judgment,  tt)Clt  tl)C  pyecl 
Horfes  were  Mares  j ailD  tljerettpon  an  Infpec- 
tion  was  prayed. 

Ct  rue  CeO  le  Court  advifare  vult, 
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CLERK  of  this  PARISH- 

» 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Original  of  the  following  extraordinary  Treatife- 
confilled  of  two  large  Volumes  in  F olio ; which 
might  juftly  be  entitled,  The  Importance  of  a Man  to 
himfelf : But,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  to  any  body 
befides,  I have  contented  myfelf  to  give  only  this 
fhort  ab draft  of  it,  as  a Talte  of  tire  true  Spirit  of 
Memoir  Writers. 

- - ♦ 

IN  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Amen.  I P.  P.  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  Clerk  of  this  Parifh,  writeth  this 
Hiftory. 

Ever  fince  I arrived  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  I had 
a call  to  take  upon  me  the  function  of  a Parilh-clerk  ; 
and  to  that  end,  it  feemed  unto  me  meet  and  profitable 
to  affociate  myfelf  with  the  Parifh-clerks  of  this  Land 
fuch  I mean  as  were  right  worthy  in  their  calling,  men 
of  a clear  and  fweet  voice,  and  of  becoming  gravity. 

Now  it  came  to  pafs,  that  I was  born  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Anno  Domini  1655,  the  year  wherein  our  wor- 
thy benefaflor,  Efquire  Bret,  did  add  one  bell  to  the 
ring  of  this  Parifh.  So  that  it  hath  been  wittily  faid,. 
“ That  one  and  the  fame  day  did  give  to  this  our 
“ Church  two  rare  gifts,  its  great  Bell  and  its  Clerk.” 

Even  when  I was  at  fchool,  my  mifirefs  did  ever  ex- 
tol me  above  the  reft  of  the  youth,  in  that  I had  a laud-- 
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able  voice.  And  it  was  furthermore  obferved,  that  I 
took  a kindly  affe&ion  unto  that  Black  letter  in  which 
our  Bibles  are  printed.  Yea,  often  did  I exercife  myfeif 
in  Tinging  godly  ballads,  fuch  as  the  Lady  and  Death , 
L'he  Children  in  the  Wood , and  Che<vy  Chacemr  and  not 
like  other  children,  in  lewd  and  trivial  ditties.  More- 
over, while  I was  a boy,  I always  ventured  to  lead  the 
Pfalm  next  after  Mailer  William  Harris,  my  prede- 
ceifor,  who  (it  muil  be  confefled  to  the  glory  of  God) 
was  a moil  excellent  Pariih-clerk  in  that  his  day-. 

Y et  be  it  acknowledged,  that,  at  the  age  of  Fixteeir 
I became  a Company-keeper,  being  led  into  idle  con- 
verfation  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  Ringing ; info- 
much  that,  in  a lhort  time,  I was  acquainted  with  every 
fet  of  bells  in  the  whole  country : Neither  could  I be 
prevailed  upon  to  abfent  myfeif  frojn,  W'akes,  being 
called  thereunto  by  the  harmony  of  the  ileeple.  While 
I was  in  thefe  focieties,  I gave  myfeif  up  to  unfpirituaT 
pailimes,  fuch  as  wreftling,  dancing,  and  cudgel-play- 
ing ; fo  that  I often  returned  to  my  father’s  houfe  with- 
a broken  pate.  I had  my  head  broken  at  Milton  by  Tho  - 
mas  Wyatj  as  w.e. played  a bout  or  tw'O  for  an  Hat,  that 
was  edged  with  filver  galloon.  But  in  the  year  follow- 
ing I broke  the  head  of  Henry  Stubbs,  and  obtained  an 
hat  not  inferior  to  the  former.  At  Yelverton  I encoun- 
tered George  Cummins,  Weaver,  and  behold  my  head 
vyas  broken  a fecond  time  ! At  the  w'ake  of  Waybrook 
I engaged  Vvhlliam  Sim  kins.  Tanner,  when  Io  ! thus 
was  my  head  broken  a third  time, . and  much  bloqd 
trickled  therefrom.  But  I aclminiftered.  to  my  comfort, 
faying  within  myfeif,  u What  man  is  there,  howfoever 
“ dextrous  in  any  craft,  who  is  for  aye  on  his  guard?” 
A week  after  I had  a bafe-born  child  laid  unto  me ; for 
in  the  days  of  my  youth  I was  looked  upon  as  a follower 
of  venereal  fantakes : Thus  was  I led  into  fine  by  the- 
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comelinefs  of  Sufannah  Smith,  who  firft  tempted  me, 
and  then  put  me  to  fliame ; for  indeed  Ihe  was  a maiden 
of  a feducing  eye  and  pieafant  feature.  I humbled 
myfelf  before  the  J uilice,  I acknowledged  my  crime  to 
our  Curate  ; and  to  do  away  mine  offences,  and  make 
her  fome  atonement,  was  joined  to  her  in  holy  wed- 
lock on  the  Sabbath-day  following. 

How  often  do  thofe  things  which  feem  unto  us  mif- 
fortunes,  redound  to  our  advantage  ! For  the  Miniffer 
(who  had  long  looked  on  Sufannah  as  the  mod  lovely 
of  his  parifhioners)  liked  fo  well  of  my  demeanour,  that 
he  recommended  me  to  the  honour  of  being  his  Clerk, 
which  was  then  become  vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  good 
Mailer  William  Harris. 

_ Here  ends  the  fir  ft  chapter  ; after  which  follow  fifty  or 
^xty  pages  of  his  amours  in  general,  and  that  particular 
■:e  with  Sufannah  his  prefent  wife ; but  I proceed  to 
'hap ter  the  ninth. 

No  fooner  was  I defied  into  mine  office,  but  I laid 
ffide  the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and  became 
t new  man.  I confidered  myfelf  as  in  fome  wife  of 
cclefiaflical  dignity,  lince  by  wearing  a band,  which 
s no  frnail  part  of  the  ornament  of  our  Clergy,  I might 
iot  unworthily  be  deemed,  as  it  were,  a Ihred  of  the 
inen  veilment  of  Aaron. 

1 nou  mayeft  conceive,  O Reader,  with  what  concern 
perceived  the  eyes  of  the  congregation  fixed  upon  me, 
/ncn  1 firft  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Pried 
Vhen  I raided  the  pfalm,  how  did  my  voice  quaver  for 
:ar ! and  when  I arrayed  the  IhouTders  of  the  Minifter 
nth  the  furplice,  how  did  my  joints  tremble  under 
1e  * 1 faid  within  myself,  “ Remember,  Paul,  thou 

handed  before  men  of  high  worlhip,  the  wife  Mr. 
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« Juftice  Freeman,  the  grave  Mr.  Juftice  Tonfon,  th< 
« good  Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  virtuous  gentlewo 
“ men  her  daughters,  nay-,  the  great  Sir  rl  homa 
« Truby,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and  my  young  made 
*<  the  Efquire,  who  fha.ll  one  day  be  Lord  of  thi 
.<<  Manor.”  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  my  gooc 
hap  to  acquit  myfelf  to  the  good  liking  of  the  whob 
congregation;  but  the  Lord  forbid  I fhould  glorj 
therein. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  how  he  difcharget 
the  federal  duties  of  his  ojjice ; in  particular  he  iff, 
on  the  following: 

I was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  Corruption: 
and  Abufes  which  had  crept  into  the ‘Church. 

• Firft,  I was  efpecially  fevere  in  whipping  forth  dog: 
from  the  Temple,  all  excepting  the  lap-dog  of  the 
good  widow  Howard,  a fober  dog  which  yelped  not. 
nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  I did  even  proceed  to  morofenefs,  thougl 
fore  again  ft  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in  tearing 
from  them  the  half-eaten  apples  which  they  privih 
munched  at  Church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me,  for  J 
remembered  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  fweat  of  my  own  hands,  I die 
make  plain  and  fmooth  the  dogs-ears  throughout  ou: 

great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches  which  were  for- 
merly fwept  but  once  in  three  years,  I caufed  ever) 
Saturday  to  be  fwept  with  a befom  and  trimmed. 

■ Fifthly,  and  laftly,  I caufed  the  furplice  to  be  neath 
darned,  walhed,  and  laid  in  frefh  lavender  (yea,  ant 
fometimes  to  be  fprinkled  with  rofe -water),  and  I hac 
great  laud  and  praife  from  all  the  neighbouring  Clergy 
forafmuch  as  no  parilh  kept  the  Minilter  in  cleaner  linen 
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Kotwithfianding  thefe  bis  publick  cares,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  be  informs  us  be  did  not  neglect  his  ufual  occupa- 
tions as  a bandy -craftfman. 

Shoes,  fakhhe,  did  I make  (and,  if  Intr.eated,  mend) 
with  good  approbation.  Faces  alfo  did  1 ihave,  and  I 
clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  alfo  I pradtifed  in  the 
worming  of  dogs ; but  to  bleed  adventured  I not,  ex- 
cept the  poor.  Upon  this  my  twofold  profeffion,  there 
paffed  among  men  a merry  tale  deledtable  enough  to 
be  rehearfed  : How  that,  being  overtaken  with  liquor 
one  Saturday  evening,  I fhaved  the  Pried  with  Spanifh 
blacking  for  fnoes  indead  of  a wadi-ball,  and  with 
lamp-black  powdered  his  perriwig.  But  thefe  were 
fayings  of  men,  delighting  in  their  own  conceits  more 
than  in  the  truth.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  great 
was  my  care  and  fkill  in  thefe  my  crafts ; yea,  I once 
had  the  honour  of  trimming  Sir  Thomas  himfelf,  with- 
out fetching  blood.  Furthermore,  I was  fought  unto 
to  geld  the  Lady  Frances  her  fpaniel,  which  was  wont 
to  go  aftray  : He  was  called  Toby,  that  is  to  fay,  To- 
bias. And  3dly,  I was  intruded  with  a gorgeous  pair 
of  fhoes  of  the  faid  Lady,  to  fet  an  heel-piece  thereon ; 
and  I received  fuch  praife  therefore,  that  it  was  faid  all 
•over  the  paridt,  I dtould  be  recommended  unto  the 
King  to  mend  fhoes  for  his  Majedy  : whom  God  pre- 
ferve ! Amen. 

I 

'Jhe  reji  of  this  chapter  I purpfely  omit,  for  it  mujl  be 
■o-vened  that  'when  he  Jpeaks  as  a Jhoe-tnaker,  he  is  'very 
■alfurd.  He  talks  cf  Mofes’s  pulling  of  his  fhoes,  of  tan- 
ning the  hides  of  the  Bulls  cf  Bafan,  of  Simon  the  'Fan- 
ner, etc.  and  takes  up  four  or  five  pages  to  prove,  that 
"when  the  dlpofilcs  were  infracted  to  travel  without  dioes, 
the  precept  did  not  extend  to  their  fucceffon. 
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The  next  chapter  relates  how  he  difeovered  a Thief 
with  a Bible  and  key,  and  experimented  verfes  of  the 
Pfalms  that  had  cured  digues* 


I pafs  over  many  others  which  inform  us  of  par  if} 
affairs  only,  fuch  as  of  the  Sucajftm  of  Curates  ■,  a lift  of 
the  weekly  Texts  ; what  Pfalms  he  chofe  on.  proper  occa 
fans  ; and  what  Children  were  born  and  buried  : The  lafi 
of  which  articles  he  concludes  if.1  us  . 

That  the  fhame  of  women  may  not  endure,  I fpeak 
not  of  Baftards:  neither  will  I name  the  Mothers, 
although  thereby  I might  delight  many  grave  women 
of  the  parilh  : Even  her  who  hath  done  penance  in 
the  fneet  will  I not  mention,  forafmuch  as  the  church 
itth  been  witnefs  of  her  difgrace  : Let  the  father  who 
hath  made  due  competition  with  the  churchwardens  to 
conceal  his  infirmity,  reft  in  peace ; my  pen  fhall  not 
bewray  him,  for  I alfo  have  finned. 


The  next  chapter  contains  what  he  calls  a great  Revo- 
lution in  the  Church , part  of  which  I tranferibe. 


Now  was  the  long-expetted  time  arrived,  when  the 
Pfalms  of  King  David  fliould  be  hymned  unto  the  fame 
tunes  to  which  he  played  them  upon  his  harp;  (fo  was 
I informed  by  my  Singing-mafter,  a man  right  cun- 
nine  in  Pfalmody  :)  Now  was  our  over-abundant  qua- 
ver and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  heu  thereof  was 
inftituted  the  Sol-fa,  > fuch  guife  as  is  fung  in  his 
Majefty’s  Chapel.  We  had  London  fingmg-mafters 
fent  into  every  parilh,  like  unto  Excifcmen;  and  I 
alfo  was  ordained  to  adjoin  rnylelf  unto  them,  thoug 
an  unworthy  difciple,  in  order  to  inftrua  ^ 
parilhioners  in  this  new  manner  of  Worftnp.  W hat  tho 
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they  accufed  me  of  humming  through  the  noftril,  as  a 
Sackbut  ? yet  would  I not  forego  that  harmony,  it  hav- 
ing been  agreed  by  the  worthy  parifh-clerks  of  Lon- 
don ft  ill  to  preferve  the  fame.  I tutored  the  young  men 
and  maidens  to  tune  their  voices  as  it  were  a pfaltery, 
and  the  Church  on  a Sunday  was  filled  with  thefe  new 
Hallelujahs. 

Then  follow  full  fe-venty  chapters , containing  an  exalt  de- 
tail of  the  Law-fuits  of  the  Parfon  and  his  P arifidoners 
concerning  tythes , and  near  a hundred  pages  left  blank, 
with  an  earneft  delire  that  the  hiftory  might  be  completed 
by  any  of  his  fucceftors,  in  whofe  time  thefe  fuits  lhould 
be  ended. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Briefs  read 
in  the  church , and  the  funs  collected  upon  each.  For  the 
reparation  of  nine  churches,  collected  at  nine  feveral 
times,  2 s.  and  7|d.  For  fifty  families  ruined  by  fire, 
1 s.  | d.  For  an  inundation,  a King  Charles’s  groat, 
.given  by  Lady  Frances,  See. 

In  the  next  he  laments  the  difufe  of  Wedding-ferm'ons , and 
celebrates  the  benefits  arifing  from  thofe  at  Funerals,  con- 
cluding with  thefe  Words  : Ah!  let  not  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed  grudge  the  fmall  expence  of  an  hat-band, 
a pair  of  gloves,  and  ten  {hillings,  for  the  fatisfa&ion 
they  are  fure  to  receive  from  a pious  Divine,  that  their 
father,  brother,  or  bofom  wife,  are  certainly  in  heaven. 

In  another,  he  draws  a panegyrick  on  one  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret hi  ilkins  ; but  after  great  encomiums , concludes,  that, 
notwiihfianding  all,  file  was  an  unprofitable  veflel,  be- 
ing a barren  woman,  and  never,  once  having  furnilhed 
God’s  church  with  a chriftening. 

Voc.  IV,  L 
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We  fnd  in  another  chapter,  how  he  was  much  Jiaggered 
in  his  belief,  and  difurbed  in  his  confcience  by  an  Oxford 
fcholar,  who  had  proved  to  him  by  logick,  that  animals 
might  have  rational,  nay,  immortal  fouls ; but  how  he 
was  again  cotnforted  by  the  reflection,  that,  if  fo,  they 
might  be  allowed  chriftian  burial,  and  greatly  augment 
the  fees  of  the  parilh. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  he  is  overpowered  with 
Vanity . We  are  told,  how  he  was  confantly  admitted  to  all 
the  feafs  and  banquets  of  the  Church-oJJicers,  and  the  fpeeches 
he  there  made  for  the  good  of  the  parifh.  How  he  gave 
hints  to  young  Clergymen  to  preach ; but,  above  all,  how 
he  gave  a Text  for  the  30 th  of  January,  which  occafoncd 
a mofi  excellent  fersnon,  the  merits  of  which  he  takes  en- 
tirely to  himfelf.  He  gives  an  account  of  a conference  he 
had  with  the  Vicar  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Texts.  Let  a 
preacher  (faith  he)  confider  the  affembly  before  whom 
he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his  text.  Micab 
the  iiid  and  1 1th  affordeth  good  matter  for  Courtiers  and 
court-ferving  men.  The  heads  of  the  land  judge  for  re- 
ward ; and  the  people  thereof  judge  for  hire  ; and  the  pro- 
phets thereof  divine  for  money:,  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the 
Lord,  and  fay,  Is  not  the  Lord  among  us  ? Were  the  firil 
MiniHer  to  appoint  a preacher  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, would  not  he  be  wife  to  make  choice  of  thete 
words  ? Give,  and  it  /hall  be  given  unto  ye.  Or  be- 
fore the  Lords,  Giving  no  offence,  that  the  Minifry  be 
not  blamed,  2 Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praifing  the  warm  zeal 
of  an  Adminiftvation,  Who  tnaketh  his  Minifers  a faming 
fre,  Pfalm  civ.  4.  We  omit  many  other  of  his  texts, 
as  too  tedious. 

1 

From  this  period,  the  fyle  of  the  book  rifes  extremely. 
Before  the  next  chapter  was  pafied  the  Effgies  of  Dr. 
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Sacheverel,  and  I found  the  oppofte  page  all  on  a foam 
•with  Politicks. 

We  are  now  (fays  he)  arrived  at  that  celebrated  year, 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  tried  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  I had  ever  the  interefl  of  our 
High-Church  at  heart,  neither  would  I at  any  feafon 
mingle  myfelf  in  the  focieties  of  Fanaticks,  whom  I 
from  my  infancy  abhorred,  more  than  the  Heathen  or 
Gentile.  It  was  in  thefe  days  I bethought  myfelf,  that 
much  profit  might  accrue  unto  our  Parifh,  and  even 
unto  the  Nation,  could  there  be  alfembled  together  a 
number  of  chofen  men  of  the  right  fpirit,  who  might 
argue,  refine,  and  define,  upon  high  and  great  matters. 
Unto  this  purpofe,  I did  inftitute  a Weekly  A trembly  of 
divers  worthy  men,  at  the  Rofe  and  Crown  Alehoufe, 
over  whom  myfelf  (though  unworthy)  did  prefid e.  Yea, 
I d?d  read  unto  them  the  Poft-Boy  of  Mr.  Roper,  and 
the  written  letter  of  Mr.  Dyer,  upon  which  we  com- 
muned afterwards  among  ourfelves.  Our  fociety  was 
compofed  of  the  following  perfons ; Robert  Jenkins, 
Farrier;  Amos  Turner,  Collar-maker;  George  Pil- 
cocks,  late  Excifeman;  Thomas  White,  Wheel-wright ; 
and  myfelf.  Firfl,  of  the  firfl,  Robert  Jenkins. 

He  was  a man  of  bright  parts  and  fhrewcj  conceit, 
for  he  never  thoed  a horfe  of  a Whig  or  a Fanatick, 
but  he  lamed  him  forely.  v . . 

7-imos  I urner,  a worthy  perfon,  rightly  cfieemed 
among  us  for  his  fufferings,  in  that  he  had  been  ho- 
noured in  the  flocks  for  wearing  an  Oaken  bough. 

George  Pilcocks  a fufferer  alfo ; of  zealous  and  laud- 
able freedom  of  Speech,  infomuch  that  his  occupation 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

Ihomas  White,  of  good  repute  likewife,  for  that 
his  uncle  by  the  Mother’s  fide,  had,  formerly,  been 
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fervitor  at  Maudlinrcollege,  where  the  glorious  Sache- 
verel  was  educated. 

Now  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  pariih  upon  thefe  our 
weekly  councils.  In  a fhort  fpace,  the  Miniher  came 
among  us ; he  fpake  concerning  us  and  our  councils  to 
a multitude  of  other  Minillers  at  the  Vifitation,  and 
they  fpake  thereof  unto  the  Minifters  at  London,  fo 
that  even  the  Bifhops  heard  and  marvelled  thereat. 
Moreover,  Sir  Thomas,  member  of  Parliament,  fpake 
of  the  fame  to  other  members  of  Parliament : who  fpake 
thereof  unto  the  Peers  of  the  Realm.  Lo  ! thus  did 
our  councils  enter  into  the  hearts  of  our  Generals  and 
our  Lawgivers ; and  from  henceforth,  even  as  we  de- 
vifed,  thus  did  they. 

After  this,  the  whole  hook  is  turned  on  a fudden,  from 
his  own  life,  to  a Hiflory  of  all  the  publick  Tranfaclions 
of  Europe , compiled  from  the  News-papers  of  thofe  times. 
I could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this,  till  I perceived 
at  laji  ( to  my  no  fmall  afonijhment ) that  all  the  Meafures 
of  the  four  lafl  years  of  the  Queen,  together  with  the 
peace  at  Utrecht,  which  haeue  been  ufually  attributed  to 

the  E — of  O , D—  of  O , Lords  H and 

B — , and  other  great  men  ; do  here  mof  plainly  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  owing  to  Robert  Jenkins,  Amos  'Turner, 
George  Pilcocks,  Thomas  White,  but  above  all,  to  P . P. 

The  reader  may  be  fare  I voas  very  inquiftive  after  this 
extraordinary  writer,  whofe  work  1 have  here  abflr acted. 
1 took  a journey  into  the  Country  on  purpofe ; but  could  not 
fnd  the  leaft . trace  of  him  : till  by  accident  I met  an  old 
Clergyman , who  faid  he  could  not  be  pojitive,  but  thought 
it  might  be  one  Paul  Philips,  who  had  been  dead  about 
twelve  years.  And  upon  inquiry,  all  he  could  learn  of 
that  perfon  from  the  neighbourhood  was,  That  he  had 
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[een  taken  notice  of  for  fwallowing  Loaches*  and  remem- 
bered by  fcT/ie  people  by  a black  and  white  Cur  with  one 
Ear,  that  confantly  followed  him . 

In  the  Church-yard , I read  his  Epitaph , faid  to  be 
written  by  himfelf : 

O Reader,  if  that  thou  canll  read. 

Look  down  upon  this  Stone  ; 

Do  all  we  can.  Death  is  a man. 

That  never  fpareth  none. 


OF  THE 


POET  LAUREATE. 

✓ 


November  19,  1729. 

f«r-^  h e time  of  the  election  of  Poet  Laureate  being' 
JL  now  at  hand,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  anciently  ufed  at  that 
folemnity,  and  only  difcontinued  through  the  negled 
and  degeneracy  of  later  times.  Thefe  we.  have  ex- 
traded  from  an  hiftorian  of  undoubted  credit,  a reve- 
rend bifhop,  the  learned  Paulus  Jovius;  and  are  the 
fame  that  were  pradifed  under  the  Pontificate  Oi  Leo-X. 
the  great  reftorer  of  learning. 

As  we  now  fee  an  age  and  a court , that  ror  tne  en- 
couragement of  poetry  rivals,  if  not  exceeus,  that  of 
this  famous  Pope,  we  cannot  but  wifh  a rehoration  of 
all  its  honours  to  poejy the  rather,  lince  tLeie  aie  fo 
many  parallel  circumftances  in  the  perfon  who  was  then 
honoured  with  the  laurel,  and  in  him,  who  (in  all  pro- 
bability) is  now  to  wear  it. 

I fhall  tranflate  my  author  exadly  as  I find  it  in  the 
82d  chapter  of  his  Elogia  Vir.  Dod.  He  begins  with 
the  charader  of  the  Poet  himfelf,  who  was  the  original 
and  father  of  all  Laureates,  and  called  Camillo.  He 
was  a plain  countryman  of  Apulia  (whether  a Jkepherd 
or  threjher  is  not  material).  “ This  man  (fays  Jovius) 
“ excited  by  the  fame  of  the  great  encouragement  given 
“ to  Poets  at  Court,  and  the  high  honour  in  which  they 
“ were  held,  came  to  the  city,  bringing  with  him  a 
**  ftrange  kind  of  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  leaft  fome 
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twenty  thoufand  of  verfes.  All  the  wits  and  criticks  of 
tne  court  Hocked  about  him,  delighted  to  fee  a clown , 
with  a ruddy,  hale  complexion,  and  in  his  own  long- 
hair, fo  top-full  of  poetry ; and  at  the  firft  fight  of 
him  all  agreed  he  was  born  to  be  Poet  Laureate *. 
He  had  a moft  hearty  welcome  in  an  if  and  of  the 
river  Tiber  (an  agreeable  place,  not  unlike  our  Rich- 
mond), where  he  was  fir  it  made  to  eat  and  drink 
plentifully,  and'  to  repeat  his  verfes  to  every  body. 
Then  they  adorned  him  with  a new  and  elegant  gar- 
land, compofed  of  vine  haves , laurel,  and  brajfca 
(a  fort  of  cabbage)  fo  compofed,  fays  my  author,  em- 
blematically, Ut  tam  falfe  quam  lepide  ejv.s  tetnulenlia, 
brajfcae  remedio  cohibenda,  notaretur.  He  was  then 
faluted  by  common  confent  with  the  title  of  archi- 
poeta,  or  arch-poet,  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  days,  in 
ours.  Poet  Laureate.  This  honour  the  poor  man  re- 
ceived with  the  molt  fenfible  demonftrations  of  joy, 
his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and  gladnefs  f.  Next,  the 
publick  acclamation  was  exprelfedin  a canticle,  which 
is  tranfmitted  to  us,  as  follows : 


Salve,  bralficea  virens  corona, 

Et  lauro,  archipoeta,  pampinoque  ! 
Dignus  principis  auribus  Leonis. 

All  hail,  archpoet,  without  peer  / 

V me,  bay,  or  cabbage  ft  to  wear. 
And  worthy  of  the  Prince’s  ear. 


“ From  hence  he  was  conducted  in  pomp  to  the  Capitol 
“ of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  through  the 
t(  fhouts  of  the  populace,  where  the  ceremony  ended.” 

_ * Apulus  praepingui  vultu  alacer,  ct  prolixe  comatus,  omnino 
dignus  fcfta  Jaurea  videretur. 

■f  Menantibus  prae  gaudio  oculis. 
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The  hillorian  tells  us  further,  “ That  at  his  intro- 
du&ion  to  Leo,  he  not  only  poured  forth  verfes  in- 
“ numerable,  like  a torrent,  but  alfo  fung  them  with 
“ open  mouth . Nor  was  he  only  once  introduced,  or  on 
“ fated  days  (like  our  Laureates),  but  made  a companion 
“ to  his  mafler,  and  entertained  as  one  of  the  inftru- 
<l  ments  of  his  moji  elegant  pleafures.-  When  the  prince 
*(  was  at  table,  the  poet  had  his  place  at  the  win- 
<e  dow.  When  the  prince  had  half*  eaten  his  meat, 
“ he  gave  with  his  own  hands  the  red;  to  the  poet. 
*f  When  the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of  the  prince’s 
“ own  flaggon,  infomuch  (fays  the  hillorian)  that, 
tc  through  fo  great  good  eating  and  drinking,  he 
contracted  a moil  terrible  gout  A’  Sorry  I am  to  re- 
late what  follows,  but  that  I cannot  leave  my  rea- 
der’s curioftty  unfatisfied  in  the  catailrophe  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  To  ufe  my  author’s  words,  which 
are  remarkable,  mortuo  Leone,  profligatifque  poet  is,  &c. 
“ When  Leo  died,  and  poets  were  no  more,”  (for  I 
would  not  underhand  profigaiis  literally,  as  if  poets 
then  were  profigate ) this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forth- 
with reduced  to  return  to  his  country,  where,  opprefied 
with  old  age  and  want,  he  miferably  perilhed  in  a com- 
mon hofpital. 

We  fee  from  this  fad  conclufion  (which  may  be  of 
example  to  the  poets  of  our  time)  that  it  were  happier 
to  meet  with  no  encouragement  at  all,  to  remain  at 
the  plough,  or  odier  lawful  occupation,  than  to  be  ele- 
vated above  their  condition,  and  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mon means  of  life,  without  a furer  fupport  than  the 
temporary,  or,  at  bed,  mortal  favours  of  the  great,  it 
was  doubtlefs  for  this  confideration,  that  when  the 
^ Royal  bounty  was  lately  extended  to  a rural  genius, 
care  was  taken  to  fettle  it  upon  him  for  life.  • And  it- 
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hath  been  the  pra&ice  of  our  Princes,  never  to  remove 
from  the  ftation  of  Poet  Laureate  any  man  who  hath 
once  been  chofen,  though  never  fo  much  greater  Ge- 
niufes  might  arife  in  his  time.  A noble  inftance,  how 
much  the  charity  of  our  monarchs  hath  exceeded  their 
love  of  fame. 

To  come  now  to  the  intent  of  this  paper.  We  have 
here  the  whole  ancient  cere??ionial  of  the  Laureate.  In 
the  hrft  place,  the  crown  is  to  be  mixed  with  <z hne- 
lea-ues,  as  the  vine  is  the  plant  of  Bacchus,  and  full 
as  ^ffential  to  the  honour,  as  the  butt  of  fack  to  the 
falary. 

Secondly,  the  hrajjica  mull  be  made  ufe  of  as  a qua- 
lifier of  the  former.  It  feems  the  cabbage  was  anciently 
accounted  a remedy  for  drunkennefs  ; a power  the  French 
n^w  afcribe  to  the  onion,  and  flyle  a foup  made  of  it, 
Soupe  d’Yajrogne.  I would  recommend  a large  mixture 
of  the  brajfca,  if  Mr.  Dennis  be  chofen;  but  if  Mr. 
Tib  bald,  it  is  not  fo  neceffary,  unlefs  the  cabbage  be 
fuppofed  to  fignify  the  fame  thing  with  refpedl:  to  poets 
as  to  taylors,  viz.  ftealing.  I fhould  judge  it  not  amifs 
to  add  another  plant  to  this  garland,  to  wit,  ivy : Not 
only  as  it  anciently  belonged  to  poets  in  general,  but 
as  it  is  emblematical  of  the  three  virtues  of  a court- 
poet  in  particular  ; it  is  creeping,  dirty,  and  dangling. 

In  the  next  place,  a canticle  mull  be  compofed  and 
fimg  in  laud  and  praife  of  the  new  poet.  If  Mr. 
Cibber  be  laureated,  it  is  my  opinion  no  man  can 
write  this  but  himfelf : And  no  man,  I am  fure,  can 
fng  it  fo  affedlingly.  But  what  this  canticle  fhould  be, 
either  in  his  or  the  other  candidate’s  cafe,  I fhall  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

Thirdly,  there  ought  to  be  a publick  Jkow,  or  entry  of 
the  poet : To  fettle  the  order  or  proceffion  of  which, 
Mr.  Anstis  and  Mr.  Dennis  ought  to  have  a confer- 
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ence.  I apprehend  here  two  difficulties : one,  of  pro- 
curing an  elephant ; the  other  of  teaching  the  poet  to 
ride  him  : Therefore  I Ihould  imagine  the  next  animal 
in  fize  or  dignity  would  do  bed: : either  a mule  or  a 
large  afs ; particularly  if  that  noble  one  could  be  had, 
vvhofe  portraiture  makes  lo  great  an  ornament  oi  the 
Dunciad,  and  which  (unlels  I am  mifinformed)  is  yet 
in  the  park  of  a nobleman  near  this  city  : Unlefs  Mr. 
Cibber  be  the  man;  who  may,  with  great  propriety 
and  beauty,  ride  on  a dragon , if  he  goes  by  land ; or 
if  he  chufe  the  water,  upon  one  of  his  own  fiwans  front 
C ^ far  in  Egypt. 

We  have  fpoken  fufficiently  of  the  ceremony  ; let  us 
now  fpeak  of  the  qualifications  and  privileges  of  the  j_iau- 
reate.  Firft,  w'e  fee  he  mull  be  able  to  make  verfes  ex- 
tempore, and  to  pour  forth  innumerable,  if  required. 
In  this  I doubt  Mr.  Tibbald.  Secondly,  he  ought  to 
fing,  and  intrepidly,  patulo  ore : Here  I confefs  the 
excellency  of  Mr.  Cibber.  Thirdly,  he  ought  to 
carry  a lyre  about  with  him  : If  a large  one  be  thought 
too  cumberfome,  a fmall  one  may  be  contrived  to  hang 
about  the  neck,  like  an  order  ; and  be  very  much  a 
grace  to  the  perfon.  Fourthly,  he  ought  to  have  a 
good  fiomach,  to  eat  and  drink  whatever  his  betters 
think  fit ; and  therefore  it  is  in  this  high  office  as  in 
many  others,  no  puny  conftitution  can  difeharge  it.  I 
do  not  think  Cibber  or  Tibbald  here  fo  happy: 
but  rather  a ftanch,  vigorous,  feafoned,  and  dry  old 
gentleman,  whom  I have  in  my  eye. 

I could  alfo  wiffi,  at  this  juncture,  fuch  a perfon  as  is 
truly  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  poetry,  no  jo- 
ker, or  trifler ; but  a bard  in  good  carnefi ; nay,  not 
amifs,  if  a critick,  and  the  better  if  a little  ohfiinate.  For 
when  we  confider  what  great  privileges  have  been  lofl: 
from  this  office  (as  we  fee  from  the  forccited  authentick 
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record  of  Jovius),  namely,  thofe  of  feeding  from  the 
f>rince' s table,  drinking  out  of  his  own  faggon,  becoming 
even  his  dosnefick  and  companion ; it  requires  a man  warm 
and  refolute,  to  be  able  to  claim  and  obtain  the  reftoring 
of  thefe  high  honours.  I have  caufe  to  fear,  mod  of 
the  candidates  would  be  liable,  either  through  the  in- 
fluence of  minifters,  or  for  rewards  or  favours,  to  give 
up  the  glorious  rights  of  the  Laureate  : Yet  I am  not 
witnout  hopes,  there  is  one,  from  whom  a ferious  and 
Jleady  affertion  of  thefe  privileges  may  be  expedted ; 
and,  if  there  be  fuch  a one,  I mull  do  him  the  juftice 
to  fay,  it  is  Mr.  Dennis,  the  worthy  prefident  of  our 
fociety. 


GUARDIANS. 


N°  4.  March  1 6,  1713. 

Though  mok  things  which  are  wrong  in  their 
own  nature  are  at  once  confefled  and  abfolved  in 
that  Tingle  word,  the  Cukom ; yet  there  are  Tome, 
which  as  they  have  a dangerous  tendency,  a thinking 
man  will  the  lefs  excufe  on  that  very  account.  Among 
thefe  I cannot  but  reckon  the  common  pradlice  of  De- 
dications, which  is  of  fo  much  the  worfe  confequence  as 
it  is  generally  ufed  by  people  of  politenefs,  and  whom 
a learned  education  for  the  mod;  part  ought  to  have  in- 
fpired  with  nobler  and  juller  fentiments.  This  proki- 
tution  of  Praife  is  not  only  a deceit  upon  the  grofs  of 
mankind,  w'ho  take  their  notion  of  charadters  from  the 
Learned ; but  alfo  the  better  fort  mud:  by  this  means 
lofe  fome  part  at  leak  of  that  defire  of  Fame  which  is 
the  incentive  to  generous  adtions,  when  they  find  it 
promifcuoufly  bedowed  on  the  meritorious  and  unde- 
ferving.  Nay,  the  author  himfelf,  let  him  be  fuppofed 
to  have  ever  fo  true  a value  for  the  patron,  can  find 
no  terms  to  exprefs  it,  but  what  have  been  already  ufed, 
and  rendered  fufpedted  by  fiatterers.  Even  truth  itfplf 
in  a Dedication  is  like  an  honed:  man  in  a difguife  or 
\ izor-Mafque,  and  will  appear  a Cheat  by  being  drek 
fo  like  one.  Though  the  merit  of  the  perfon  is  beyond 
difpute,  I fee  no  reafon,  that,  becaufe  one  man  is  emi- 
nent, therefore  another  has  a right  to  be  impertinent, 
and  throw  prai fes  in  his  face.  ’Tis  juk  the  revcrfe  of 

the  practice  of  the  ancient  Komans,  when  a perfon  was 
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advanced  to  triumph  for  his  fervices  : they  hired  people 
to  rail  at  him  in  that  Circumftance,  to  make  him  as 
humble  as  they  could ; and  we  have  fellows  to  flatter 
him,  and  make  him  as  proud  as  they  can.  Suppofing 
the  writer  not  to  be  mercenary,  yet  the  great  man  is 
no  more  in  reafon  obliged  to  thank  him  for  his  pidlure 
in  a Dedication,  than  to  thank  the  painter  for  that  on 
a fign-poft;  except  it  be  a lefs  injury  to  touch  the  molt 
facred  part  of  him,  his  charafler,  than  to  make  free 
with  his  countenance  only.  I fhould  think  nothing 
juftified  me  in  this  point,  but  the  patron’s  permiffion 
before-hand,  that  I fhould  draw  him  as  like  as  I could  ; 
whereas  mod  authors  proceed  in  this  affair  juft  as  a 
dawber  I have  heard  of,  who,  not  being  able  to  draw 
portraits  after  the  life,  was  ufed  to  paint  faces  at  ran- 
dom, and  look  out  afterwards  for  people  whom  he 
might  perfuade  to  be  like  them.  To  exprefs  my  notion 
of  the  thing  in  a word  : to  fay  more  to  a man  than 
one  thinks,  with  a profpedl  of  intereft,  is  difhoneft  ; 
and  without  it>  foolifh.  And  whoever  has  had  fuccefs 
in  fuch  an  undertaking,  muft  of  neceffity  at  once  think 
himfelf  in  his  heart  a knave  for  having  done  it,  and 
his  patron  a fool  for  having  believed  it. 

I have  fometimes  been  entertained  with  confidering 
Dedications  in  no  very  common  light.  By  obferving 
what  qualities  our  writers  think  it  will  be  moft  pleafing 
to  others  to  compliment  them  with,  one  may  form  fome 
judgment  which  are  moft  fo  to  themfelves ; and,  in 
ccnfequence,  what  fort  of  people  they  are.  Without 
this  view  one  can  read  very  few  Dedications,  but  will 
give  us  caufe  to  wonder,  either  how  fuch  things  came 
to  be  faid  at  all,  or  how  they  were  faid  to  fuch  perfons. 
I have  known  an  Hero  complimented  upon  the  decent 
majefty  and  ftate  he  affumed  after  a vi&ory ; and  a 
nobleman  of  a different  character  applauded  for  his 
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condefcenfion  to  inferiors.  This  would  have  feemed 
very  ltrange  to  me,  but  that  I happened  to  know  the 
authors  : He  who  made  the  fird  compliment  was  a lofty 
gentleman,  whofe  air  and  gait  difcovered  when  he  had 
publilhed  a new  book ; _ and  the  other  tippled  every 
night  with  the  fellows  who  laboured  at  the  prefs  while 
his  own  writings  were  working  off.  ’Tis  obfervable  of 
the  female  poets  and  ladies  dedicatory,  that  there  (as 
elfewhere)  they  far  exceed  us  in  any  drain  or  rant.  As 
beauty  is  the  thing  that  fex  are  piqued  upon,  they  fpeak 
of  it  generally  in  a more  elevated  dyle  than  is  ufed  by 
the  men.  They  adore  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
would  be  adored.  So  when  the  authcrefs  of  a famous 
modern  romance  begs  a young  Nobleman’s  permiflion 
to  pay  him  her  kneeling  adorations , I am  far  from  cen- 
tring the  expreffion,  as  fome  Criticks  would  do,  as 
deficient  in  grammar  or  fenfe  ;-but  I reflect,  that  adora- 
tions paid  in  that  podure  are  what  a lady  .might  expedt 
herfelf,  and  my  wonder  immediately  ceafes.  Thefe, 
when  they  flatter  mod,  do  but  as  they  would  be  done 
unto  ; for  as  none  are  fo  much  concerned  at  being  in- 
jured by  calumnies,  as  they  who  are  readied  to  cad 
them  upon  their  neighbours ; fo  it  is  certain  none  are 
fo  guilty  of  flattery  to  others,  as  thofe  who  mod  ar- 
dently defire  it  thcmfelves. 

What  led  me  into  thefe  thoughts,  was  a Dedication 
I happened  upon  this  morning.  The  reader  mud  un- 
derhand that  I treat  the  lead  indances  or  remains  of  in- 
genuity with  refpedl,  in  what  places  foever  found,  or 
under  whatever  circumdances  of  difadvantage.  From 
this  love  to  letters  I have  been  fo  happy  in  my  fearches 
after  knowledge,  that  I have  found  unvalued  repofito- 
ries  of  learning  in  the  lining  of  band-boxes.  I look 
upon  thefe  padeboard  edifices,  adorned  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ingenious,  with  the  fame  veneration  as 
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antiquaries  upon  ruined  buildings,  whole  walls  preferve 
divers  infcriptions  and  names,  which  are  no  where  elfe 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  This  morning,  when  one  of 
Lady  Lizard’s  daughters  was  looking  over  fome  hoods 
and  ribbands,  brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with  great 
care  and  diligence,  I was  employed  no  lefs  in  examin- 
ing the  box  which  contained  them ; it  was  lined  with 
certain  fcenes  of  a tragedy,  written  (as  appeared  by  a 
part  of  the  title  there  extant)  by  one  of  the  fair  fex. 
What  was  moft  legible  was  the  Dedication ; which,  by 
reafon  of  the  largenefs  of  the  char  afters,  was  leaffc  de- 
faced by  thofe  Gothic  ornaments  of  flourifhes  and  fo- 
liage, wherewith  the  compilers  of  thefe  fort  of  ftruftures 
do  often  indultrioufly  obfcure  the  works  of  the  learned. 
As  much  of  it  as  I could  read  with  any  eafe,  I fhall 
communicate  to  the  reader,  as  follows : * * * “ Though 
“ it  is  a kind  of  prophanation  to  approach  your 
“ Grace  with  fo  poor  an  offering,  yet  when  I refleft 
“ how  acceptable  a facrifice  of  firft-fruits  was  to  Hea- 
“ ven,  in  the  earlier!  and  purefh  ages  of  religion,  that 
“ they  were  honoured  with  folemn  feafts,  and  confe- 
“ crated  to  altars  by  a divine  command  ; * * * Upon 
£<  that  confideration,  as  an  argument  of  particular  zeal, 
“ I dedicate  ***  ’Tis  impoflible  to  behold  you  without 
<c  adoring ; yet  dazzled  and  awed  by  the  glory  that 
“ furrounds  you,  men  feel  a facred  power,  that  refines 
<*  their  flames,  and  renders  them  pure  as  thofe  we 
“ ought  to  offer  to  the  Deity.  ***  The  fhrine  is  worthy 
“ the  divinity  that  inhabits  it.  In  your  Grace  we  fee 
“ what  woman  was  before  fhe  fell,  how  nearly  allied  to 
the  purity  and  perfection  of  Angels.  And  we  adore 
and  blefs  the  glorious  work  !” 

Undoubtedly  thefe,  and  other  periods  of  this  mod 
pious  Dedication,  could  not  but  convince  the  Duchefs 
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of  what  the  eloquent  authorefs  allures  her  at  the  end, 
that  lhe  was  her  fervant  with  moll  ardent  devotion.  I 
think  this  a pattern  of  a new  fort  of  kylc,  not  yet  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Criticks,  which  is  above  the  fublime, 
and  may  be  called  the  celeltiai ; that  is,  when  the  moll 
facred  praifes  appropriated  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity, 
are  applied  to  a mortal  of  good  quality.  As  I am  na- 
turally emulous,  I cannot  but  endeavour,  in  imitation 
of  this  Lady,  to  be  the  inventor,  or,  at  leak,  the  fir  it 
producer  of  a new  kind  of  Dedication,  very  different 
from  hers  and  moll  others,  fince  it  has  not  a word  but 
what  the  author  religiouky  thinks  in  it.  It  may  ferve 
for  almoft  any  book  either  Profe  or  Verfe,  that  has,, 
is,  or  lhall  be  publifhed ; and  might  run  in  this  man- 
ner. 


The  AUTHOR  to  Himfelf. 

Mojl  Honoured  Sir , 

Thesb  labours,  upon  many  conliderations,  fo  pro- 
perly belong  to  none  as  to  you : firlt,  that  it  was 
your  moll  earneft  delire  alone  that  could  prevail  upon 
me  to  make  them  publick  : then,  as  I am  fecure  (from 
that  conkant  indulgence  you  have  ever  kiown  to  all 
which  is  mine)  that  no  man  will  fo  readily  take  them, 
into  protedlion,  or  fo  zealouky  defend  them.  More- 
en ei , there  s none  can  fo  foon  difeover  the  beauties ; 
and  there  are  fome  parts,  which  it  is  pokible  few  befides 
yourfelf  are  capable  of  underkanding.  Sir,  the  honour, 
affection,  and  value  I have  for  you  are  beyond  expref- 
hon  ; as  great,  I am  fure,  or  greater,  than  any  man 
elie  can  bear  you.  As.,  for  any  defedts  which  others 
may  pretend  to  difeover  in  you,  I do  faithfully  declare 
I was  never  able  to  perceive  them  ; and  doubt  not  but 
t ofe  perfons  are  actuated  purely  by  a fpirit  of  malice 
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or  envy,  the  inseparable  attendants  on  Ihining  merit 
and  parts.  Such  as  I have  always  efteemed  yours  to  be. 
It  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  violence 
to  modefty,  to  fay  this  to  you  in  publick  ; but  you  may 
believe  me,  it  is  no  more  than  I have  a thoufand  times 
thought  of  you  in  private.  Might  I follow  the  impulfe 
of  my  foul,  there  is  no  Subject  1 could  launch  into  with 
more  pleafure  than  your  panegyrick  : But,  fince  Some- 
thing is  due  to  modefty,  let  me  conclude  by  telling 
you,  that  there  is  nothing  I So  much  delire  as  to  know 
you  more  thoroughly  than  I have  yet  the  happinefs  of 
doing.  I may  then  hope  to  be  capable  to  do  you  Some 
real  Service ; but,  till  then,  can  only  allure  you,  that  I 
Shall  continue  to  be,  as.  I am  more  than  any  man  alive,. 

Dearcji  SIR, 

Tour  ajfeftionate  Friend,  and 
The  greateji  of  your  Admirers . 


N°  11.  Tuesday,  March  24,  1713. 


Hue  propius  me, 

Dum  doceo  infanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  aditc: 

Hor.  Sat.  iii.  lib.  ii.  v.  80. 


To  the  Guardian. 

SIR, 

“ A S you  profeSs  to  encourage  all  thofe  who  any 
“ way  contribute  to  the  Public  Good,  I flatter 
“ myfelf  I may  claim  your  Countenance  and  Protection. 
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« j am  by  Profeflion  a Mad  DoCtor,  bat  of  a peculiar 
“ Kind,  not  of  thofe  whofe  Aim  it  is  to  remove  Phren-  , 

« zies,  but  one  who  make  it  my  bufmefs  to  confei  an 
«•  agreeable  Madnefs  on  my  Fellow-Creatures  tor  their 
« mutual  Delight  and  Benefit.  Since  it  is  agreed  by 
<f  the  Philofophers,  that  Happinefs  and  Mifery  conflft 
« chiefly  in  the  Imagination,  nothing  is  more  neccflary 
“ to  Mankind  in  general  than  this  pleating  Delia ium, 

<•'  which  renders  every  one  fatisfied  with  himfeii,  and 
“ perfuades  him  that  all  others  are  equally  fo. 

“ I have  for  feveral  Years,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

“ made  this  Science  my  particular  Study,  which  I may 
te  venture  to  fay  I have  improved  in  almoft  all  the 

Courts  of  Europe;  and  have  reduced  it  into  fo  fare 
*•  and  eafy  a Method,  as  to  praftife  it  on  both  Sexes, 

“ of  what  Difpofition,  Age,  or  Quality  foever,  with 
“ Succefs.  What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great. 

<e  Work,  is  the  Ufe  of  my  Obfequium  Catholicon,  or  the 
“ Grand.  Elixir,  to  fupport  the  Spirits  of  human  Na- 
“ ture.  This  Remedy  is  of  the  moil  grateful  flavour. 

“ in  the  World,  and  agrees  with  all  Tabes  whatever.  _ 
” ’Tis  delicate  to  the  Senfes,  delightful  in  the  Opera- 
<c  tion,  may  be  taken  at  all  Hours  without  Confine- 
“ ment,  and  is  as  properly  given  at  a Ball  or  Play- 
“ houfe,  as  in  a private  Chamber.  It  reftores  and  vi- 
“ vifies  the  moft  dejefled  Minds,  corrects  and  extradls 
“ all  that  is  painful  in  the  Knowledge  of  a Man’s  felf. 

“ One  Dofe  of  it  will  inftantly  difperfe  itfelf  through 
“ the  whole  Animal  Syflem,  diflipate  the  firft  Motions’ 

“ of  Diftrull  fo  as  never  to  return,  and  fo  exhilarate 
“ the  Brain  and  rarify  the  Gloom  of  Reflection,  as  to 
“ give  the  Patients  anew  flow  of  Spirits,  a Vivacity  of 
“ Behaviour,  and  a plcafing  Dependance  upon  their 
“ own  Capacities, 
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c<  Let  a Perfon  be  never  To  far  gone,  I advife  him  1 
not  to  defpair ; even  though  he  has  been  troubled  \ 
many  Y ears  with  reftlefs  Refle&ions,  which  by  long 
Negledts  have  hardened  into  fettled  Confideration. ! 
Thofe  that  have  been  dung  with  Satire  may  here  \ 
find  a certain  Antidote,  which  infallibly  difperfes  all 
the  Remains  of  Poifon  that  has  been  left  in  the  Un- 
derdanding  by  bad  Cures.  It  fortifies  the  Heart 
againft  the  Rancour  of  Pamphlets,  the  Inveteracy  of 
Epigrams,  and  the  Mortification  of  Lampoons ; as 
has  been  often  experienced  by  feveral  Perfons  of  both 
Sexes,  during  the  Seafons  of  Tunbridge , and  the 
Bath. 

“ I could,  as  further  Inftances  of  my  Succefs,  pro- 
duce Certificates  and  Teftimonials  from  the  Favour- 
ites and  Ghollly  Fathers  of  the  mod  eminent  Princes 
of  Europe  ; but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  the  Mention 
of  a few  Cures,  which  I have  performed  by  this 
my  Grand  Univerfal  ReJioratinje , during  the  Practice 
of  one  Month  only  lince  I came  to  this  City. 

Cures  in  the  Month  of  February,  1713. 

“ George  Spondee,  Efq;  Poet  and  Inmate  of  the 
Parifh  of  St.  Paul’s  Covent-Garden,  fell  into  violent 
Fits  of  the  Spleen  upon  a thin  Third  Night.  He 
had  been  frighted  into  a Vertigo  by  tire  Sound  of 
Cat-calls  on  the  Firft  Day;  and  the  frequent  Hillings 
on  the  Second  made  him  unable  to  endure  the  bare 
Pronunciation  of  the  Letter  S.  I fearched  into  the 
Caufes  of  his  Diftemper ; and  by  the  Prefcription  of 
a Dofe  of  my  Obfequium , prepared  fecundum  Artem , 
recovered  him  to  his  natural  State  of  Madnefs.  I cad 
in  at  proper  Intervals  the  Words,  III  Tafleof  the  Tonun, 
Envy  of  Criticks,  bad  Performance  of  the  Actors,  and 
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■“  the  like.  He  is  fo  perfe&ly  cured,  that  he  has 
*'  promiled  to  bring  another  Play  upon  the  Stage  next 
“ Winter. 

“ A Lady  of  profeffed  Virtue,  of  the  Parilh  cf  St. 
“ James’s,  Wellminller,  who  hath  defired  her  Name 
“ may  be  concealed,  having  taken  Offence  at  a Phrafe 
“ of  double  Meaning  in  Converfation,  undifeovered 
“ by  any  other  in  the  Company,  fuddenly  fell  into  a 
“ cold  Fit  of  Modefly.  LTpon  a right  Application  of 
“ Praife  of  her  Virtue,  I threw  the  Lady  into  an  agree- 
“ able  waking  Dream,  fettled  the  Fermentation  of  her 
“ Blood  into  a warm  Charity,  fo  as  to  make  her  look 
“ with  Patience  on  the  very  Gentleman  that  offended. 

“ Hilaria,  of  the  Parilh  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields, 
*'  a Coquette  of  long  Traftice,  v/as  by  the  Reprimand 
“ of  an  old  Maiden  reduced  to  look  grave  in  Compa- 
“ ny,  and  deny  herfelf  the  Play  of  the  Fan.  In  fhort, 
“ Ihe  was  brought  to  Inch  melancholy  Circumftances, 
“ that  Ihe  would  fometimes  unawares  fall  into  Devo- 
“ tion  at  Church.  I adyifed  her  to  take  a few  inno- 
“ cent  Freedoms  ~a:ith  occajional  KiJJ'es,  preferibed  her 
4‘  the  Exercife  of  the  Eyes,  and  immediately  'railed  her 
“ to  her  former  State  of  Life.  She  on  a fudden  reco- 
<e  'vered  her  Dimples,  furled  her  Fan,  threw  round  her 
tf  Glances,  and  for  thefe  two  Sundays  lad:  pad  has  not 
• once  been  feen  in  an  attentive  Pollute.  This  the 
Church-Wardens  are  ready  to  atted  upon  Oath. 

“ Andrew  Terror,  of  the  Middle-Temple,  Mohock, 
<(  was  almod  induced  by  an  aged  Bencher  of  the  fame 
IIoufe,  to  leave  off  bright  Converfation,  and  pore 
over  Coke  upon  Littleton.  Fie  was  fo  ill  that  his  Flat 
“ began  to  flap,  and  he  was  feen  one  Day  in  the  lall 
“ Term  at  Weltminder  Hall.  This  Patient  had  quite 
loll  his  Spirit  of  Contradiftion  ; 1,  by  the  Diltilla- 
tion  of  a few  of  my  vivifying  Drops  in  his  Ear,  drew 
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“ him  from  his  Lethargy,  and  reftored  him  to  his  ufua 
« vivacious  Mifunder handing.  He  is  at  prefent  ver) 
“ eafy  in  his  Condition. 

“ I will  not  dwell  upon  the  Recital  of  the  innume- 
« rable  Cures  I have  performed  within  Twenty  Day; 
« lalt  pah;  but  rather  proceed  to  exhort  all  Perfom 
“ of  whatever  Age,  Complexion,  or  Quality,  to  take  a. 
« foon  as  poffible  of  this  my  intellectual  Oil ; whicl 
t(  applied  at  the  Ear  feizes  all  the  Senfes  with  a mol 
agreeable  Tranfport,  and  difcovers  its  Effe&s,  no 
“ only  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Patient,  but  all  wh< 
« converfe  with,  attend  upon,  or  any  way  relate  to  hin 
“ or  her  that  receives  the  kindly  Infection.  It  is  oftei 
<<  adminiftered  by  Chamber-maids,  Valets,  or  any  th< 
“ molt  ignorant  Domeftick ; it  being  one  peculiar  Excel 
<e  lence  of  this  my  Oil,  that  it  is  molt  prevalent,  thi 
(C  more  unlkilful  the  Perfon  is,  or  appears,  who  ap 
“ plies  it.  It  is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  Ladies  to  tak 
“ a Dofe  of  it  juft  before  they  take  Coach  to  go  , 
vifiting. 

“ But  I offend  the  Publick,  as  Horace  faid,  when 
trefpafs  on  any  of  your  time.  Give  me  leave  then 
« Mr.  Ironffde,  to  make  you  a prefent  of  a drachm  o 
two  of  my  Oil  j though  I have  caufe  to  fear  m 
<(  prefcriptions  will  not  have  the  effeft  upon  you  I coul 
vviih : Therefore  I do  not  endeavour  to  bribe  yo 
<*  hi  my  Favour  by  the  prefent  of  my  Oil,  but  wholl 
<c  depend  upon  your  publick  Spirit  and  Generality 
<{  which  I hope  will  recommend  to  tlie  V orld  th 
« ufeful  endeavours  of, 

SIR , 

Tour  mofi  Obedient , moji  Faithful,  mojl  Devoted, 
fjiojl  Humble  Servant  and  Admirer , 

GNATHO, 
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***  Beware  of  Counterfeits,  for  fuch  are  abroad. 

“ N.  B.  I teach  the  Arcana  of  my  Art  at  reafonable 
“ rates  to  Gentlemen  of  the  Univerfities,  who  defire 
“ to  be  qualified  for  writing  Dedications;  and  to  young 
“ Lovers  and  Fortune-hunters,  to  be  paid  at  the  day 
“ of  Marriage.  I inftrutt  perfons  of  bright  Capaci- 
“ ties  to  flatter  others,  and  thofe  of  the  meaneit  to 

flatter  themfelves. 

“ 1 was  the  firft  Inventor  of  Pocket  Lookino- 
« Glaffes.” 


N°  40.  Monday,  April  27,  1713. 

Being  a Continuation  of  fame  former  Papers  on  the  Subject 
of  Pastorals. 

Compuhrantque  greges  Corydon  at  Thyrfis  in  unum  : 

Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 


I . J Defigned  to  have  troubled  the  reader  with  no  fur- 
ther difcourfes  of  Pafloral;  but  being  informed 
that  I am  taxed  of  partiality  in  not  mentioning  an  Au 
thor  whofe  Eclogues  are  publiflied  in  the  fanrn  volume 
with  Mr.  Philips’s,  I fliall  employ  this  paper  in  Obfer- 
vations  upon  him,  written  .in  the  free  Spirit  of  Criti- 
cifm,  and  without  any  apprehenfion  of  offending  that 
Gentleman,  whofe  charadler  it  is,  that' he  takes  the 
greateft  care  of  his  works  before  they  are  publiflied, 
and  has  the  leafl  concern  for  them  afterwards. 

2.  I have  laid  it  down  as  the  firft  rule  of  Pafloral 
that  its  idea  lhould  be  taken  from  the  manners  of  the 
oldea  Age,  and  the  Moral  formed  upon  the  Repre 
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fentation  of  Innocence ; it  is  therefore  plain  that  any 
deviations  from  that  defign  degrade  a Poem  from  being 
truly  paftoral.  In  this  view  it  will  appear,  that  Virgil 
can  only  have  two  of  his  Eclogues  allowed  to  be  fuch  : 
his  firft  and  jainth  mud:  be  reje&ed,  becaufe  they  de- 
fcribe  the  ravages  of  armies,  and  oppreflions  of  the  in- 
nocent : Corydon’s  criminal  paffion  for  Alexis  throws 
out  'the  fecond ; the  calumny  and  railing  in  the  third 
are  not^proper  to  that  date  of  concord  ; the  eighth  re- 
prefents  unlawful  ways  of  procuring  love  by  enchant- 
ments, and  introduces  a lhepherd  whom  an  inviting 
precipice  tempts  to  feif-murder  : As  to  the  fourth,  fixth, 
and  tenth,  they  are  given  up  by  * Heinftus,  Salmafius, 
Rapin,  and  the  Criticks  in  general.  They  likewife  ob- 
ferve  that  but  eleven  of  all  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus  are 
to  be  admitted  as  paflorals : and  even  out  of  that  num- 
ber the  greater  part  will  be  excluded  for-  one  or  other 
of  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  So  that  when  I re- 
marked in  a former  paper,  that  Virgil’s  eclogues,  taken 
all  together,  are  rather  feleft  Poems  than  Paflorals ; I 
might  have  faid  the  fame  thing  with  no  lefs  truth  of 
Theocritus.  The  reafon  of  this  I take  to  be  yet  un- 
obferved  by  the  Criticks,  viz.  They  never  meant  them 
all  for  paflorals. 

Now  it  is  plain  Philips  hath  done  this,  and  in  that 
particular  excelled  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 

3.  As  fimplicityis  the  diilinguifhing  characferillick  of 
Paftoral,  Virgil  hath  been  thought  guilty  of  too  courtly 
a ftyle ; his  language  is  perfectly  pure,  and  he  often 
forgets  he  is  among  peafants.  I have  frequently  won- 
dered, that  ftnce  he  was  fo  converfant  in  the  writings 
of  Ennius,  he  had  not  imitated  the  rufticity  of  the  Do- 
ric as  well  by  the  help  of  the  old  obfoletc  Roman  lan- 
guage, as  Philips  hath  by  the  antiquated  Englilh  : For 

* See  Rapin  dc  Carm*  Par*  hi* 
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example,  might  lie  not  have  laid  qnoi  inftead  of  cui ; 
quoijam  for  cujam  ; volt  for  vult,  etc.  as  well  as  our 
modern  hath  vaelladay  for  alas,  'ivhileome  for  of  old, 
make  mock  for  deride , and  vjitlefs  younglings  for  f triple 
lambs , etc.  by  which  means  he  had  attained  as  much 
of  the  air  of  Theocritus  as  Philips  hath  of  Spenfer  ? 

4.  Mr.  Pope  hath  fallen  into  the  fame  error  with 
Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converfe  in  all  the  fimplicity 
proper  to  the  country  : His  names  are  borrowed  from 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to  the 

Tcene  of  his  paftorals.  He  introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis, 
and  Thyrfis'  on  Britifh  plains,  as  Virgil  had  done  before 
him  on  the  Mantuan  : Whereas  Philips,  who  hath  the 
ftricteft  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a reader 
of  delicacy;  fuch  as  Hobbinol,  Lobbin,  Cuddy,  and 
Colin  Clout. 

5.  So  eafy  as  paftoral  writing  may  feem  (in  the  fim- 
plicity we  have  defcribed  it) , yet  it  requires  great  read- 
ing both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  to  be  a maker 
of  it.  Philips  hath  given  us  manifeft  proofs  of  his 
knowledge  of  books.  It  mull  be  confefted  his  compe- 
titor hath  imitated  fome  fingle  thoughts  of  the  ancients 
well  enough  (if  we  confider  he  had  not  the  happinefs 
of  anUniverfity  education),  but  he  hath  difperfed  them 
here  and  there,  without  that  order  and  method  which 
Mr.  Philips  obferves,  whofe  'whole  third  paftoral  is  an 
inftance  how  well  he  hath  lludied  the  fifth  of  Virgil, 
and  how  judicioufly  reduced  Virgil’s  thoughts  to  the 
ftandard  of  Paftoral ; as  his  contention  of  Colin  Clout 
and  the  Nightingale  Ihows  with  what  exaflnefs  he  hath 
imitated  every  line  in  Strada. 

6.  When  I remarked  it  as  a principal  fault,  to  in- 
troduce fruits  and  flowers  of  a foreign  growth,  in  de- 
feriptions  where  the  feene  lies  in  our  own  country,  J 
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did  not  defign  that  obfervation  ftiould  extend  alfo  to 
animals,  or  the  fenfitive  life;  for  Mr.  Philips  hath  with  1 
great  judgment  defcribed  Wolves  in  England  in  his  firft  , 
paftoral.  Nor  would  I have  a poet  flavilhly  confine  . 
himfelf  (as  Mr.  Pope  hath  done)  to  one  particular  Sea-  l 
fon  of  the  year,  one  certain  Time  of  the  day,  and  one  : 
unbroken  Scene  in  each  Eclogue.  5Tis  plain  Spenfer  i 
negle&ed  this  pedantry,  who  in  his  paftoral  of  Novem-  i 
ber  mentions  the  mournful  Song  of  the  Nightingale, 

Sad  Philomel  her  Jong  in  tears  doth  Jleep. 

And  Mr.  Philips,  by  a poetical  creation,  hath  raifed 
up  finer  beds  of  flowers  than  the  moft  induftrious  gar- 
dener ; his  rofes,  endives,  lilies,  king-cups,  and  daffo-  ! 
dils,  blow  all  in  the  fame  feafon. 

7.  But  the  better  to  difcover  the  merits  of  our  two 
contemporary  Paftoral  writers,  I fhall  endeavour  to 
draw  a parallel  of  them,  by  fetting  feveral  of  their 
particular  thoughts  in  the  fame  light,  whereby  it  will 
be  obvious  how  much  Philips  hath  the  advantage. 

With  what  fimplicity  he  introduces  two  Ihepherds 
finging  alternately  ? 

Hobb.  Come,  Rofalind,  O come,  for  without  thee 

What  pleafure  can  the  country  have  for  me  ? 

Come,  Rofalind,  O come ; my  hr  hided  kine. 

My  fnowy  Jheep,  my  farm  and  all,  is  thine, 

Lanq,  Come,  Rofalind,  O come  ; here  Jhady  bowers. 

Here  are  cool  fountains , and  here  fpringing  fiowei  s , 
Come,  Rofalind ; here  ever  let  us  fay  ; 

And  fweetly  wafle  our  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  paftoral  writer,  in  expreffing  the  fame 
thought,  deviates  into  downright  Poetry  : 

Streph.  In  Spring  the  fields , in  Autumn  hills  I love , 

At  morn  the  plains , at  noon  the  Jhady  grove, 
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But  Delia  always ; forc'd  from  Delia's  fight. 

Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight . 

Daph.  Sylvia's  like  Autumn  ripe,  yet  ?nild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  frejh  as  early  day  ; 
Ev'n  Spring  difpleafes,  when  Jhe  Jhines  not  here , 
But  blejl  with  her,  ' tis  Spring  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  authors,  two  Ihepherds  thus  in- 
nocently deferibe  the  behaviour  of  their  miilreffes  ; 

Hobb.  As  Marian  bath'd,  by  chance  I pajfed  by. 

She  blujh'd,  and  at  me  cafl  a f de-long  eye  : 

Then  fwift  beneath  the  cryflal  wave  Jhe  try' d 
Her  beauteous  form , but  all  in  vain,  to  hide . 

Lanq.  As  I to  cool  me  bath' d one  fultry  day, 

Fond  Lydia  lurking  in  the  fedges  lay  : 

The  wanton  laugh'd,  and feem' d in  hafie  to  fly  \ 
Yet  often  flopp'd,  and  often  turn'd  her  eye. 

The  other  modern  (who  it  muft  be  confeifed  hath  a 
knack  of  verifying)  hath  it  as  follows  : 

Streph.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  Jhades,  eludes  her  eager  J wain  ; 

But  feigns  a laugh,  to  fee  me  fearch  around. 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  Fair  is  found. 

Daph.  The  fprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 

She  nlns,  but  hopes  floe  does  not  run  unfeen  ; 

While  a kind  glance  at  her  purfuer  flics , 

How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  f 

There  is  nothing  the  writers  of  this  kind  of  Poetry 
are  fonder  of  than  deferiptions  of  paftoral  Prefents, 
Philips  fays  thus  of  a Sheep-hook, 

Of  feafon'd  elm  ; where  fluds  of  brafs  appear , 

To  fpeak  the  giver's  name , the  month  and  year  ; 
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The  hook  of ' poll/'  d feel,  the  handle  turn'd. 

And  richly  by  the  graver's  fill  adorn'd. 

The  other  of  a bowl  emboffed  with  figures  : 

• •'where  wanton  ivy  twines. 

And  /welling  clufers  bend  the  curling  vines’. 

Four  fgures  rifng  from  the  work  appear , 

F'he  various  feafons  of  the  rolling  year ; 

And  what  is  that  which  binds  the  radiant  fy, 

Where  twelve  bright  ftgns  in  beauteous  order  lie  P 

The  fimplicity  of  the  fwain  in  this  place,  who  forgets 
the  name  of  the  Zodiack,  is  no  ill  imitation  of  Virgil ; 
but  how  much  more  plainly  and  unaffe&edly  would 
Philips  have  drefled  this  thought  in  his  Doric  ? 

And  what  tb\at  hight,  which  girds  the  welkin  Jheen, 
Where  twelve  gayfgns  in  meet  array  are  feen  P 

If  the  reader  will  indulge  his  curiofity  any  further, 
in  the  comparifon  of  particulars,  he  may  read  the  firft 
paftoral  of  Philips  with  the  fecond  of  his  contemporary, 
and  the  fourth  and  fixth  of  the  former  with  the  fourth 
and  firft  of  the  latter;  where  feveral  parallel  places 
will  occur  to  every  one. 

Having  now  Ihown  fome  parts,  in  which  thefe  two 
writers  may  be  compared,  it  is  a juftice  I owe  to  Mr. 
Philips  to  difeover  thofe  in  which  no  man  can  compare 
with  him.  Firft,  That  beautiful  rufticity,  of  which  I 
fhall  only  produce  two  inftances  out  of  a hundred  not 
yet  quoted : 

O woful  day  ! O day  of  woe  ! quoth  he. 

And  vjoful  I,  who  live  the  day  to  fee  ! 

The  fimplicity  of  diftion,  the  melancholy  flowing  of 
the  numbers,  the  folemnity  of  the  found,  and  the  eafy 
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turn  of  the  words  in  this  Dirge  (to  make  ufe  of  our 
author’s  expreflion),  are  extremely  elegant. 

In  another  of  his  paftorals,  a ihepherd  utters  a Dirge 
not  much  inferior  to  the  former,  in  the  following  lines : 

Ah  me  the,  while  ! ah  me  ! the  luck! c/s  day. 

Ah  lucklefs  lad!  the  rather  might  I Jay  y 
Ah  filly  I ! more  filly  than  my  Jheep , 

Which  on  the  fiow’ry  plains  I once  did  keep. 

How  he  ftill  charms  the  ear  with  thefe  artful  repetitions 
of  the  epithets ; and  how  fignificant  is  the  laft  verfe  ! I 
defy  the  moft  common  reader  to  repeat  them,  without 
feeling  fome  motions  of  compaffion. 

In  the  next  place  I fhall  rank  his  Proverbs,  in  which 
I formerly  obferved  he  excels  : For  example  : 

A rolling-ftone  is  ever  bare  of  mofs  ; 

And,  to  their  cofi,  green  years  old  proverbs  crofs. 

- He  that  late  lies  down,  as  late  will  rife. 

And,  Jluggar dr-like,  till  noon-day  fioring  lies. 

— — Againfi  Ill-luck  all  cunning  forefight  fails'. 

Whether  we  fieep  or  wake,  it  naught  avails. 

•—Nor  fear,  from  upright  fentence,  wrong. 

Laftly,  his  elegant  Dialed!,  which  alone  might  prove 
him  the  eldeft-bcrn  of  Spenfer,  and  our  only  true  Ar- 
cadian. I fhould  think  it  proper  for  the  feveral  writers 
of  Paftoral,  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  feveral 
Countries.  Spenfer  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  : 
for  he  hath  laid  the  fcene  of  one  of  his  P allorals  in 
Wales ; where,  with  all  the  fimplicity  natural  to  that 
part  of  our  illand,  one  Ihepherd  bids  the  other  good 
morrow,  in  an  unufual  and  elegant  manner  ; 

Diggon  Davy,  I bid  hur  God-day  : 

Or  Diggon  hur  is,  or  I mif-fay. 
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Diggon  anfwers : 

Hur  was  hur,  while  it  was  day-light  : 

But  now  hur  is  a mojl  wretched  wight,  etc. 

But  the  moft'  beautiful  example  of  this  kind  that  1 
ever  met  with,  is  in  a very  valuable  piece  which  I 
cnanced  to  find  among  fome  old  manulcripts,  inti- 
tuled, A P aftoral  Ballad  : which  I think,  for  its  nature 
and  fimplicity,  may  (notwithftanding  the  modefty  of 
the  title)  be  allowed  a perfett  Paftoral.  It  is  com- 
pofed  in  the  Somerfetlhire  dialedl,  and  the  names  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  the  country  people.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  as  a further  beauty  of  this  Paftoral,  the  words 
Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Fawn,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are 
not  once  mentioned  throughout  the  whole.  I ftiall 
make  no  apology  for  inferting  fome  few  lines  of  this 
excellent  piece.  Cicily  breaks  thus  into  the  fubjedl, 
as  fhe  is  going  a milking  : 

Cicily.  Rager,  ga  --vetch  tha  * Kee,  or  elfe  tha  Zun 
Will  quite  be  go,  before  c’haaie  half  a don. 

Roger.  Thou  Jhould’f  not  ax  ma  tweece,  but  I’nje  a bee 
To  dre<ve  our  Bull  to  bull  the  Parfon’s  Kee. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  whole  dialogue  is  formed 
upon  the  paftion  of  fealoufy,  and  his  mentioning  the 
Parfon’s  Kine  naturally  revives  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Ihepherdefs  Cicily,  which  Ihe  expreftes  as  follows : 

Cicily.  Ah  Rager,  Rager,  ches  was  zore  afraid. 

When  in  yon  Field  you  kifs’d  the  Parfon’s  maid : 

Is  this  the  lo-ve  that  once  to  me  you  zed. 

When  from  the  Wake  thou  brought  ’fl  me  ginger- 
bread ? 

Roger.  Cicily,  thou  charg’f  me  valfe — I’ll  zwear  to  thee , 
Tha  Parfon’s  maid  is  fill  a maid  for  me. 

* That  is,  the  Kine  or  Cows. 
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h\  which  anfwer  of  his,  are  exprefled  at  once  that  Spi- 
rit of  Religion,  and  that  Innocence  of  the  Golden  age, 
fo  necelfary  to  be  ohferved  by  all  writers  of  Pailoral. 

At  the  conclufton  of  this  piece,  the  author  reconciles 
the  Lovers,  and  ends  the  Eclogue  the  moil  fimply  in 
the  world  : 

So  Rager  parted  vor  to  -vetch  tha  Kee, 

And  vor  her  bucket  in  went  Cicily. 

I am  loth  to  {how  my  fondnefs  for  antiquity  fo  far  a$ 
to  prefer  this  ancient  Britifn  author  to  our  prefent 
Englilh  Writers  of  Pailoral ; but  I cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing this  obvious  remark,  that  Philips  hath  hit  into  the 
fame  road  with  this  old  Weft  Country  Bard  of  ours. 

After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  I hope  none  can  think 
it  any  injuftice  to  Mr.  Pope,  that  I forbore  to  mention 
him  as  a Paftoral  writer ; fince,  upon  the  whole,  he  is 
of  the  fame  clafs  with  Mofchus  and  Bion,  whom  we 
have  excluded  that  rank ; and  of  whofe  Eclogues,  as 
well  as  fome  of  VirgiPs,  it  may  be  faid,  that  (accoid— 
ing  to  the  defcription  we  have  given  of  this  fort  oi 
poetry)  they  are  by  no  means  Paftorals,  but  fomething 
better. 

* 


✓ 

N°  61.  May  21,  1713. 

Primoque  a caede  ferarum 

IncaluifTe  putem  maculatum  fanguine  ferrum.  Ovid. 

J cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  imagine,  that  man- 
kind are  no  lefs,  in  proportion,  accountable  for  the 
ill  ufe  of  their  dominion  over  creatures  of  the  lower 
*ank  of  beings,  than  for  the  exercife  of  tyranny  over 
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their  own  Species.  The  more  entirely  the  inferior  cre- 
ation is^  fubmitted  to  our  power,  the  more  anfwerable 
we  fhouid  feem  for  our  mifmanagement  of  it ; and  the 
rather,  as  the  very  condition  of  nature  renders  thefe 
creatures  incapable  of  receiving  any  recompence  in 
another  life  for  their  ill-treatment  in  this. 

Tis  obfervable  or  thofe  noxious  animals,  which  have 
qualities  mod  powerful  to  injure  us,  that  they  naturally 
avoid  mankind,  and  never  hurt  us  uniefs  provoked,  or 
neceffitated  by  hunger.  Man,  on  the  cdier  hand,  feeks 
out  and  purfues  even  the  mod  inofFenfive  animal.,  on 
purpofe  to  perfecute  and  dedroy  them. 

Montaigne  thinks  it  lome  refle&ion  upon  human 
nature  itfelf,  that  few  people  take  delight  in  feeing 
beads  carel's  or  play  together,  but  almoft  every  one  is 
pleafed  to  fee  them  lacerate  and  worry  one  another.  I 
am  forry  this  temper  is  become  almoft  a diftinguifh- 
ing  character  of  our  own  nation,,  from  the  obfervation 
which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  beloved  paftimes. 
Bear-baiting,  C'cck-fighting,  and  the  like.  We  fhouid 
find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  defcroying  of  any  thing 
tnat  has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonnefs  ; yet  in  this 
principle  our  children  are  bred  up,  and  one  of  the  fird 
pleafures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of  inflating 
pain  upon  poor  animals  : almoft  as  foon  as  we  are  fen- 
fible  what  life  is  ourfelves,  we  make  it  our  fport  to 
take  it  from  other  creatures.  I cannot  but  believe  a 
very  good  ufe  might  be  made  of  the  fancy  which  chil- 
dren have  for  birds  and  infefts.  Mr.  Locke  takes  no- 
tice of  a mother  who  permitted  them  to  her  children, 
but  rewarded  or  punifhed  them  as  they  treated  them 
well  or  ill.  This  was  no  other  than  entering  them  be- 
times into  a daily  exercife  of  humanity,  and  improving 
their  very  diyerfion  to  a virtue. 
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I fancy  too  fome  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
common  notion,  that  it  is  ominous  or  unlucky  to  dc- 
itrov  fome  forts  of  bird's,  as  Swallows  and  Martins. 
This  opinion  might  poflibly  arife  from  the  confidence 
chefe  birds  feem  to  put  in  us  by  building  under  our 
roofs,  fo  that  it  is  a kind  of  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hofpitality  to  murder  them.  As  for  Robin-red-breafts 
in  particular,  it  is  not  improbable  they  owe  their  fe- 
curity  to  the  old  ballad  of  The  children  in  the  wood. 
However  it  be,  I do  not  know,  I fay,  why  this  preju- 
dice, well  improved  and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  prefervation  of 
manv  innocent  creatures,  which  are  now  expofed  to 
all  the  wantonnefs  of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the  misfortune, 
for  no  manner  of  reafon,  to  be  treated  as  common  ene- 
mies wherever  found.  The  conceit  that  a Cat  has  nine 
lives  has  cod  at  lead:  nine  lives’  in  ten  of  the  whole  race 
of  them  : fcarce  a boy  in  the  dreets  but  has  in  this 
point  outdone  Hercules  himfelf,  who  was  famous  for 
killing  a monder  that  had  but  three  lives.  Whether 
the  unaccountable  animofity  againd  this  ufeful  domef- 
tick  may  be  any  caufe  of  the  general  perfecution  of 
Owls  (who  are  a fort  of  feathered  cats),  or  whether  it 
be  only  an  unreafonable  pique  the  moderns  have  taken 
to  a ferious  countenance,  I fliall  not  determine. 
Though  I am  inclined  to  believe  the  former  ; fmee  I 
obferve  the  foie  reafon  alleged  for  the  dedrudtion  of 
Frogs  is  becaufe  they  are  like  Toads.  Yet  amidd  all 
the  misfortunes  of  thefe  unfriended  creatures,  ’tis  fome 
happinefs  that  we  have  not  yet  taken  a fancy  to  eat 
them : for  fhould  our  countrymen  refine  upon  the 
French  never  fo  little,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  to  wh.it 
unheard-of  torments,  owls,  cats,  and  frogs  may  be  yet 
referred. 
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When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have  another  fu«cef 
iion  of  fanguinary  fports;  in  particular,  hunting.  ; 
dare  not  attack  a diverfion  which  has  fuch  authority 
and  cuftom  to  fupport  it ; but  muft  have  leave  to  be  o. 
opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercife,  with  the 
example  and  number  of  the  chafers,  not  a little  con- 
tribute to  refill  thofe  checks,  which  companion  would 
naturally  fugged:  in  behalf  of  the  animal  purfued. 
Nor  fhall  I fay  with  Monfieur  Fleury,  that  this  fporl 
is  a remain  of  the  Gothic  barbarity ; but  I muft  ani- 
madvert upon  a certain  cuftom  yet  in  ufe  with  us,  and 
barbarous  enough  to  be  derived  from  the  Goths,  or 
even  the  Scythians : I mean  that  favage  compliment 
our  huntfmen  pafs  upon  Ladies  of  quality,  who  are 
prefent  at  the  death  of  a Stag,  when  they  put  the  knife 
in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a helplefs,  trembling, 
and  weeping  creature.  - ' 

Quejluque  cruentus,. 

Atque  Imploranti  Jimiiis.  

But  if  our  fports  are  deftru&ive,  our  gluttony  is  more 
fo,  and  in  a more  inhuman  manner.  Lobfters  roafted 
alive.  Pigs  whipped  to  death.  Fowls  fewed  up,  are 
teftimonies  of  our  outrageous  luxury.  Thofe  who  (as 
Seneca  expreftes  it)  divide  their  lives  betwixt  an  anxi- 
ous confcience  and  a naufeated  ftomach,  have  a juft 
reward  of  their  gluttony,  in  the  difeafes  it  brings  with 
it : for  human  favages,.  like  other  wild  beafts,  find 
fnares  and  poifon  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are 
allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  deftru&ion.  I know 
nothing  more  Blocking  or  horrid,  than  the  profpedl  of 
one  of  their  kitchens  covered  with  blood,  and  filled 
with  the  cries  of  the  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a Giant’s  den  in  a romance. 
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beftrewed  with  the  {battered  heads  and  mangled  limbs 
of  thofe  who  were  {lain  by  his  cruelty. 

The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  ftrokes  cf 
good-nature  in  his  writings  than  I remember  in  any 
author)  cites  a faying  of  Cato  to  this  eftett “ That 
“ ’tis  no  eafy  talk  to  preach  to  the  belly  which  has  no 
<<  ears.  Yet  if  (fays  he)  we  are  alhamed  to  be  fo  out  of 
“ falhion  as  not  to  offend,  let  us,  at  lead,  offend  with 
“ fome  difcretion  and  meafure.  If  we  kill  an  animal 
“ for  our  proviflon,  let  us  do  it  with  the  meltings  of 
“ compaffion,  and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us 
“ conlider,  that  it  is  in  its.  own  nature  cruelty  to  put  a 
“ living  creature  to  death ; we  at.  lead  deftroy  a foul 
**■  that  has  fenfe  and  perception.”  In  the  life  of  Cato 
the  Cenfor,  he  takes  occafion  from  the  fevere  difpofi- 
tion  of  that  man  to  difcourfe  in  this  manner  : “ It 
“ ought  to  be  efteemed  a happinefs  to  mankind,  that 
“ our  humanity  has  a wider  fphere  to  exert  itfelf  in, 
“ than  bare  juftice.  It  is  no  more  than  the  obligation 
“ of  our  very  birth  to  praCtife  equity  to  our  own  kind ; 
“ but  humanity  may  be  extended  through  the  whole 
“ order  of  creatures,  even  to  the  meaneft  : fuch  ac- 
“ tions  of  charity  are  the  overflowings  of  a mild  good- 
“ nature  on  all  below  us.  It  is  certainly  the  part  of  a 
**  well-natured  man  to  take  care  of  his  horfes  and 
“ dogs,  not  only  in  expectation  of  their  labour  while 
11  they  are  foals  and  whelps,  but  even  when  their  old 
**  age  has  made  them  incapable  of  fervice.” 

Hiftory  tells  us  of  a wife  and  polite  nation,  that 
rejected  a perfon  of  the  firfb  quality,  who  flood  for  a 
judiciary  office,  only  becaufe  he  had  been  obferved  in 
his  youth  to  take  pleafure  in  tearing  and  murdering  of 
birds.  And  of  another,  that  expelled  a man  out  of 
the  fcnatc  for  dafliina:  a bird  ajjainfl  the  ground  which 
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remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this 
kind.  I remember  an  Arabian  author,  who  has  writ- 
ten a treatife  to  Ihew,  how  far  a man,  fuppofed  to 
have  fubfifted  in  a defert  ifland,  without  any  inftruc- 
tion,  or  fo  much  as  the  fight  of  any  other  man,  may, 
by  the  pure  light  of  nature,  attain  the  knowledge  of 
philofophy  and  virtue.  One  of  the  firft  things  he 
makes  him  obferve  is,  that  universal  benevolence  of  na- 
ture in  the  produ&ion  and  prefervation  of  its  creatures. 
In  imitation  of  which,  the  firft  act  of  virtue  he  thinks 
his  felf- taught  philofopher  would  of  courfe  fall  into,  is, 
to  relieve  and  affift  all  the  animals  about  him  in  their 
wants  and  diftreffes. 

Ovid  has  fome  very  tender  and  pathetic  lines  appli- 
cable to  this  occafion : 

Quid  meruijlis,  o<ves , placidum  pecus,  inque  tegendos 
Natum  homines,  pleno  qiue  fertis  in  ubere  nectar  ? 

Mollia  qiice  nobis  ajeftras  njelamina  lanas 
Praebetis ; ajitaque  magis  quam  morte  juajatis. 

Quid  meruere  bo-ves,  animal  Jine  fraude  dolifque , 
Jnnocuum,  fimplex,  natum  t ole  rare  lab  ores  ? 
lmmemor  eft  d.esnum,  nec  frugum  tnunere  dignus, 

Qui  potuit,  curnji  dempto  modo  pondere  aratri , 

Ruricolatn  mad  are  fuum 

Quam  male  confuevit,  quatn  fe  parat  ille  craori 
Jmpius  humane,  uituli  qui  guttura  cultro 
Rnmpit,  et  i?n?notas  praebet  mugitibus  aures  ! 

Jut  qui  Hjagitus  Jimiles  puerilibus  hoedum 
Edeniem  jugulare  potejl  ! 

v. 

Perhaps  that  voice  or  cry  fo  nearly  refembling  the  hu- 
man, with  which  Providence  has  endued  fo  many  dif- 
ferent animals,  might  purpofely  be  given  them  to 
move  our  pity,  and  prevent  thofe  cruelties  we  are  too 
apt  to  inflid  on  our  fellow-creatures. 
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There  is  a paflage  in  the  book  of  Jonas,  when  God 
declares  his  unwillingnefs  to  deftroy  Nineveh,  where, 
methinks,  that  compafiion  of  the  Creator,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  meaneft  rank  of  his  creatures,  is  expreffed 
with  wonderful  tendernefs — f<  Should  I not  fpare  Ni- 

neveh  the  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  fixfcore 
“ thoufand  perfons — And  alfo  much  cattle  ?”  And  we 
have  in  Deuteronomy  a precept  of  great  good-nature 
of  this  fort,  with  a blefling  in  form  annexed  to  it  in 
thofe  words  : “ If  thou  Ihalt  find  a bird’s  neft  in  the 
« way,  thou  Ihalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young  : 
*<  But  thou  Ihalt  in  any  wife  let  the  dam  go,  that  it 
« may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayeft  pro- 
“ long  thy  days.” 

To  conclude,  there  is  certainly  a degree  of  grati- 
tude owing  to  thofe  animals  that  ferve  us ; as  for  fuch 
as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a right  to  deftroy 
them  ; and  for  thofe  that  are  neither  of  advantage  or 
prejudice  to  us,  the  common  enjoyment  of  life  is  what 
I cannot  think  we  ought  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  whole  matter,  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe 
confiderations,  is  fet  in  a very  agreeable  light  in  one  of 
the  Perfian  fables  of  Pilpay,  with  which  I lhail  end  this 
Paper. 

A traveller  palling  through  a thicket,  and  feeing  a 
few  fparks  of  fire,  which  fome  paflengers  had  kindled 
as  they  went  that  way  before,  made  up  to  it.  On  a hid- 
den the  fparks  caught  hold  of  a bufh,  in  the  midft  of 
which  lay  an  adder,  and  fet  it  in  flames.  The  adder 
intreated  the  traveller’s  aftlftance,  who  tying  a bag  to 
the  end  of  his  ftaff,  reached  it,  and  drew  him  out  : 
he  then  bid  him  go  where  he  pleafed,  but  never  more 
be  hurtful  to  men,  fince  he  owed  his  life  to  a man’s 
compafiion.  The  adder,  however,  prepared  to  fting 
him;  and  when  he  expoftulated  how  unjuft  it  was  to 
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retaliate  good  with  evil,  I fhall  do  no  more  (faid  the' 
adder)  than  what  you  men  praftife  every  day,  whole 
cuftom  it  is  to  requite  benefits  with  ingratitude.  If  you 
can  deny  this  truth,  let  us  refer  it  to  the  firft  we  meet. 
The  man  confented,  and  feeing  a Tree,  put  the  quef- 
tion  to  it,  in  what  manner  a good  turn  was  to  be  re- 
compenfed  ? If  you  mean  according  to  the  ufage  of 
men  (replied  the  Tree),  by  its  contrary.  I have  been 
Handing 'here  thefe  hundred  years  to  protedl  them  from, 
the  fcorching  fun,  and  in  requital  they  have  cut  down 
my  branches*  and  are  going  to  faw  my  body  inta 
planks.  Upon  this  the  adder  infulting  the  man,  ho 
appealed  to  a fecond  evidence,  which  was  granted, 
and  immediately  they  met  a Cow.  The  fame  demand' 
was  made,  and-  much  the  fame  anfwer  given,  that 
among  men  it  was  certainly  fo  : I know  it,  faid  the 
Cow,  by  woful  experience  ; for  I have  ferved  a man 
this  long  time  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  and 
brought  him  befides  a calf  every  year:  but  now  I am 
old,  he  turns  me  into  this  pafture,  with  dettgn  to  fell 
me  to  a butcher,,  who  will  Ihortly  make  an  end  of  me. 
The  traveller  upon  this,  flood  confounded,  but  defired. 
of  courtefy  one  trial  more,  to  be  finally  judged  by  the 
next  beafl  they  fhould  meet.  This  happened  to  be  the 
Fox,  who,  upon  hearing  the  ilory  in  all  its  circum- 
flances,.  could  not  be  perfuaded  it  was  pofiible  for  the. 
adder  to  get  into  fo  narrow  a bag.  The  adder,  to. 
convince  him,  went  in  again;  the  Fox  told  the  man 
he  had  now  his  enemy  in  his  power,  and  with  that  he 
fattened  the  bag,  and  cruihed  him  to  pieces. 
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To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq.. 
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J Remember  a faying  of  yours  concerning  perfons 
in  low  circumltances  of  ftature,  that  their  little- 
nefs  would  hardly  be  taken  notice  of,  if  they  did 
not  manifell  a confcioufnefs  of  it  themfelves  in  all 
their  behaviour.  Indeed  the  obfervation  that  no 
man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  is,  but  only  for 
the  affe&ation  of  being  fomething  more,  is  equally 
true,  in  regard  to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

« I queftion  not  but  it  will  be  pleafmg  to  you  to 
hear,  that  a fet  of  us  have  formed  a fociety,  who  are 
fworn  to  dare  to  be  fhort,  and  boldly  bear  out  the 
dignity  of  littlenefs  under  the  nofes  of  thofe  enor- 
mous engroffers  of  manhood,  thofe  hyperbolical 
monfters  of  the  fpecies,  the  tall  fellows  that  over- 
look us. 

“ The  day  of  our  inftitution  was  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber, being  the  Ihorteh:  of  the  year,  on  which  we  are 
to  hold  an  annual  Feaft  over  a dilli  of  Shrimps. 

“ The  place  we  have  chofen  for  this  meeting  is  in 
the  little  Piazza,  not  without  an  eye  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mr.  Powel’s  Opera,  for  the  performers 
of  which  we  have,  as  becomes-  us,  a brotherly  af~ 
feilion. 

“ At  our  firfl  refort  hither,  an  old  woman  brought 
her  fon  to  the  Club-Room,  defiring  he  might  be 
educated  in  this  fchool,  becaufe  Ihe  faw  here  were 
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finer  boys  than  ordinary.  However,  this  accident 
“ no  way  difcouraged  our  defigns.  We  began  with 
fending  invitations  to  thole  of  a feature  not  exceed- 
<f  ing  five  feet,  to  repair  to  our  affembly;  but  the 
greater  part  returned  excufes,  or  pretended  they 
“ were  not  qualified. 

“ One  faid,  he  was  indeed  but  five  foot  at  prefent, 
“ but  reprefented  that  he  fhould  foon  exceed  that  pro- 
" portion,  his  perriwig-maker  and  fhoe-maker  having 
“ lately  promifed  him  three  inches  more  betwixt 
“ them. 

“ Another  alleged,  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
have  one  leg  ihorter  than  the  other,  and  whoever 
“ had  determined  his  dature  to  five  feet,  had  taken 
“ him  at  a difadvantage  ; for  when  he  was  mounted 
“ on  the  other  leg,  he  was  at  lead  five  feet  two  inches 
<£  and  a half. 

“ There  are  fome  who  queftioned  the  exaftnefs  of 
<£  our  meafures,  and  others,  indead  of  complying, 
“ returned  us  informations  of  people  yet  Ihorter  than 
“ themfelves.  In  a word,  almod  every  £>ne  recom- 
“ mended  fome  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  whom  he 
“ was  willing  we  fhould  look  upon  to  be  lefs  than  he. 
££  We  were  not  a little  afhamed  that  thofe  who  are  pad 
££  the  years  of  growth,  and  whofe  beards  pronounce 
,£  them  men,  fhould  be  guilty  of  as  many  unfair  tricks 
,£  in  this  point,  as  the  mod  afpiring  children  when  they 
“ are  meafured. 

££  We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  Club-Room, 
e£  and  provide  conveniencies  for  our  accommodation. 
<£  In  the  fird  place,  we  caufed  a total  removal  of  all  the 
chairs,  doois,  and  tables,  which  had  ferved  the  grofs 
“ of  mankind  for  many  years. 

££  The  difadvantages  we  had  undergone  while  we 
f(  made  ufe  of  thefe,  were  unfpeakable.  The  Prefi- 
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dent’s  whole  body  was  funk  in  the  elbow-chair,  and 
« when  his  arms  were  fpread  over  it,  he  appeared  (to 
<e  the  great  leffening  of  his  dignity)  like  a child  in  a 
*<  go-cart : It  was  alfo  fo  wide  in  the  feat,  as  to  give 
“ a wag  occalion  of  faying,  that  notwithstanding  the 
**  Prehdent  fat  in  it,  there  was  a Sede  V acante. 

“ The  table  was  fo  high,  that  one  who  came  by 
•*  chance  to  the  door,  feeing  our  chins  juft  above  the 
“ pewter  difhes,  took  us  for  a circle  of  men  that  fat 
((  ready  to  be  fhaved,  and  fent  in  half  a dozen  Barbers. 

“ Another  time,  one  of  the  club  fpoke  in  a ludicrous 
“ manner  of  the  Preiident,  imagining  he  had  been  ab- 
“ fent,  when  he  was  only  eclipfed  by  a flafk  of  Flo- 
“ rence,  which  itood  on  the  table  in  a parallel  line  be- 
**  fore  his  face. 

“ We  therefore  new-furnifhed  the  room  in  all  re- 
“ fpefts  proportionably  to  us ; and  had  the  door  made 
“ lower,  fo  as  to  admit  no  man  of  above  five  feet  high 
“ without  brufhing  his  foretop,  which,  whoever  does* 
u is  utterly  unqualified  to  fit  among  us. 

Some  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Gluh  are  as  follows : 

<(  I.  If  it  be  proved  upon  any  member,  though  never 
“ fo  duly  qualified,  that  he  flrives  as  much  as  poftible 
“ to  get  above  his  fize,  by  firetching,  cocking,  or  the 
“ like ; or  that  he  hath  flood  on  tiptoe  in  a crowd, 
“ with  defign  to  be  taken  for  as  tall  a man  as  the  reft ; 
“ or  hath  privily  conveyed  any  large  book,  cricket,  or 
“ other  device  under  him,  to  exalt  him  on  his  feat ; every 
“ fuch  offender  fhall  be  fentenced  to  walk  in  pumps  for 
u a whole  month. 

“ II.  If  any  member  fhall  take  advantage  from  the 
**  fulnefs  or  length  of  his  wig,  or  any  part  of  his  drefs, 
“ or  the  immoderate  extent  of  his  hat,  or  otherwife, 
**  to  feem  larger  or  higher  than  he  is,  it  is  ordered,  he 
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c<  fhall  wear  red  heels  to  his  {hoes,  and  a red  feather 
“ in  his  hat ; which  may  apparently  mark  and  fet 
bounds  to  the  extremities  of  his  fmall  dimenfion,  that 
“ all  people  may  readily  find  him  out  between  his  hat 
**  and  his  {hoes. 

“ III.  If  any  member  fhall  purchafe  a horfe  for  his 
“ own  riding,  above  fourteen  hands  and  a half  in 
“ height;  that  horfe  fhall  forthwith  be  fold,  a Scotch 
“ galloway  bought  in  its  dead  for  him,  and  the  over- 
plus  of  the  money  {hall  treat  the  Club. 

<c  IV.  If  any  Member,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
**  fundamental  laws  of  the  Society,  {hall  wear  the  heels 
**  of  his  (hoes  exceeding  one  inch  and  a half ; it  {half 
“ be  interpreted  as  an  open  renunciation  of  littlenefs, 
and  the  criminal  {hall  indantly  be  expelled.  Note, 
“ The  form  to  be  ufed  in  expelling  a member  fhall  be 
“ in  thefe  words  : Go  from  among  us,  and  be  tali’ 

if  if  you  can.” 

“ It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  whole  fociety, 
tc  that  fince  the  race  of  mankind  is  granted  to  have  de- 
creafed  in  dature,  from  the  beginning  to  this  prefent, 
“ it  is  the  intent  of  Nature  itfelf,  that  men  Ihould  be 
f‘  little  ; and  we  believe,  that  all  human  land  fhall  at 
tf  lad  grow  down  to  perfection,  that  is  to  fay,  be  re- 
t(  duced  to  our  own  meajure 
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N°92.  June  26,  1713. 

Homunculi  quanti  funt,  cum  recogito  ! Pl  au  t. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Efq. 

iC  vou  are  now  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  de- 
« * fign  of  our  inftitution;  the  Char  after  of  the 
“ members,  and  the  topicks  of  our  Converfation,  are 
« what  remain  for  the  fubjeft  of  this  Epiftle. 

« The  moil  eminent  perfons  of  our  affcmbly  are  a 
“ little  Poet,  a little  Lover,  a little  Politician,  and  a 
“ little  Piero.  The  firft  of  thefe,  Dick  Diftich  by 
“ name,  we  have  elefted  Prefident : not  only  as  he  is 
“ the  Ihorteft  of  us  all,  but  becaufe  he  has  entertained 
“ fo  juft  a fenfe  of  his  ftature,  as  to  go  generally  in 
“ black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  lefs.  Nay,  to  that 
“ perfeftion  he  is  arrived,  that  he  ftoops  as  he  walks* 
“ The  figure  of  the  man  is  odd  enough ; he  is  a lively 
“ little  creature,  with  long  arms  and  legs  : a Spider  is 
“ no  ill  emblem  of  him  : he  has  been  taken  at  a dif- 
" tance  for  a fmall  Windmill.  But  indeed  what  prin- 
“ cipally  moved  us  in  his  favour  was  his  talent  in 
“ Poetry,  for  he  hath  promifed  to  undertake  a long 
“ work  in  fhort  verfe  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our 
“ fize.  He  has  entertained  fo  great  a refpeft  for  Sta- 
u tius,  on  the  fcore  of  that  Line, 

Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  rvirtus, 

“ that  he  once  defigned  to  tranflate  the  whole  Thebakl, 
“ for  the  fake  of  little  Tydeus. 

t(  Tom  Tiptoe,  a dapper  black  fellow,  is  the  moft 
i(  gallant  lover  of  the  age.  He  is  particularly  nice  in 
“ his  habiliments;  and  to  the  end  juftice  may  be  done 
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him  that  way,  cqnftantly  employs  the  fame  artifl 
who  makes  attire  for  the  neighbouring  Princes  and 
Ladies  of  quality  at  Mr.  Powel’s.  The  vivacity  oi 
his  temper  inclines  him  fometimes  to  bcaft  of  the 
favours  of  the  Fair.  He  was  t’other  night  exculing 
his  abfence  from  the  club  on  account  of  an  afligna- 
tion  with  a Lady  (and,  as  he  had  the  vanity  to  tel] 
us,  a tall  one  too) , who  had  confented  to  the  full 
accomplifhment  of  his  defires  that  evening  : But  one 
of  the  company,  who  was  his  confident,  aifured  us, 
Ihe  was  a woman  of  humour,  and  made  the  agree- 
ment on  this  condition,  that  his  toe  fhould  be  tied 
to  hers. 

“ Our  Politician  is  a perfon  of  real  gravity,  and 
profefled  wifdom  : Gravity  in  a man  of  this  fize, 
compared  with  that  of  one  of  ordinary  bulk,  appears 
like  the  Gravity  of  a Cat,  compared  with  that  of  a 
Lion.  This  gentleman  is  accuftoined  to  talk  to  him- 
felf,  and  was  once  overheard  to  compare  his  own 
perfon  to  a little  cabinet,  wherein  are  locked  up  all 
the  fecrets  of  ftate,  and  refined  fchemes  of  Princes. 
His  face  is  pale  and  meagre,  which  proceeds  from 
much  watching  and  itudying  for  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope, which  is  alio  thought  to  have  hinted  his 
growth  : for  he  hath  deftroyed  his  own  confHtution 
with  taking  care  of  that  of  the  nation.  He  is  what 
Monf.  Balzac  calls,  a great  Diftiller  of  the  maxims 
of  Tacitus  : when  he  fpeaks,  it  is  flowly,  and  word  by 
word,  as  one  that  is  loath  to  enrich  you  too  fall  with 
his  obfervations ; like  a limbeck  that  gives  you,  drop 
by  drop,  an  extrafl  of  the  little  that  is  in  it. 

“ The  laft  I ihall  mention  is  Tim.  Tuck,  the  rlero. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his 
Sword,  which  interfefts  his  perfon  in  a crofs  line, 
and  makes  him  appear  not  unlike  a Fly  that  the 
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boys  have  run  a pin  through,  and  fet  a walking. 

•“  He  once  challenged  a tall  fellow  for  giving  him  a 
4t  blow  on  the  pate  with  his  elbow,  as  he  paffed  along 
the  ftreet.  But  what  he  efpecially  values  himfelf 
“ upon  is,  that  in  all  the  campaigns  he  has  made,  lie 
“ never  once  ducked  at  die  whizz  of  a cannon  ball. 

(C  Tim.  was  full  as  large  at  fourteen  years  old  as  he  is 
“ now.  This  we  are  tender  of  mentioning,  your  little 
“ Heroes  being  generally  cholerick. 

“ Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  that  moll;  enliven  our 
“ converfation.  The  difcourfe  generally  turns  upon 
“ fuch  accidents,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  as 
are  daily  occafioned  by  our  lize  : thefe  we  faithfully 
ic  communicate,  either  as  a matter  of  mirth,  or  of 
*f  confolation  to  each  other.  The  Prefident  had  lately 
° an  unlucky  fall,  being  unable  to  keep  his  legs  on 
“ a ftormy  day ; whereupon  he  informed  us  it  was  no 
“ new  difaher,  but  the  fame  a certain  ancient  Poet  had 
“ been  fubjecl  to ; who  is  recorded  to  have  been  fo 
u bght,  that  he  was  obliged  to  poife  himfelf  againft 
u the  wind,  with  lead  on  one  fide,  and  his  own  works 
“ on  the  other.  The  Lover  confelfed  the  other  night, 

“ that  he  had  been  cured  of  love  to  a tall  woman, 
u by  reading  over  the  legend  of  Ragotine  in  Scarron, 

“ witn  his  tea,  three  mornings  fucceffively.  Our  Hero 
**  rarely  acquaints  us  with  any  of  his  unfuccefsful  ad- 
<f  ventures : and  as  for  the  Politician,  he  declares  him- 
felf an  utter  enemy  to  all  kind  of  burlefque,  fo  will 
“ never  difcompofe  the  aufterity  of  his  afpefl  by  laugh-  . 
5 ing  at  our  adventures,  much  lefs  difcover  any  of  his 
**  own  in  this  ludicrous  light.  Whatever  he  tells  of 
any  accidents  that  befal  him,  is  by  way  of  com- 
“ plaint,  nor  is  he  ever  laughed  at  but  in  his  Abfcncc. 

**  are  likewife  particularly  careful  to  communi- 
cate in  the  club  all  fuch  pafiages  of  hiltory,  or  cha- 
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££  rafters  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  as  any  way  reflet 
ec  honour  on  little  men.  Tim.  Tuck  having  but  jui 
reading  enough  for  a military  man,  perpetually  enter 
fC  tains  us  with  the  fame  ftories,  of  little  David  tha 
fe  conquered  the  mighty  Goliah,  and  little  Luxembourg 
e£  that  made  Louis  XIV.  a grand  Monarque,  never  for 
(<  getting  little  Alexander  the  Great.  Dick  Diftich  ce 
te  lebrates  the  exceeding  humanity  of  Auguftus,  whc 
“ called  Horace  lepidijjimum  homunciolum : and  is  won- 
“ derfully  pleafed  with  Voiture  and  Scarron,  for  havine 
“ fo  well  defcribed  their  diminutive  forms  to  poflerity 
He  is  peremptorily  of  opinion,  again!!  a great  Reade: 
« and  all  his  adherents,  that  iEfop  was  not  a jot  pro 
“ perer  or  handfomer  than  he  is  reprefented  by  tin 
£f  common  piftures.  But  the  Soldier  believes  with  th< 
« learned  perfon  above  mentioned ; for  he  thinks  nom 
*<  but  an  impudent  tall  author  could  be  guilty  of  fuc! 

an  unmannerly  piece  of  fatire  on  little  warriors,  a 
<c  his  Battle  of  the  Moufe  and  the  Frog.  The  Politiciai 
is  very  proud  of  a certain  king  of  Egypt,  callec 
te  Bocchor,  who,  as  Diodorus  allures  us,  was  a perfoi 
£f  of  a very  low  fiature,  but  far  exceeded  all  that  wen 
(c  before  him  in  diicretion  and  politicks. 

<f  As  I am  Secretary  to  the  club,  ’tis  my  bufinefs 
f<  whenever  we  meet,  to  take  minutes  of  the  tranfac 
tions : this  has  enabled  me  to  fend  you  the  foregoing 
“ particulars,  as  I may  hereafter  other  memoirs.  W< 
t<  have  fpies  appointed  in  every  quarter  of  the  town 
“ to  give  us  informations  of  the  mifbehaviour  of  fuel 
<f  refraftory  perfons  as  refufe  to  be  fubjeft  to  oui  ita 
« tutes.  Whatfoever  afpiring  praftices  any  of  thef 
our  people  lhall  be  guilty  of  in  their  Amours,  fingl 
Combats,  or  any  indireft  means  to  manhood,  w« 
<c  Piall  certainly  be  acquainted  with,  and  publiih  t< 
«<  the  world,  for  their  punilhment  and  reformation 
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<f  For  the  Prefident  has  granted  me  the  foie  propriety 
<c  of  expofing  and  Ihewing  to  the  town  all  fuch  intraCt - 
“ able  Dwarfs,  whofe  circumllances  exempt  them  from 
“ being  carried  about  in  Boxes : referring  only  to  him- 
“ lelf,  as  the  right  of  a Poet,  thofe  fmart  characters 
li  that  will  fhine  in  Epigrams.  Venerable  Neflor,  I 
“ falute  you  in  the  name  of  the  Club. 

Bob.  Short,  Secretary 


N°  173.  September  29,  1713. 

Nec  fera  comantem 

Narciflum,  aut  flexi  tacuifiem  vimen  Acanthi, 

PaHentelque  hcderas,  et  amantes  littora  myrtos.  Virg. 

j lately  took  a particular  friend  of  mine  to  my 
houfe  in  the  country,  not  without  fome  apprehenfion, 
that  it  could  afford  little  entertainment  to  a man  of  his 
polite  take,  particularly  in  architecture  and  gardening, 
who  had  fo  long  been  converfant  with  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  great  in  either.  But  it  was  a pleafant  furprife 
to  me,  to  hear  him  often  declare  he  had  found  in  my 
little  retirement  that  beauty  which  he  always  thought 
wanting  in  the  molt  celebrated  feats  (or,  if  you  will. 
Villas)  of  the  nation.  This  he  defcribed  to  me  in 
thofe  verfes,  with  which  Martial  begins  one  of  Ms  epi- 
grams : 

Baiana  nojira  ‘villa,  Bajfe,  F anjlini , 

JScn  oticfis  ordinata  myrtetis, 

Viduaqtie  platano,  ton/ilique  buxeto , 
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Ingrata  lati  fpatia  detinet  campi  ; 

Sed  rare  ajero,  barbaroque  laetatur. 

There  is  certainly  fomethiftg  in  the  amiable  fimpli- 
city  of  unadorned  Nature,  that  fpreads  over  the  mind 
a more  noble  fort  of  tranquillity,  and  a loftier  fenfation 
of  pleafure,  than  can  be  raifed  from  the  nicer  fcenes  of 
art. 

This  was  the  tafte  of  the  Ancients  in  their  gardens, 
as  we  may  difcover  from  the  defcriptions  extant  of 
them.  The  two  mod  celebrated  wits  of  the  world  have 
each  of  them  left  us  a particular  picture  of  a garden  ; 
wherein  thofe  great  mailers  being  wholly  unconfined, 
and  painting  at  pleafure,  may  be  thought  to  have 
given  a full  idea  of  what  they  elleemed  moll  excellent 
in  this  way.  Thefe  (one  may  obferve)  confift  entirely 
of  the  ufeful  part  of  horticulture,  fruit-trees,  herbs, 
water,  &c.  The  pieces  I am  fpeakihg  of  are  Virgil’s 
account  of  the  garden  of  the  old  Corycian,  and  Ho- 
mer’s of  that  of  Alcinous  in  the  feventh  OdyfFey,  to 
which  I refer  the  Reader. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  remarked,  that  this  garden 
of  Homer  contains  all  the  jufteft  rules  and  provifions 
which  can  go  toward  compoling  the  bell  gardens.  Its 
extent  was  four  acres,  which,  in  thofe  times  of  fimpli- 
city,  was  looked  upon  as  a large  one,  even  for  a prince. 
It  was  enclofed  all  round  for  defence ; and  for  conve- 
niency  joined  clofe  to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

He  mentions  next  the  trees,  which  were  llandards, 
and  fuffered  to  grow  to  their  full  height.  The  fine 
defcription  of  the  fruits  that  never  failed,  and  the 
eternal  zephyrs,  is  only  a more  noble  and  poetical  way 
of  exprelfing  the  continual  fuccehion  of  one  fruit  after 
another  throughout  the  year. 
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The  Vineyard  feems  to  have  been  a plantation  dif-* 
tindt  from  the  Garden  ; as  alfo  the  beds  of  greens  men- 
tioned afterwards  at  the  extremity  of  the  inclofure,  in 
the  ufual  place  of  our  Kitchen  Gardens. 

The  two  fountains  are  difpofed  very  remarkably. 
They  rofe  within  the  enclofure,  and  were  brought  in 
bv  conduits  or  dudts ; one  of  them  to  water  all  parts  of 
the  gardens,  and  the  other  underneath  the  palace  into 
the  town,  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick. 

How  contrary  to  this  fimplicity  is  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  gardening  ? We  feem  to  make  it  our  fludy  to  re- 
cede from  Nature,  not  only  in  the  various  tonfure  of 
greens  into  the  moll  regular  and  formal  fhapes,  but 
even  in  mondrous  attempts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  art 
itfelf : we  run  into  fculpture,  and  are  yet  better  pleafed 
to  have  our  trees  in  the  mod  awktvard  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  than  in  the  mod  regular  of  their  own. 

Hinc  et  nexiliuus  njideas  e frcndihus  hortos , 

Implexos  late  muros,  et  moenia  circum 
Porrigere,  et  latas  e ramis  furgere  turret ; 

Dejlexam  et  myrtutn  in  puppes,  atque  aerea  rojlra : 

In  buxifque  undare  /return,  atque  e rare  rudentes. 

Parte  alia  frondere  fuis  tentoria  cajlris  ; 

Scutaque,  fpiculaque , et  jaculantia  citria  ro alias. 

I believe  it  is  no  wrong  obfervation,  that  perfons  of 
genius,  and  thofe  who  are.  moll:  capable  of  art,  are  al- 
ways mod:  fond  of  nature ; as  fuch  are  chiefly  fenfible, 
that  all  art  conflfls  in  the  imitation  and  lludy  of  nature : 
On  the  contrary,  people  of  the  common  level  of  under- 
ftanding  are  principally  delighted  with  the  little  niceties 
and  fantaftical  operations  of  art,  and  condantly  think 
that  fined  which  is  lead  natural.  A Citizen  is  no 
fooner  proprietor  of  a couple  of  Yews,  but  he  entertains 
thoughts  of  erediing  them  into  Giants,  like  thofe  of 
Vol.  IV.  N 
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Guildhall.  I know  an  eminent  Cook,  who  beautified 
his  country  feat  with  a Coronation  dinner  in  greens, 
where  you  fee  the  Champion  flourifhing  on  horfeback 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  Queen  in  perpetual 
youth  at  the  other. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  countrymen  of  this 
curious  tafte,  I fhall  here  publifh  a catalogue  of  Greens 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  an  eminent  Town-Gardener,  who* 
has  lately  applied  to  me  upon'  this  head.  He  reprefents, 
that  for  the  advancement  of  a politer  fort  of  ornament 
in  the  Villas  and  Gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city, 
and  in  order  to  diflinguifh  thofe  places  from  the  mere 
barbarous  countries  of  grofs  nature,  the  world  Hands 
much  in  need  of  a virtuofo  Gardener,  who  has  a turn 
to  fculpture,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon 
the  ancients,  in  the  imagery  of  Ever-greens.  I proceed 
to  his  catalogue. 

Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew ; Adam,  a little  fluttered  by 
the  fall  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great  florm ; 
Eve  and  the  Serpent  very  flourifhing. 

Noah’s  ark  in  Holly,  the  ribs  a little  damaged  for 
want  of  water. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  not  yet  finilhed. 

St.  George  in  Box  ; his  arm  fcarce  long  enough,  bul 
will  be  in  a condition  to  flick  the  Dragon  by  nexi 

April. 

A green  Dragon  of  the  fame,  with  a tail  of  Ground- 
Ivy  for  the  prefent. 

N.  B.  Thefe  two  not  to  be  fold  feparately. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  Cyprefs. 

A Lauruftine  Bear  in  Eloffom,  with  a Juniper  Hume: 
in  Berries. 
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A pair  of  Giants,  ftunted,  to  he  fold  cheap. 

A Queen  Elizabeth  in  Phyllirea,  a little  inclining  to 
the  green-ficknefs,  but  of  full  growth. 

Another  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Myrtle,  which  was  very 
forward,  but  mifcarried  by  .being  too  near  a Savine. 

An  old  Maid  of  Honour  in  Wormwood. 

A topping  Ben  Johnfon  in  Laurel. 

Divers  eminent  modern  Poets  in  Bays,  fomewhat 
blighted,  to  be  difpofed  of ; a pennyworth. 

A quick-let  Hog  Ihot  up  into  a Porcupine,  by  being 
forgot  a week  in  rainy  weather. 

A Lavender  Pig,  with  Sage  growing  in  his  belly. 

A pair  of  Maidenheads  in  Fir,  in  great  forwardnefs. 

He  alfo  cutteth  family-pieces  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  fo  that  any  gentleman  may  have  his  lady’s 
effigy  in  Myrtle,  or  his  own  in  Plorn-beam. 

Thy  Wife  Jkall  le  as  the  fruitful  Vine , and  thy  Children 
ms  Olive-branches  round  thy  table » 
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HOMER’s  ILIAD. 

t t o m e r is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  had  the 
greateft  Invention  of  any  writer  whatever.  The 
praife  of  Judgment  Virgil  has  juftly  contefted  with  him, 
and  others  may  have  their  pretenlions  as  to  particular 
excellencies ; but  his  Invention  remains  yet  unrivalled. 
Nor  is  it  a wonder  if  he  has  ever  been  acknowledged 
the  greateft  of  poets,  who  moft  excelled  in  that  which 
is  the  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the  Invention 
that  in  different  degrees  diftinguifhes  all  great  Geniufes  : 
The  utmoft  ftretch  of  human  ftudy,  learning,  and  in- 
duftry,  which  mafcer  every  thing  befides,  can  never 
attain  to  this.  It  furnilhes  Art  with  all  her  materials, 
and  without  it.  Judgment  itfelf  can  at  bell  but  Jiecd 
< -wifely : for  Art  is  only  like  a prudent  Howard  that  lives 
on  managing  the  riches  of  Nature.  Whatever  praifes 
may  be  given  to  works  of  Judgment,  there  is  not  even 
a fmgle  beauty  in  them,  to  which  the  Invention  mull 
not  contribute.  As  in  the  moft  regular  gardens.  Art 
can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  Nature  to  more  re- 
gularity, and  fuch  a' figure,  which  the  common  eye  may 
better  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  entertained  with. 
And  perhaps  the  reafon  why  common  Critics  are  in- 
clined to  prefer  a judicious  and  methodical  genius  to  a 
great  and  fruitful  one,  is,  becaufe  they  find  it  eafier  for 
themfelves  to  purfue  their  obfervations  through  an  uni- 
form and  bounded  walk  of  Art,  than  to  comprehend 
the  vaft  and  various  extent  of  Nature. 
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Our  Author’s  work  is  a wild  paradife,  where  if  wC 
cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  fo  diftin&ly  as  in  an  ordered 
garden,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  number  of  them  is  infi- 
nitely greater.  ’Tis  like  a copious  nurfery  which  con- 
tains the  feeds  and  lirft  productions  of  every  kind,  out 
ef  which  thofe  who  followed  him  have  but  fele&ed  fome 
particular  plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy,  to  cul- 
tivate and  beautify.  If  fome  things  are  too  luxuriant, 
it  is  owing  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil ; and  if  others  are 
not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only  becaufe 
they  are  over-run  and  opprefled  Lby  thofe  of  a ftronger 
nature. 

It  is  to  the  flrength  of  this  amazing  invention  we 
are  to  attribute  that  unequalled  fire  and  rapture,  which 
is  fo  forcible  in  Homer,  that  no  man  of  a true  poetical 
fpirit  is  mailer  of  himfelf  while  he  reads  him.  What 
he  writes,  is  of  the  molt  animated  nature  imaginable ; 
every  thing  moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in 
aClion.  If  a council  be  called,  or  a battle  fought,  you 
are  not  coldly  informed  of  what  is  faid  or  done,  as 
from  a third  perfon  ; the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  him- 
felf by'  the  force  of  the  Poet’s  imagination,  and  turns 
in  one  place  to  a hearer,  in  another  to  a fpeclator. 
The  courfe  of  his  verfes  refembles  that  of  the  army  he 
defcribes. 
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*They  pout*  along  like  a fire  that  fiveeps  the  'whole  earth 
before  it.  ’Tis  however  remarkable,  that  his  fancy,  which 
is  every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difeovered  immediately 
at  the  beginning  of  his  poem  in  its  fulleft  fplendor  : It 
grows  in  the  progrefs  both  upon  himfelf  and  others, 
and  becomes  on  fire  like  a chariot-wheel,  by  its  own 
rapidity.  ExaCl  dilpofttion,!  juft  thought,  correCl  elo— 
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onion,  pohfced  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a 
tnoufand  5 but  this  poetical  fire,  this  Vivid  a vis  animi, 
•in  a very  few.  Even  in  works  where  all  thofe  are 
imperfedl  or  negledled,  this  can  overpower  criticifm, 
and  make  us  admire  even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay, 
where  this  appears,  though  attended  with  abfurdities, 
■Jt  brightens  all  the  rubbifn  about  it,  till  we  fee  nothing 
but  its  own  fplendor . This  Fire  is  difeerned  in  Virgil, 
but  difeerned  as  through  a glafs  reHedted  from  Homer, 
more  fhimng  than  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and 
conftant : In  Lucan  and  Statius,  it  burfts  out  in  fudden, 
Ihort,  and  interrupted  flalhes : In  Milton  it  glows  like 
a furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  ardor  by  the  force 
or  art  : In  Shakelpear,  it  ftrikes  before  we  are  aware, 
like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven  : But  in  Homer,  and 
in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly,  and  every 
where  irrefiltibly. 

I lhall  here  endeavour  to  ihow,  how  this  vail  Inven- 
tion exerts  itfelf  in  a manner  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
poet,  through  all  the  main  conftituent  parts  of  his 
work,  as  it  is  the  great  and  peculiar  charadteriilick 
which  dikinguilhes  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  ftrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like  a powerful 
ftar,  which,  in  the  violence  of  its  courfe,  drew  all  things 
within  its  vortex.  It  feemed  not  enough  to  Lave  taken 
in  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  w'hole  compafs  of 
nature  to  fupply  his  maxims  and  reflediions ; all  the 
inward  paffions  and  affedtions  of  mankind,  to  furnilh 
his  charadlers ; and  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of 
things  for  his  deferiptions ; but  wanting  yet  an  ampler 
fphere  to  expatiate  in,  he  opened  a new  and  boundlcfs 
walk  for  his  imagination,  and  created  a world  for  him- 
felf  in  the  invention  of  Fable.  That  which  Ariftctle  calls 
the  Soul  of  poetry,  was  firft  breathed  into  it  by  Homer. 

I fhall  begin  with  confidering  him  in  this  part,  as  it  is. 
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naturally  the  fir ft,  and  I fpeak  of  it  both  as  it  means 
the  defign  of  a poem,  and  as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  probable,  the  allegorical, 
and  the  marvellous.  The  probable  fable  is  the  recitid  of 
fuch  actions  as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  : Or  cl  iuen  as  though 
they  did,  become  fables  by  the  additional  epifodes  and 
manner  of  telling  them.  Of  this  fort  is  the  main  dory 
of  an  Epick  poem,  the  return  of  Uiyffes-,  the  fet  dement 
of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the  like.  That  of  the  Iliad 
is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  the  molt  fhort  and  fmgle  fubjedt 
that  ever  was  chofen  by  any  Poet.  Yet  this  he  has  {ap- 
plied with  a v after  variety  of  incidents  and  events,  and 
crowded  with  a greater  number  of  councils,  fpeecb.es, 
battles,  and  epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to  be  found 
even  in  thole  poems  whofe  fchemes  are  of  the  utmoft 
latitude  and  irregularity.  The  adtion  is  hurried  on  with 
the  moft  vehement  fpirit,  and  its  whole  duration  em- 
ploys not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.  Virgil,  for  want  of  fo 
warm  a genius,  aided  himfelf  by  taking  in  a more  ex- 
tenfive  fubjedt,  as  well  as  a greater  length  of  time,  and 
contradting  the  defign  of  both  Homer’s  poems  into  one, 
which  is  yet  but  a fourth  part  as  large  as  his.  The 
other  Epic  Poets  have  ufed  the  fame  pradtice,  but  ge- 
nerally carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fuperinduce  a multiplicity 
of  fables,  deftroy  the  unity  of  adtion,  and  lofe  their 
readers  in  an  unreafonable  length  of  time.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  the  main  defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed  him  in 
every  epifode  and  part  of  ftory.  If  he  has  given  a regu- 
lar catalogue  of  an  army  ; they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in 
the  fame  order.  If  he  has  funeral  games  for  Patroclus, 
Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifes,  and  Statius  (rather  than 
omit  them)  deftroys  the  unity  of  his  adtion  for  thofe  of 
Archemoru^.  If  Uiyffes  vifit  the  lhades,  the.Aineas  of 
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} lr,Eli  ,ani*  ®C1P‘°  of  Silius  are  fent  after  him.  If  he 
be  detained  from  Ins  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calyp- 

r,f“"  Did0"  and  Wnaldo  by  Armida.  ' If 

Achilles  oe  abfent  from  the  army  on  the  fcore  of  a 

Jjuarrel  through  half  the  poem,  Rinaldo  mud  abfent 
hunfelf  juft  as  long  on  the  like  account.  If  he  gives 
his  Kero  a fuit  of  celeftial  armour,  Virgil  and  Taffo 

^ fame  Prefent  to  theirs-  Vilgil  has  not  only 
obferved  this  clofe  imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  he 
had  not  led  the  way,  fupplied  the  want  from  other 
OrecK  authors.  Thus  the  ftory  of  Sinon,  and  the  taking 
ot  Troy,  was  copied  (fays  Macrobius)  almoft  word  for 
word  from  Pifander,  as  the  Loves  of  Dido  and  ^Eneas 
are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  Jafon  in  Apollo- 
nius, and  feveral  others  in  the  fame  manner. 


, To  Proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable : If  we  reflect  upon 
tnofe  innumerable  knowledges,  thofe  fecrets  of  nature 
and  phyfical  philofophy,  which  Homer  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories'  what  a 
new  and  ample  feene  of  wonder  may  this  confidera- 
ti°n  aff°rd  ns ! How  fertile  will  that  imagination  ap- 
pear, which  was  able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of 
elements,  the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 
and  vices,  in  forms  and  perfons ; and  to  introduce  them 
into  actions  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they 
fhadowed  ? This  is  the  field  in  which  no  fucceeding 
poets  could  dilpute  with  Homer ; and  whatever  com- 
mendations have  been  allowed  them  on  this  head,  are 
by  no  means  for  their  invention  in  having  enlarged 
his  circle,  but  for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted 
it.  For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  in  follow- 
ing  ages,  and  fciencc  was  delivered  in  a plainer  man- 
iici  ; it  then  became  as  reafonable  in  the  more  modern 
poets  to  lay  it  afide,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ufe 
ot  it.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  circumftance 
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for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  his  time  that  demand, 
upon  him  of  fo  great  an  invention,  as  might  be  capable 
of  furniihing  all  thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  fuperna- 
tural,  and  efpecially  the  machines  of  the  Gods.  He 
feems  the  firll  who  brought  them  into  a fyffem  of  ma- 
chinery for  poetry,  and  fuch  a one  as  makes  its 
greateff  importance  and  dignity.  For  we  find  thofe 
authors  who  have  been  offended  at  the  literal  notion 
of  the  Gods,  conftantly  laying  their  accufation  againft 
Homer  as  the  chief  fupport  of  it.  But  whatever  caufe 
there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines,  in  a philofophical 
or  religious  view,  they  arc  fo  perfect  in  the  poetick,  that 
mankind  have  been  ever  fince  contented  to  follow  them  : 
None  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  poetry 
beyond  the  limits  he  has  fet : Every  attempt  of  this 
nature  has  proved  unfuccefsful ; and  after  all  the  va- 
rious changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  Gods  con- 
tinue to  this  day  the  Gods  of  Poetry. 

We  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  perfons  : And 
here  we  fna'il  find  no  author  has  ever  drawn  fo  many, 
with  fo  vifible  and  furprifing  a variety,  or  given  us 
fuch  lively  and  affe&ing  imprefilons  of  them.  Every 
one  has  fomething  fo  fingularly  his  own,  that  no  painter 
could  have  diftir.guifhed  them  more  by  their  features, 
than  the  Poet  has  by  their  manners.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exadt  than  the  diilindtions  he  has  obferved  in  the 
different  degrees  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  fingle  quality 
of  courage  is  wonderfully  diverfified  in  the  feveral  cha- 
radters  of  the  Iliad.  That  of  Achilles  is  furious  and  in- 
tradlable;  that  of  Diomede  forward,  yet  'iffening  to  ad- 
vice and  fubjedl  to  command  : That  of  Ajax  is  heavy  and 
lelf-confiding ; of  Hedtor  adlive  and  vigilant : The  cou- 
rage of  Agamemnon  is  infpirited  by  love  of  empire  and 
ambition,  that  of  Menelaus  mixed  v/ith  foftnefs  and 
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tendernefs  for  his  people : We  find  in  Idomeneus  a plain 
direct  foldier,  in  Sarpedon  a gallant  and  generous  one. 
Nor  is  this  judicious  and  aftonifhing  diverfity  to  be  found 
only  in  the  principal  quality  which  conftitutes  the  main 
of  each  character,.  but  even  in  the  underparts  of  it,  to 
which  he  takes  care  to  give  a tinCture  of  that  principal 
one.  For  example,  the  main  characters  of  Ulyffes  and 
Neftor  confifl  in  'wifidom ; and  they  are  difiinCt  in 
this,  that  the  wifdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  atari-  ?, 
ous,  of  the  other,  natural,  open , and  regular.  But 
they  have,  befides,  characters  of  courage  ; and  this 
quality  alfo  takes  a different  turn  in  each  from  the 
difference  of  his  prudence  : for  one  in  the  war  de- 
pends kill  upon  caution , the  other  upon  experience.  It 
would  be  endlefs  to  produce  inftances  of  thefe  kinds. 
The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far  from  firiking  us  in  this 
open  manner ; they  lie  in  a great  degree  hidden  and 
undiftinguifhed,  and  where  they  are  marked  moft  evi- 
dently, affeCt  us  not  in  proportion  to  thofe  of  Homer. 
His  characters  of  valour  are  much  alike ; even  that  of 
Turnus  feems  no  way  peculiar,  but  as  it  is  in  a fuperior 
degree;  and  we  fee  nothing  that  differences  the  courage 
of  Mneflheus  from  that  of  Sergeftus,  Cloanthus,  or  the 
reft.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Statius’s 
heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuofity  runs  through  them  all; 
the  fame  horrid  and  favage  courage  appears  in  his 
Capaneus,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  etc.  They  have  a 
parity  of  character,  which  makes  them  feem  brothers 
of  one  family.  I believe  when  the  reader  is  led  into 
this  track  of  refleftion,  if  he  will  purfue  it  through  the 
Epick  and  T ragick  writers,  he  will  be  convinced  how  in- 
finitely fuperior  in  this  point  the  invention  of  Homer 
was  to  that  of  all  others. 

The  fipeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  they  fTow  from 
the  characters,  being  perfeCt  or  defective  as  they  agree 
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or  difagrae  with  the  manners  of  thofe  who  utter  them. 
As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  in  the  Iliad,  fa 
there  is  of  fpeeches,  than  in  any  other  poem.  Every 
thing  in  it  has  manners  (as  Ariilotle  expreffes.  it) ; that  is, 
every  thing  is  afted  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly  credible 
in  a work  of  fuch  length,  how  fmail  a number  of  lines 
are  employed  in  narration.  InW'gil  tne  dramatickpa.it 
is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  narrative  ; and  the  fpeeches 
often  con  lift  of  general  reflections  or  thoughts,  which 
might  be  equally  juft  in  any  perlon’s  mouth  upon  tne 
fame  occafton.  As  many  of  his  perlons  have  no  ap- 
parent character,  fo  many  of  his  fpeeches  efcape  being 
applied  and  judged  by  the  rule  ol  propriety.  We 
oftner  think  of  the  author  himfelf  when  we  -read  Virgil, 
than  when  we  are  engaged  in  rlomer  : All  which  are  the 
effects  of  a colder  invention,  that  interelts  us  lefs  in  the 
aCtion  defcribed  : Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil 
leaves  us  readers. 

If  in  die  next  place  we  take  a view  of  the  fentiments, 
the  fame  prefiiing  faculty  is  eminent  in  the  fublimity 
and  fpirit  of  his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally  ex- 
celled. What  were  alone  fufiicient  to  prove  the  gran- 
deur and  excellence  of  his  fentiments  in  general,  is, 
that  they  have  fo  remarkable  a parity  with,  thofe  of  the 
Scripture  : Duport,  in  his  Gnomologia  Homerica,  has 
collected  innumerable  inftances  of  this  fort.  And  it  is 
with  juftice  an  excellent  modern  writer  allows,  that  if 
Virgil  has  not  fo  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vul- 
gar, he  has  not  fo  many  that  are  lublime  and  noble ; 
and  that  the  Roman  author  feldom  rifes  into  very  afto- 
niihing  fentiments  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  obferve  his  deferiptions,  images,  and  Jhniles , we 
(hall  fihd  the  invention  ftill  predominant.  To  what  elle 
can  we  aferibe  that  vaft  comprehenfion  of  iinage$  oi  every 
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^°rtJ  where  we  fee  each  circumftance  of  art,  and  indivi- 
dual of  nature  fummoned  together,  by  the  extent  and  fe- 
cundity of  his  imagination;  to  which  all  things,  in  their 
various  views,  prefented  themfelves  in  an  inftant,  and 
impreffions  taken  off  to  perfedtion  at  a heat  r 
rNay  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  profpedls  of  things, 
but  feveral  unexpefted  peculiarities  and  fide-views,  un- 
obferved  by  any  Painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  fo  fur- 
prizing  as  the  defcriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take 
up  no  lefs.  than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are  fupplied  with  fo 
vail  a variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a likenefs 
to  another ; fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no 
two  heroes  are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  ; and  fuch 
a profufion  of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rifes  above 
the  laid  in  greatnefs,  horror,  and  confufion.  It  is  cer- 
tain there  is  not  near  that  number  of  images  and  de- 
fciipdons  in  any  Epick  Poet ; though  every  one  has  af- 
fiiled  himfelf  with  a great  quantity  out  of  him  : And 
it  is  evident  of  Virgil  efpecially,  that  he  has  fcarce  any 
companions  which  are  not  drawn  from  his  mailer. 

I f we  defcend  from  hence  to  the  exprejjion , we  fee  the 
bright  imagination  of  Homer  filming  out  in  the  moll 
enlivened  forms  of  it.  V/e  acknowledge  him  the  father 
of  poetical  didtion,  the  fir  11  who  taught  that  language 
of  the  Gods  to  men  : His  .expreffion  is  like  the  colouring 
cl  fome  great  mailers,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  laid 
on  boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.  It  is  indeed  the 
flrongell  and  moll  glovtdng  imaginable,  and  touched 
with  the  greatell  fpirit.  Ariftotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  He 
was  the  only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  words  ; there 
are  in  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors,  than  in 
any  good  author  whatever.  An  arrow  is  impatient  to 
be  on  the  wing,  a weapon  thirfls  to  drink  the  blood  of 
an  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expreffion  is  never 
too  big  for  the  fenfe,  but  juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it. 
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}Tis  the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  fills  out  the  diftion, 
which  riles  with  it,  and  forms  icfelf  about  it : And  in 
the  fame  degree  that  a thought  is  warmer,  an  expref- 
fion  will  be  brighter;  as  that  is  more  llrong,  this  will 
become  more  perfpicuous : like  glafs  in  the  furnace, 
which  grows  to  a greater  magnitude,  and  refines  to  a 
greater  clearnefs,  only  as  the  breath  within  is.  more 
powerful,  and  the  heat  more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  profe,  Homer 
feems  to  have  a ft  eft  ed  the  compound  epithets.  This  was 
a fort  of  compofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry,  not 
only  as  it  heightened  the  diflion,  but  as  it  aftifted  and 
filled  the  numbers  with  greater  found  and  pomp,  and 
likewife  conduced  in  fome  meafure  to  thicken  the  hnages* 
On  this  laft  confideration  I cannot  but  attribute  thefe 
alfo  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his  invention,  fince  (as  he  has 
managed  them)  they  are  a fort  of  fupernumerary  pic- 
tures of  the  perfons  or  things  to  which  they  are  joined. 
We  fee  the  motion  of  Heftor’s  plumes  in  the  epithet 
KrpuQaioAo:,  the  landfcape  of  mount  Neritus  in  that  of 
E Uoe-iQvWoc,  and  fo  of  others,  which  particular  images 
could  not  have  been  infilled  upon  fo  long  as  to  exprefs 
them  in  a defcription  (though  but  of  a fmgle  line),  with- 
out diverting  the  Reader  too  much  from  the  principal 
aftion  or  figure.  As  a metaphor  is  a Ihort  ftmile,  one 
of  thefe  epithets  is  a ihort  defcription. 

Laftly,  if  we  confider  his  'vcrftfi cation,  we  lhall  be 
fenfible  what  a fhare  of  praife  is  due  to  his  invention 
in  that.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  language  as  he 
found  it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but  fearched 
through  its  different  dialeSls  with  this  particular  view,  to 
beautify  and  perfeft  his  numbers  : he  confidered  thefe 
as  they  had  a greater  mixture  of  vowels  or  confonants, 
and  accordingly  employed  them,  as  the  verfe  required 
either  a greater  fmoothnefs  or  ftrength,  "What  he  moll 
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affeCted  was  the  Ionick , which  has  a peculiar  fweetnefs  from 
its  never  uftng  contractions,  and  from  its  cuftom  of  refolv- 
ing  the  diphthongs  into  two  fyllables ; fo  as  to  make  the 
words  open  themfelves  with  a more  fpreading  and  fono- 
rous  fluency.  With  this  he  mingled  the  At  tick  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Dorick,  and  the  feebler  JEclick,  which 
often  rejects  its  afpirate,  or  takes  oft'  its  accent;  and 
completed  this  variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the 
licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  inftead  of  being 
fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were  always  in  readinefs  to  run 
along  with  the  warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
further  reprefentation  of  his  notions,  in  the  correfpond- 
ence  of  their  founds  to  what  they  ftgnifled.  Out  of 
all  thefe  he  has  derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us 
confefs  he  had  not  only  the  richeft  head,  but»the  fineft 
ear  in  the  world.  This  is  fo  great  a truth,  that  who- 
ever will  but  confult  the  tune  of  his  verfes,  even  with- 
out underftanding  them  (with  the  fame  fort  of  diligence 
as  we  daily  fee  praCtifed  in  the  cafe  of  Italian  Operas), 
will  find  more  fweetnefs,  variety,  and  majefty  of  found, 
than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry.  The  beauty  of 
his  numbers  is  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  copied  but 
faintly  by  Virgil  himfelf,  though  they  are  fo  juft  to  aferibe 
it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue : Indeed  the 
Greek  has  fome  advantages  both  from  the  natural 
found  of  its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its 
<verfe , which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other  lan- 
guage. Virgil  was  very  fenfible  of  this,  and  ufed  the 
utmoft  diligence  in  working  up  a more  intractable  lan- 
guage to  whatfoever  graces  it  was  capable  of ; and  in 
particular  never  failed  to  bring  the  found  of  his  line  to 
a beautiful  agreement  with  its  fenfe.  If  the  Grecian 
poet  has  not  been  fo  frequently  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count as  the  Roman,  the  only  reafon  is,  that  fewer 
criticks  have  underftood  one  language  than  the  other. 
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Dionyfius  of  Ilalicarnaflus  has  pointed  out  many  of 
our  author’s  beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
Compofition  of  If  ords,  and  others  will  be  taken  notice 
of  in  the  courfe  of  my  Notes.  It  fuffices  at  prefent 
to  obferve  of  his  numbers,  that  they  flow  with  fo  much 
eafe,  as  to  make  one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  tranferibe  as  faft  as  the  Mufes  di&ated ; and  at 
the  fame  time  with  fo  much  force  and  afpiring  vigour, 
that  they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  found  of  a trum- 
pet. They  roll  along  as  a plentiful  river,  always  in 
motion,  and  always  full ; while  we  are  borne  away  by 
a tide  of  verfe,  the  moll  rapid,  and  yet  the  moll  fmooth 
imaginable. 

Thus  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate  Homer,  what 
principally  flrikes  us  is  his  invention.  It  is  that  which 
forms  the  character  of  each  part  of  his  work  ; and  ac- 
-cordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his  fable  more  exten- 
five  and  copious  than  any  other,  his  manners  more  lively 
and  frongly  marked , his  fpeeches  more  ajfetting  and 
tranfported,  his  fentiments  more  warm  and  fublime , his 
images  and  deferiptions  more  full  and  animated,  his  ex- 
prefiion  more  raifed  and  daring , and  his  numbers  more 
rapid  and  various.  I hope  in  what  has  been  laid  of  Vir- 
gil, with  regard  to  any  of  thefe  heads,  I have  no  way 
derogated  from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more  abfurd 
or  endlefs,  than  the  common  method  of  comparing  emi- 
nent writers  by  an  oppofition  of  particular  paflages  in 
them,  and  forming  a judgment  from  thence  of  their  me- 
rit upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to  have  a certain  know- 
ledge of  the  principal  character  and  diftinguilhing  ex- 
cellence of  each  : It  is  in  that  we  are  to  confider  him,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we  are  to  admire  him. 
No  author  or  man  ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more 
than  one  faculty ; and  as  Homer  has  done  this  in  inven- 
tion, Virgil  has  in  judgment.  Not  that  we  arc  to  think 
Homer  wanted  judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a more 
eminent  degree  ; or  that  Virgil  wanted  invention,  be- 
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caufe  Homer  pofleft  a larger  Ihare  of  it : Each  of  thefe 
gi  eat  authors  had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man 
befides,  and  are  only  laid  to  have  lefs  in  comparifon 
with  one  another.  Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Vir- 
gil the  better  artift.  In  one  we  molt  admire  the  man,  in 
the  other  the  work.  Homer  hurries  and  tranfports  us 
with  a commanding  impetuofity ; Virgil  leads  us  with 
an  atti  adtive  majefty  ; Homer  Icatters  with  a generous 
profufion ; Virgil  bellows  with  a careful  magnificence  : 
Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a 
bound  lefs  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a river  in  its  banks, 
with  a gentle  and  conftant  llream.  When  we  behold 
their  battles,  methinks  the  two  poets  refemble  the  He- 
roes they  celebrate  : Homer,  boundlefs  and  irreflllible 
as  Achilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  fiiines  more  and 
more  as  the  tumult  increafes ; Virgil,  calmly  daring 
like  iEneas,  appears  undifturbed  in  the  midit  of  the 
adtion,  difpofes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with  tran- 
quillity. And  when,  we  look  upon  their  machines, 
Homer  feems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  lhaking 
Olympus,  fcattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  hea- 
vens ; Virgil,  like  the  fame  power  in  his  benevolence, 
counfelling  with  the  Gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  regularly  ordering  his  whole  creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts  as  with  great' 
virtues,  they  naturally  border  on  fouie  imperfection  ; 
and  it  is  often  hard  to  diking uifh  exactly  where  the  vir- 
tue ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence  may  fome- 
times  fink  to  fufpicion,  fo  may  a great  judgment  decline 
to  coldnefs ; and  as  magnanimity  may  run  up  to  pro- 
fufion and  extravagance,  fo  may  a great  invention  to  re- 
dundance or  wildnefs.  If  we  look  upon  Homer  in  this 
view,  we  fhall  perceive  the  chief  objections  againfl:  him  to 
■proceed  from  fo  noble  a caufe  as  the  excels  of  this  faculty. 

Among  thefe  we  may  reckon  fome  of  his  marvellous 
fffions,  upon  which  lo  much  criticifm  has  been  fpent, 
as  furpaffing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Perhaps 
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it may  be  with  great  and  fuperior  fouls  as  with  gigantick 
bodies,  which  exerting  themfelves  with  unufual  ftrength, 
exceed  what  is  commonly  thought  the  due  proportion 
of  parts,  to  become  miracles  in  the  whole ; and  like  the 
old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  fomething  near  extra- 
vagance, amidfi  a feries  of  glorious  and  inimitable  per- 
formances. Thus  Homer  has  his  J "peaking  horfes,  and 
Virgil  his  myrtles  dijlilling  blood,  where  the  latter  has 
not  fo  much  as  contrived  the  eafy  intervention  of  a Deity 
to  fave  the  probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vafi  invention,  that  his  Jhniles. 
have  been  thought  too  exuberant  and  full  of  circum- 
llances.  The  force  of  this  faculty  is  feen  in  nothing- 
more  than  in  its  inability  to  confine  itfelf  to  that  fingie. 
eircum fiance  upon  which  the  comparifon  is  grounded. : 
it  runs  out  into  embellifnments  of  additional  images, 
vvhich  however  are  fo  managed  as  not  to  overpower  the 
mam  one.  His  fimiles  are  like  pidlures,  where  the 
principal  figure  has  not  only  its -proportion  given  agree- 
able to  the  original,  but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafional 
ornaments  and  profpedls.  The  fame  will  account  for 
his  manner  of  heaping  a number  of  comparifons  toge- 
ther in  one  breath,  when  his  fancy  fuggefied  to  him  at 
once  fo  many  various  and  correfpondent  images.  The 
reader  will  eafily  extend  this  obfervation  to  more  objec- 
tions of  the  fame  kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  feem  rather  to  charge  him 
with  a defedl  or  narrownefs  of  genius,  than  an  excefs  of 
it ; thofe  feeming  defedls  will  be  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times  he 
lived  in.  Such  are  his  grojjer  reprefentations  of  the  Gods , 
and  the  vicious  and  imperfect  manners  of  his  Heroes,  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  EJJay* : But  I mull 
here  fpeak  a word  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  a point  generally 
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carried  into  extremes,  both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defend- 
ers of  Homer.  It  muft  be  a ftrange  partiality  to  anti- 
quity, to  think  with  Madam  Dacier  * , “ that  tliofe 
“ times  and  manners  are  fo  much  the  more  excellent, 
“ as  they  are  more  contrary  to  ours.”  Who  can  be  fo 
prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnify  the  felicity  of 
thofe  ages,  when  a fpirit  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  joined 
with  the  praflice  of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned  through 
the  world;  when  no  mercy  was. fliown  but  for  the  fake 
of  lucre ; when  the  greateft  Princes  were  put  to  the 
fv/ord,  and  their  wives  and'  daughters  made  flaves  and 
concubines  ? On  the  other  fide,  I would  not  be  fo  deli- 
cate as  thofe  modern  criticks,  who  are  (hocked  at  the  fer- 
ns ile  offices  and  mean  employments  in  which  we  fome- 
times  fee  the  Heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There  is  a 
pleafure  in  taking  a view  of  that  fimplicity  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  luxury  of  fucceeding  ages,  in  beholding 
Monarchs  without  their  guards.  Princes  tending  their 
flocks,  and  Princefles  drawing  water  from  the  fprings. 
When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  we  are 
reading  the  mod  ancient  author  in  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  thofe  who  conflder  him  in  this  light,  will  double 
their  pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  him.  Let  them  think 
they  are  growing  acquainted  with  nations  and  people 
that  are  now  no  more ; that  they  are  flapping  almofl: 
three  thoufand  years  back  into  the  remote!!  antiquity, 
and  entertaining  themfelves  with  a clear  and  furpriflng 
vifion  of  things  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  the  only  true 
mirror  of  that  ancient  world.  By  this  means  alone  their 
greatefl  obftacles  will  vanifli ; and  what  ufually  creates 
their  diflike,  will  become  a fatisfadlion. 

This  conflderation  may  further  ferve  to  anfwer  for 
the  conftant  ufe  of  the  fame  epithets  to  his  Gods  ana 
Heroes,  fuch  as  the  far-darting  Phoebus,  the  klus-cyed 
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Pallas,  the  piv  ft -footed  Achillas,  &c.  which  feme  have 
cenlured  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly  repeated.  ^ Thofe 
oi'  the  Gods  depended  upon  the  powers  and  offices 
then  believed  to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and  folemn  devo- 
tions in  which  they  were  ufed  : 'I  hey  were  a foi  t . of 
attributes  with  which  it  was  a matter  of  religion  to 
falute  them  on  all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irre- 
verence to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great  men, 
Monf.  Bcileau  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  Surnames,  and  repeated  as  fuch  ; for  the  Greeks 
having  no  names  derived  from  their  fatners,  were 
obliged  to  add  fome  other  dnlindlion  of  each  perfon  ; 
either  naming  his  parents  exprefsly,  or  his  place  of 
birth,  profeffion,  or  the  like  : As  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Philip,  Herodotus  of  Halicamaflus,  Diogenes  the 
Cynick,  &c.  Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diflinctive  additions  as 
better  agreed  with  poetry.  And  indeed  we  have  fome- 
thing  parallel  to  thofe  in  modern  times,  fuch  as  the 
names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  Ironfide,  Edward 
Longfhanks,  Fdward  the  Black  Prince,  &c.  If  yet  this 
be  thought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety  than  for 
the  repetition,  I fhall  add  a further  conjedture.  Hefiod, 
dividing  the  world  into  its  different  ages,  has  placed  a 
fourth  age  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of 
Heroes  dijlintt  from  other  men , a divine  race,  who  fought 
at  Thebes  and  Troy,  are  called  Demi -gods,  and  live  by 
tie  care  of  Jupiter  in  the  -if  and s of  the  bleffed* . Now 
among  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  them,  they 
might  have  this  alfo  in  common  with  the  Gods,  not  to 

O 

be  mentioned  without  the  folemnity  of  an  epithet,  and 
fuch  as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its  celebrating 
their  families,  actions,  or  qualities. 
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What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed  againfl  Homer, 
are  fuch  as  hardly  deferve  a reply,  but  will  yet  be  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work-.  Many 
have  been  occafioned  by  an  injudicious  endeavour  to 
exalt  Virgil ; which  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  one  fhould 
think  to  raife  the  fuperftru&ure  by  undermining  the 
foundation  : One  would  imagine  by  the  whole  courfe 
of  their  parallels,  that  thefe  criticks  never  fo  much  as 
heaid  of  Homer’s  having  written  full;  a confideration 
which  whoever  compares  thefe  two  Poets,  ought  to  have 
always  in  his  eye.  Some  accufe  him  forthe  fame  things 
which  they  overlook  and  praife  in  the  other ; as  when 
they  prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  iEneis  to  thofe 
of  the  Iliad,  for  the  fame  reafons  which  might  fet  the 
OdyfTey  above  the  iEneis  : as  that  the  Hero  is  a wifer 
man ; and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneficial  to  his 
country  than  that  of  the  other  : Or  elfe  they  blame  him 
for  not  doing  what  he  never  defigned ; as  becaufe  Achil- 
les a?  not  fo  good  and  perfect  a Prince  as  ^Eneas,  when 
the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required  a contrary  cha- 
racter : It  is  thus  that  Rapin  judges  in  his  comparifon  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Others  feledt  thofe  particular  paf- 
fages  of  Homer,  which  are  not  fo  laboured  as  fome  that 
Virgil  drew  out  of  them  : This  is  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  Scaliger  in  his  Poetick.  Others  quarrel  with 
what  they  take  for  low  and  mean  expreffions,  fometimes 
through  a falfe  delicacy  and  refinement,  oftener  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  graces  of  the  Original ; and  then 
triumph  in  the  awkwardnefs  of  their  own  tranflations  : 
This  is  the  conduft  of  Perault  in  his  Parallels.  Laftly, 
there  are  others,  who,  pretending  to  a fairer  proceeding, 
diftinguifh  between  the  perfonal  merit  of  Homer,  and 
that  of  his  work ; but  when  they  come  to  afiign  the 
caufes  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  Iliad,  they  found 
it  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  times,  and  the  prejudice  of 
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thole  that  followed : And  in  purfuance  of  this  princi- 
ple, they  make  thofe  accidents  (fuch  as  tire  contention 
of  the  cities.  Sec.)  to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame,  which 
were  in  reality  the  confequences  of  his  merit.  The 
fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil,  or  any  great  au- 
thor, whofe  general  character  will  infallibly  raife  many 
cafual  additions  to  them  reputation.  This  is  the  method 
of  Monf.  de  la  Motte  ; who  yet  confefles  upon  the 
whole,  that  in  whatever  age  Homer  had  lived,  he  mull 
have  been  the  greateft  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he 
may  be  faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  mailer  even  of  thofe 
who  furpalfed  him. 

In  all  thefe  objections  we  fee  nothing  that  contra- 
dicts his  title  to  the  honour  of  the  chief  indention;  and 
as  long  as  this  (which  is  indeed  the  charade riltick  of 
Poetry  itfelf ) remains  unequalled  by  his  followers,  he 
fill  continues  fuperior  to  them.  A cooler  judgment  may 
commit  fewer  faults,  and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes 
of  one  fort  of  criticks ; but  that  warmth  of  fancy  will 
carry  the  loudelt  and  moll  univerfal  applaufes,  which 
holds  the  heart  of  a reader  under  the  Itrongell  enchant- 
ment. Homer  not  only  appears  the  inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  this,  that 
he  has  fwallowed  up  the  honour  of  thofe  who  fucceed- 
ed  him.  What  he  has  done  admitted  no  increafe, 
it  only  left  room  for  contradion  or  regulation.  He 
Ihewed  all  the  llretch  of  fancy  at  once ; and  if  he  has 
failed  in  lome  of  his  flights,  it  v/as  but  becaufe  he  at- 
tempted every  thing.  A work  of  this  kind  feems  like 
a mighty  tree  which  rifes  from  the  moll  vigorous  feed, 
is  improved  with  indullry,  flourilhes,  and  produces  the 
fineft  fruit;  nature  and  art  confpire  to  raife  it;  pleafure 
and  profit  join  to  make  it  valuable  : and  they  who  find 
the  julteft  faults,  have  only  faid  that  a few  branches 
(which  run  luxuriant  through  a richnefs  of  nature) 
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-might  be  lopped  into  , form  to  give  it  a more  regular, 
appearance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and  defedts  of 
the  original,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  truncation,  with 
the  fame  view  to  the  chief  charadteriftick.  As  far  as 
that  is  feen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  Poem,  fuch  as  the; 
fable,  manners,  and  fentiments,  no  tranflator  can  pre- 
judice it  but  by  wilful  omifiions  or  contractions.  As  it 
alfo  breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  defeription, 
and  limile ; whoever  lelfens  or  too  much  foftens  thofe, 
takes  off  from  this  chief  charadter.  It  is  the  firft  grand 
duty  of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire  and  un- 
maimed ; and  for  the  reft,  the  didtion  and  verfification 
only  are  his  proper  province ; ftnee  thefe  muft  be  his 
own,  but  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  Ibould  then  be  confidered  what  methods  may  afford 
fome  equivalent  in  our  language  for  the  graces  of  thefe 
in  the  Greek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  tranfiation  can  be 
juft  to  an  excellent  original  in  a fuperior  language: 
but  it  is  a great  miftake  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done) 
that  a ralh  paraphrafe  can  make  amends  for  this  general 
defedt ; which  is  no  lei's  in  danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of 
an  ancient,  by  deviating  into  the  modern  manners  of 
expreflion.  If  there  be  fometimes  a darknefs,  there  is 
often  a light  in  antiquity,  which  nothing  better  preferves 
than  a verfion  almoft  literal.  I know  no  liberties  one 
ought  to  take  but  thofe  which  are  neceftary  for  tranf- 
fufing  the  fpirit  of  the  original,  and  fupporting  the 
poetical  ftyle  of  the  tranfiation : And  I will  venture  to 
fay,  there  have  not  been  more  men  milled  in  former 
times  by  a fervile  dull  adherence  to  the  latter,  than 
have  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a chimerical  infolent  hope 
of  railing  and  improving  their  author.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem  is  what  a tranflator 
ihould  principally  regard,  as  it  is  moll  likely  to  expire 
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iu  his  managing : However,  it  is  his  fafeft  way  to  be 
content  with  preferving  this  to  his  utmofl  in  the  whole, 
without  endeavouring  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his 
author  is  in  any  pardcular  place.  It  is  a great  fecret 
in  writing  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and  when  poe- 
tical and  figurative  : And  it  is  what  Homer  will  teach 
us,  if  we  but  follow  mode  illy  in  his  footileps.  Where 
his  diCtion  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  raife  ours  as  high  as 
we  can ; but  where  his  is  plain  and  humble,  we  ought 
not  to  be  deterred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of  in- 
curring the  cenfure  of  a mere  Engliih  Critick.  Nothing 
that  belongs  to  Homer  feems  to  have  been  more  com- 
monly miftaken  than  the  jufl  pitch  of  his  ffyle  : Some 
of  his  tranfiators  having  fwelled  into  fuitian  in  a proud 
confidence  of  the  fubiime ; others  funk  into  flatnefs  in 
a cold  and  timorous  notion  of  fimplicity.  Methinks  1 
fee  thefe  different  followers  of  Homer,  fomc  fweating 
and  draining  after  _ him  by  violent  leaps  and  bounds 
(the  certain  iigns  of  falfe  mettle),  others  flowly  and  fer- 
yilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the  Poet  himfelf  is 
all  the  time  proceeding  with  an  unaffected  and  equal 
majelly  before  them.  However,  of  the  two  extremes, 

. one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  frigidity  : No  au- 
thor is  to  be  envied  for  fuch  commendations  as  he  may 
gain  by  that  character  of  ftyle,  which  his  friends  muff 
agree  together  to  call  Jimpliciiy , and  the  reff  of  the 
world  will  call  dulnefs.  There  is  a graceful  and  digni- 
fied fimplicity,  as  well  as  a bald  and  fordid  one,  which 
differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a plain 
man  from  that  of  a floven  ; It  is  one  thing  to  be  tricked 
up,  and  another  not  to  be  dreffed  at  all.  Simplicity  is 
the  mean  between  oftentation  and  rufticity. 

/ 

This  pure  and  noble  fimplicity  is  no  where  in  fuch 
perfection  as  in  the  Scripture  and  our  Author.  One  may 
affirm,  with  all  refpeCt  to  the  infpired  writings,  that 
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the  Divine  Spirit  made  ufe  of  no  other  words  but  what 
were  intelligible  and  common  to  men  at  that  time,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  world ; and  as  Homer'  is  the  author 
neareft  to  thofe,  his  ftyle  mull  of  courfe  bear  a greater 
refemblance  to  the  facred  books  than  that  of  any  other 
writer.  This  confideration  (together  with  what  has 
been  obferved  of  the  parity  of  fome  of  his  thoughts) 
may  methinks  induce  a tranflator,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
give  into  feveral  of  thofe  general  phrafes  and  manners 
of  expreflion,  which  have  attained  a veneration  even  in 
our  language  from  being  ufed  in  the  Old  Teftament; 
as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe  which  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Divinity,  and  in  a manner  configned  to 
myftery  and  religion. 

For  a further  prefervation  of  this  air  of  fimplicity, 
a particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  exprefs  with  all 
plainnefs  thofe  moral  fentences  and  proverbial  fpeeches 
which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet.  They  have  fome- 
thing  venerable,  and  as  I may  fay  oracular,  in  that 
unadorned  gravity  and  fhortnefs  with  which  they  are 
delivered : a grace  which  would  be  utterly  loft  by  en- 
deavouring to  give  them  what  we  call  a more  ingenious 
(that  is,  a more  modern)  turn  in  the  paraphrafe. 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fome  Grecifms  and  old  words 
after  the  manner  of  Milton,  if  done  without  too  much 
affe&ation,  might  not  have  an  ill  effeft  in  a verfion  of 
this  particular  work,  which  moft  of  any  other  feems  to 
require  a venerable  antique  caft.  But  certainly  the 
ufe  of  modern  terms  of  war  and  government,  fuch  as 
platoon , campaign , junto,  or  the  like  (into  which  fome 
of  his  tranllators  have  fallen),  cannot  be  allowable; 
thofe  only  excepted,  without  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
treat  the  fubjefts  in  any  living  language. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer’s  dirilon  which 
are  a fort  of  marks  or  moles,  by  which  every  common  eye 


dntinguilhes  him  at  fir  ft  fight:  Thofe  who  are  not  his 
gieateft  admirers  look  upon  them  as  defers;  and  thofe 
who  are,  feem  pleafed  with  them  as  beauties.  I fpeak 
cr  Ins  compound  epithets , and  of  his  repetitions.  Many  of 
the  former  pannot  be  done  literally  into  Engliih  without 
deftroying  the  purity  of  our  language.  I believe  fuch 
fhould  be  retained  as  Aide  ealily  of  themfelves  into  an 
Engliih  compound,  without  violence  to  the  ear  or  to  the 
received  rules  of  compofition ; as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  received  a fanftion  from  the  authority  of  our  beft 
Poets,  and  are  become  familiar  through  their  ufe  of 
them  ; fuch  as  the  cloud -compelling  Jove,  etc.  As  for  the 
reft,^  whenever  any  can  be  as  fully  and  fignificantly  ex- 

preit  in  a fingle  world  as  in  a compounded  one,  the  courfe 
to  be  taken  is  obvious. 

. ^cme  t*iat  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to  preferve  their  full 
image  by  one  or  two  words,  may  have  juftice  done 
them  by  circumlocution  j as  the  epithet  to 

a mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridiculous  tranfiated 
literally  leaf -faking,  but  affords  a majeftick  idea  in  the 
periphrajis  : The  lofty  mountain  fakes  his  waving  woods 
Omers  that  admit  of  different  figurations  may  receive 
an  advantage  by  a judicious  variation,  according  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  introduced.  For  example 
tne  epithet  of  Apollo,  or  far -footing,  is  ca- 

l’™'6 of  two  explications ; one  literal  in  refpect  of  the 
darts  and  bow,  the  enfign  of  that  ’God ; the  other  alle- 
gorical with  regard  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  : Therefore,  in 
lucn  places  where  Apollo,  is  reprefented  as  a God  in 
perfon,  I would  ufe  the  former  interpretation ; and  where 
the  effetts  of  the  fun  are  defcribed,  I would  make  choice 
of  the  latter.  Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame  epithets 
winch  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which,  though  it  might  be 
accommodated  (as  has  been  already  fliewn)  to  the  ear 
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of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means  fo  to  ours : But  one  may 
wait  for  opportunities  of  placing  them,  where  they  de- 
rive an  additional  beauty  from  the  occafions  on  which 
they  are  employed ; and  in  doing  this  properly,  a tranf- 
lator  may  at  once  Ihew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment. 

As  for  Homer’s  Repetitions,  we  may  divide  them 
into  three  forts ; of  whole  narrations  and  fpeeches,  of 
fingle  fentences,  and  of  one  verfe  or  hemiftich.  I hope 
it  is  not  impoffible  to  have  fuch  a regard  to  thefe  as 
neither  to  lofe  fo  known  a mark  of  the  author  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  to  offend  the  reader  too  much  on  the  other. 
The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful  in  thofe  fpeeches,  where 
the  dignity  of  the  fpeaker  renders  it  a fort  of  infolence 
to  alter  his  words ; as  in  the  meffages  from  Gods  to 
men,  or  from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns  of 
itate,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  religion  deems  to  re- 
quire it,  in  the  folemn  forms  of  prayers,  oaths,  or  the 
like.  In  other  cafes,  I believe  the  bed:  rule  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  nearnefs,  or  diflance,  at  which  the  repetitions 
are  placed  in  the  original  : When  they  follow  too  clofe, 
one  may  vary  the  expreflion,  but  it  is  a queftion  whe- 
ther a profeffed  tranflator  be  authorifed  to  omit  any : 
If  they  be  tedious,  the  author  is  to  anfvver  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Verification.  Homer 
(as  has  been  faid)  is  perpetually  applying  the  found 
to  the  fenfe,  and  varying  it  on  every  new  fub- 
jeft.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  mod  exquidte  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few  : I know  only 
of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in 
Latin.  I am  fenfiblg  it  is  what  may  fometimes  happen 
by  chance,  when  a writer  is  warm,  and  fully  poffeft  oi 
his  image : however  it  may  be  reafonably  believed 
they  defigned  this,  in  wh'ofe  verfe  it  fo  manifeftly  ap- 
pears in  a fuperior  degree  to  all  others.  Few  reader: 
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have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of  it;  but  thofe  who  have, 
will  fee  1 have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I mull  confefs  myfelf  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  juAice  to  Homer.  I attempt  him  in 
no  other  hope  but  that  which  one  may  entertain 
without  much  vanity,  of  giving  a more  tolerable  copy 
of  him  than  any  entire  tranllation  in  verfe  has  yet  done. 
We  have  only  thofe  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby. 
Chapman  has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  immeafurable 
length  of  verfe,  notwithAanding  which  there  is  fcarCe 
any  paraphrafe  more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.  He 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  fix  lines,  and  I 
remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyfley, 
ver.  312.  where  he  has  fpun  twenty  verfes  out  of  two. 
He  is  often  miflaken  in  fo  bold  a manner,  that  one  might 
think  he  deviated  on  purpofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other 
places  of  his  notes  infill  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a Arong  affectation  of  extrafling 
new  meanings  out  of  his  author,  infomuch  as  to  promife, 
in  his  rhyming  preface,  a poem  of  the  myfleries  he  had 
revealed  in  Homer  : and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to 
Arain  the  obvious  fenfe  to  this  end.  His  exprefiion  is 
.involved  in  fuAian,  a fault  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
m his  original  writings,  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Bully  de 
Amboife,  &c.  In  a word,  the  nature  of  the  man  may 
account  for  his  whole  performance;  for  he  appears 
from  his  preface  and  remarks  to  have  been  of  an  arro- 
gant turn,  and  an  enthufiail  in  poetry.  His  own  boall 
•of  having  flnilhed  half  the  Iliad  in  lefs  than  fifteen  weeks, 
(hews  with  what  negligence  his  verfion  was  performed. 
But  that  which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  which  very 
much  contributed  to  cover  his  defefls,  is  a daring  fiery 
fpirit  that  animates  his  tranllation,  which  is  fomething 
like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himfelf  would  have 
• writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  diferetion. 
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Hobbes  has  given  us  a correct  explanation  of  the 
fenfe  in  general,  but  for  particulars  and  circumftances  he 
continually  lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  moil  beau- 
tiful. As_for  its  having  been  eileemed  a clofe  tranila- 
tion,  I doubt  not  many  have  been  led  into  that  error  by 
the  ihortnefs  of  it,  which  proceeds  not  from  his  follow- 
ing the  original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contractions 
above  mentioned.  Fie  fometimes  omits  whole  fimiles 
and  fentences,  and  is  now  and  then  guilty  of  miilakes, 
into  which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen, 
but  through  careleifnefs.  His  poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby’s 
is  too  mean  for  criticifm. 

It  is  a great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world  that  Mr.  Dry- 
den  did  not  live  to  tranflate  the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us 
only  the  lirft  book,  and  a fmall  part  of  the  fixth ; in  which 
if  he  has  in  fome  places  not  truly  interpreted  the  fenfe, 
or  preferved  the  antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excufed  on 
account  of  the  hafte  he  was  obliged  to  write  in.  He 
feems  to  have  had  too  much  regard  to  Chapman,  whofe 
words  he  fometimes  copies,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
him  in  paliages  where  he  wanders  from  the  original. 
However,  had  he  tramlated  the  whole  work,  I would 
no  more  have  attempted  Flomer  after  him,  than  Virgil, 
his  verfion  of  whom  (notwithiianding  fome  human  er- 
rors) is  the  moll  noble  and  fpirited  tranllation  I know 
in  any  language.  But  the  fate  of  great  geniufes  is  like 
that  of  great  minilters,  though  they  are  confclfedly  the 
firlt  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  they  mull  be  en- 
vied and  calumniated  only  for  being  at  the  head  of  it. 

That  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  endeavour 
of  any  one  who  tranllates  Homer,  is  above  all  things  to 
keep  alive  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  makes  his  chief 
charatter  : In  particular  places,  where  the  fenfe  can  bear 
any  doubt,  to  follow  the  llrongeli  and  moll  poetical,  as 
moll  agreeing  with  that  character ; to  copy  him  in  all 
.7 
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th.6  variations  of  his  llyle,  and.  ths  diflerent  modulations 
of  his  numbers^  to  preferve,  in  the  more  aftive  or  de- 
fcriptiv'e  parts,  a warmth  and  elevation ; in  the  more 
fedate  or  narrative,  a plainnefs  and  folemnity ; in  the 
fpeeches,  a fullnefs  and  perfpicuity ; in  the  fentences, 
a fhortnefs  and  gravity  : Not  to  negleft  even  the  little 
figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  fometim.es  the  very 
call  of  the  periods ; neither  to  omit  nor  confound  any 
rites  or  cuitoms  of  antiquity  : Perhaps  too  he  ought  to 
include  the  whole  in  a lhorter  compafs  than  has  hither- 
to been  done  by  any  tranflator,  who  has  tolerably  pre- 
ferved  either  the  fenfe  or  poetry.  What  I would  far- 
ther recommend  to  him,  is  to  lludy  his  author  rather 
from  his  own  text,  than  from  any  commentators,  how 
learned  foever,  or  whatever  figure  they  may  make  in 
the  eltimadon  of  the  world ; to  confider  him  attentively 
in  comparifon  with  V irgil  above  all  the  ancients,  and 
\vith  Milton  above  all  the  moderns.  Next  thefe,  the 
Archbilhop  of  Cambray’s  Telemachus  may  give  him 
the  trueft  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  turn  of  our  author,  and 
Boffu’s  admirable  treatife  of  the  Epick  poem,  the  jufteft 
notion  of  his  defigu  and  conduct.  But  after  all,  with 
whatever  judgment  and  lludy  a man  may  proceed,  or 
with  whatever  happinefs  he  may  perform  fuch  a work, 
he  mull  hope  to  pleafe  but  a few ; thofe  only  who  have 
at  once  a take  of  poetry,  and  competent  learning,  for 
to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want  either,  is  not  in  the  nature  o! 
this  undertaking  ; fince  a mere  modern  wit  can  like  no- 
thing that  is  not  modern,  and  a pedant  nothing  tnat  is 
not  Greek.  / 

What  I have  done  is  Submitted  to  the  Publick,  from 
whofe  opinions  I am  prepared  to  learn. ; though  I fear 
no  judges  fo  little  as  our  bell  Poets,  who  are  moll  len- 
fible  of  the  weight  of  this  talk.  As  for  the  work,  what- 
ever they  lhall  pleafe  to  fay,  they  may  give  me  fomc 
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concern  as  they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they 
are  malignant  writers.  I was  guided  in  this  tranflation 
by  judgments  very  different  from  theirs,  and  by  per- 
sons for  whom  they  can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  am  old 
obfervation  be  true,  that  the  dronged  antipathy  in  the 
world  is  that  of  fools  to  men  of : wit.  Mr.  Addifon  was 
the  Eric  whofe  advice  determined  me  to  undertake  this 
talk,  who  was  pleafed  to  write  to  me  upon  that  occafion, 
in  fuch  terms,  as  I cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I 
was  obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a very  early  recom- 
mendation of  my  undertaking  to  the  Publick.  Dr. 
Swift  promoted  my  intered  with  that  warmth  with  which 
lie  always  ferves  his  friend.  The  humanity  and  frank- 
nefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are  what  I never  knew  want- 
ing on  any  occafion.  I mull  alfo  acknowledge  with  in- 
finite pleafure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as  well  as  fin- 
cere  criticifms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  who  had  led  me  the 
way  in  tranflating  fome  parts  of  Homer.  I mull  add 
the  names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Parnell,  though  I fhall 
take  a further  opportunity  of  doing  jufdce  to  the  lad, 
whofe  good-nature  (to  give  it  a great  panegyrick)  is 
no  lefs  extenfive  than  his  learning.  The  favour  of 
thefe  gentlemen  is  not  entirely  undefervea  by  one  who 
bears  them  fo  true  an  affedlion.  But  what  can  I fay 
of  the  honour  fo  many  of  the  Great  have  done  me, 
while  the  firji  natnes  of  the  age  appear  as  my  fubferi- 
bers,  and  the  mod  diilinguifhed  patrons  and  ornaments 
of  learning  as  my  chief  encouragers  ? Among  thefe  it 
is  a particular  pleafure  to  me  to  find,  that  my  highefl 
obligations  are  to  fuch  who  have  done  mod  honour  to 
the  name  of  Poet : That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham was  not  difpleafed  I fhould  undertake  the  author 
to  whom  he  has  given  (in  his  excellent  EJJay)  fo  com- 
plete a praife. 
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Read  Horner  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more  ; 

For  all  Books  elfe  appear  fo  mean,  fo  poor, 

Verfe  'tv ill  feern  Profe  : but  JUll  perf.Jl  to  ready 
And  Homer  <zvill  be  all  the  Books  you  'need. 

That  the  Earl  of  Hallifax  was  one  of  the  firft  to  favour 
me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  advancement 
of  the  polite  arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generofity  or  his 
example.  That  fuch  a Genius  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
not  more  diffinguifhed  in  the  great  feenes  of  bulinefs, 
than  in  all  the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning, 
has  not  refufed  to  be  the  critick  of  thefe  lheets,  and  the 
patron  of  their  writer.  And  that  the  noble  author  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Heroick  Lonje,  has  continued  his  partiality 
to  me,  from  my  writing  paltorals  to  my  attempting  the 
Iliad.  I cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pride  of  confefiing, 
that  I have  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  advice 
for  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their  correction  of  feve- 
ral  particulars  of  this  translation. 

I could  fay  a great  deal  of  the  pleafure  of  being  clif- 
tinguifned  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon ; but  it  is  almoft 
abfurd  to  particularize  any  one  generous  aCtion  in  a 
perfon  whofe  whole  life  is  a continued  feries  of  them. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  the  prefent  Secretary  of  State,  will  par- 
don my  delire  of  having  it  known  that  he  was  pleafed 
to  promote  this  affair.  The  particular  zeal  of  Mr.  Har- 
court  (the  fon  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor)  gave  me  a 
proof  how  much  I am  honoured  in  a lhare  of  his 
friendfhip.  I mud  attribute  to  the  fame  motive  that  of 
feveral  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all  acknow- 
ledgments are  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  privileges  of 
a familiar  corrcfpondence  : And  I am  fatislied  1 can 
no  way  better  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my 
filence. 
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In  fliort,  I have  found  more  patrons  than  ever  Homer 
wanted.  He  would  have  thought  himfelf  happy  to 

havf  met  ,the  fame  favour  at  Athens,  that  has  been  fhewn 
me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  Univerfity  of  Ox-ford.  And 

- can  hardly  envy  him  thofe  pompous  honours  he  re- 
ceived after  death,  when  I refleft  on  the  enjoyment  of 
io  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  eafy  friendlhips, 
which  make  the  fatisfaftion  of  life.  This  diftinftion 
is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  as  it  is  fhewn  to  one 
whofe  pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of  parti- 
cular parties,  or  the  vanities  of  particular  men.  What- 
ever the  fuccefs  may  prove,  I fhall  never  repent  of  an 
undertaking  in  which  I have  experienced  the  candour 
and  friendfhip  of  fo  many  perfons  of  merit;  and  in 
which  I hope  to  pafs  fome  of  thofe  years  of  youth  that 
are  generally  loft  in  a circle  of  follies,  after  a manner 

neither  wholly  unufeful  to  others,  nor  difagreeable  to 
myfelf.  6 
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IT  is  not  my  dekgn  to  enter  into  a criticjfm  upon  this 
author;  though  to  do  it  effectually  and  not  fuperfi- 
cially,  would  be  the  bell  occafion  that  any  juft  writer 
could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and  take  of  our  na- 
tion. For  of  all  Englilh  poets  Shakefpear  muff  be  con- 
feffed  to  be  the  fairelt  and  fullcft  fubjeft  for  criticifm, 
and  to  afford  the  molt  numerous,  as  well  as  molt  con- 
fpicuous  inkances,  both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all 
forts.  But  this  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a Preface, 
the  bufmefs  of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the 
fate  of  his  works,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  We  fhall  hereby  ex- 
tenuate many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him  from 
the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not : A dekgn  which, 
though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future  criticks  to  do  him 
j alike  in  one  way,  will  at  leak  be  fufiicient  to  prevent 
their  doing  him  an  injukice  in  the  other. 

I cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  principal 
and  charaderikick  excellencies,  for  which  (notwith- 
kanding  his  defe&s)  he  is  jukly  and  univerfally  elevated 
above  all  other  dramatick  Writers.  Not  that  this  is  the 
proper  place  of  praikng  him,  but  becaufe  I would  not 
omit  any  occafion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  Original , 
it  was  Shakefpear,  Homer  himfelf  drew  not  his  art  fo 
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immediately  from  the  fountains  of  Nature  ; it  proceeded 
through  ^Egyptian  ftrainers  and  channels,  and  came 
to  him  not  without  fome  tindlure  of  the  learning,  or 
fome  caft  of  the  models  of  thofe  before  him.  The 
poetry  of  Shakefpear  was  infpiration  indeed  : he  is  not 
fo  much  an  Imitator,  as  an  Inftrument  of  Nature;  and 
it  is  not  fo  juft  to  fay  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  flie 
fpeaks  through  him. 

His  Cbarafters  are  fo  much  Nature  herfelf,  that  it  is 
a fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a name  as 
copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  Pcets  have  a conftant 
refemblance,  which  ftiews  that  they  received  them  from 
one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers  cf  the  fame 
image  : each  pifture,  like  a mock  rainbow,  is  but  the 
reflection  of  a reflection.  But  every  fingle  character  in 
Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  individual,  as  thofe  in  life  it- 
felf ; it  is  as  impoflible  to  find  any  two  alike ; and  fuch 
as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in  any  refpect  appear 
moft  to  be  twins,  will  upon  comparifon  be  found  re- 
, markably  diftinCt.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charac- 
ter, we  muft  add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it ; 
which  is  fuch  throughout  his  Plays,  that,  had  all  the 
fpeeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of  the 
perfons,  I believe  one  might  have  applied  them  with 
certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  Power  over  our  Paffions  was  never  poffieffed  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  different  in- 
ftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no  labour,  no 
pains  to  raife  them  ; no  preparation  to  guide  our  guefs 
to  the  efteCt,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it : But  the 
heart  fwells,  and  the  tears  burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper 
places  : We  are  furprifed  the  moment  we  weep ; and 
yet  upon  reflection  find  the  paffiion  fo  juft,  that  we  fhould 
be  furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment. 
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How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  paffions  directly 
oppofite  to  thefe,  Laughter  and  Spleen,  are  no  lefs  at 
his  command  ! that  he  is  not  more  a mailer  of  the  great 
than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human  nature , of  our  noblelt 
tendernefles,  than  of  our  vainell  foibles ; of  our  Itronged 
emotions,  than  of  our  idleit  fenfations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  Paifions  : in  the  ccol- 
nefs  of  reflexion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as  admirable- 
Fils  Sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  moft  perti- 
nent and  judicious  upon  every  fubjedl;  but  by  a talent 
very  peculiar,  fomething  between  penetration  and  feli- 
city, he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the 
bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  mo- 
tive depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a man 
of  no  education  or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  publick 
feenes  of  life  which  are  ufually  the  fubjeft  of  his 
thoughts  : fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the  world  by 
intuition,  to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a very  new  opinion.  That  the  philofopher,  and  even 
the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  mult  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  excellencies, 
he  has  almoh  as  great  defeats ; and  that  as  he  has  cer- 
tainly written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps  written  worfe, 
than  any  other.  But  I think  I can  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
count for  thefe  defe&s,  from  feveral  caufes  and  acci- 
dents ; without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large 
and  fo  enlightened  a mind  could  ever  have  been  fufeep- 
tible  of  them.  That  all  thefe  contingencies  fliould.  unite 
to  his  difadvantage,  feems  to  me  almofc  as  Angularly 
unlucky,  as  that  fo  ipany  various  (nay  contrary)  talents 
fliould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  mufl  be  allowed  that  Stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is 
more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace,  and  , 
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its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon  the  cm- 
mon  futfra£e'  One  cannot  therefore  wonder,  if  Shakef- 
Pear,  having  at  his  frit  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his 
writings  than  to  procure  a fubfiftence,  directed  his  en- 
deavours folely  to  hit  the  tafte  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed. The  audience  was  generally  compofed  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  people;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life 
were  to  be  di'awn  from  thofe  of  their  own  rank;  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  not  our  author’s  only,  butalmofl 
a the  old  comedies,  have  their  fcene  among  Trade/men 
<md  Meckanicks : And  even  their  hidorical  plays  ItriCtly 
follow  the  common  old Jiories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that 
kmd  of  people.  In  Tragedy  nothing  was  fo  fure  to 
Jurprife  and  caufe  admiration,  as  the  mod;  ftrarige,  un- 
expected, and  confequently  molt  unnatural  events  and 
incidents ; the  moll  exaggerated  thoughts ; the  moll  ver- 
bofe  and  bombalt  expredion  ; the  molt  pompous  rhymes, 
and  thundering  verification.  In  Comedy,  nothing  was 
fo  lure  to pleafe  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry,  and 
unmannerly  jeds  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet  even  in 
thefe,  our  author’s  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne  above  his 
fubjeCt : his  genius  in  thofe  low  parts  is  like  fome  prince 
of  a lomance  in  the  difguife  of  a diepherd  or  peafant; 
a certain  greatnefs  and  fpirit  now  and  then  break  out, 
which  manifeft  his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience 
had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of 
the  Detter  fort  piqued  themfelves  upon  any  great  degree 
of  knowledge  or  nicety  that  way ; till  Ben  Johnfon, 
getting  poffeflion  of  the  ftage,  brought  critical  learning 
into  vogue  : And  that  this  was  not  done  without  diffi- 
culty, may  appear  from  thofe  frequent  leffons  (and  indeed 
almoft  declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to 
his  firlt  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  aCtors,  the 
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Grex,  Chorus , etc.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform 
the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  authors 
had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  anci- 
ents : their  Tragedies  were  only  hiilories  in  dialogue ; 
and  their  Comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel  as 
they  found  it,  no  lefs  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been 
true  hillory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakefpear  by  Arillo  tie’s  rules, 
is  like  trying  a man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who 
ailed  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  people  • 
and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from  the  better  fort, 
and  therefore  without  aims  of  pleafmg  them  : without 
afliltance  or  advice  from  the  learned,  as  without  the 
advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance  among  them : 
without  that  knowledge  of  the  bell:  models,  the  ancients, 
to  infpire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them  : in  a word, 
without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleafed  to  call  immortality  : Some  or  all  of  which  have 
encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition,  of 
other  writers. 

Y et  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  when  his  performances  " 
had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded  to  that  of 
the  town ; the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly 
raifed  above  thofe  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his 
plays  fufficiently  evidence  that  his  productions  improv- 
ed, in  proportion  to  the  refpeCt  he  had  for  his  auditors. 
And  I make  no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found 
true  in  every  inllance,’  were  but  editions  extant  from 
which  we  might  learn  the  exaCl  time  when  every  piece 
was  compofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town  or  the 
court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  Itrong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  our  author’s  being  a player,  and 
forming  hirnfdf  firlt  upon  the  judgment  of  that  body 
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of  men  whereof  he  was  a member.  They  have  ever 
had  a ftandard  to  thcmfelves,  upon  other  principles 
than  thofe  of  Ariftotle.  As  they  live  by  the  majority, 
they  know  no  rule  but  that  of  pleafing  the  prefent  hu- 
mour, and  complying  with  the  wit  in  falhion  ; a con- 
fideration  which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a fhort 
point.  Players  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is  right,  a3 
tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our  Author’s 
faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as 
a Poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a Player. 

By  thefe  men  it  was  thought  a praife  to  Shakefpear 

that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a line.  This  they  induftrioufly 

propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Ben 

Johnfon  in  his  Difcoveries , and  from  the  preface  of 

Heminges  and  Conddl  to  the  firft  folio  edition.  But' 

in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never  was  a 

more  groundlefs  report,  to  the  contrary  of  which  there 

are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As  the  Comedy  of  the 
\ . . J 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  which  he  entirely  new  writ ; 
the  Hiftory  of  Henry  VI.  which  was-  firft  publilhed  under 
the  title  of  the  Contention  of  York  and  hancafer  : and  that 
of  Henry  V.  extremely  improved ; that  of  Hamlet  en- 
larged to  almofc  as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many 
others.  I believe  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of 
learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This  too 
might  be  thought  a praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his  er- 
rors have  as  injudidouily  been  afcribed  by  others.  For 
it  is  certain,  were  it  true,  it  could  concern  but  a fmall 
part  of  them ; the  moft  are  fuch  as  are  net  properly 
defeats,  but  fuperfeetations ; and  ariie  not  from  want  of 
learning  or  reading,  but  from  want  of  thinking  or  judg- 
ing : or  rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  Author)  from  a 
compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  otncis.  As  to  wjong  choic.. 
of  ther  fubjedt,  a wrong  conduct  of  the  incidents,  falfe 
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thoughts,  forced  expreffions,  etc.  if  thefe  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  aforefaid  accidental  reafons,  they  mud  be 
charged  upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help  for 
it.  But  1 think  the  two  disadvantages  which  I have 
mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to  pleafe  the  lowed:  of  peo- 
ple, and  to  keep  the  word:  of  company),  if  the  confidera- 
tion  be  extended  as  far  as  it  reafonably  may,  will  appear 
Sufficient  to  midead  and  deprefs  the  greateft  genius  upon 
earth.  Nay,  the  more  modefty  with  which  fuch  a one  is 
endued,  the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  Submitting  and 

conforming  to  others,  againd  his'  own  better  judgment. 

* * 

But  as  to  his  want  cf  learning,  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
fey  Something  more  : There  is  certainly  a vad  difference 
between  learning  and  languages.  How  far  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  I cannot  determine  : but  it  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  lead:,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learn- 
ing. Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a man  has  know- 
ledge, whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from  an- 
other. Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a tafte 
of  natural  philofophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and  modern 
hiftory,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology:  We  find  him 
very  knowing  in  the  cudoms,  rites,  and  manners  of 
antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  'Julius  Gafar,  not  only 
the  Spirit,  but  manners  of  the  Romans  are  exactly 
drawn ; and  dill  a nicer  didinftion  is  Ihown,  between  the 
manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and 
of  the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  hidorians  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular  paf- 
fages : and  the  Speeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Cori- 
olanus may,  I think,  as  well  be  made  an  indance  of  his 
learning,  as  thole  copied  from  Cicero  in  Canline,  of 
B.n  Johnfon’s.  The  manners  of  other  nations  in  gene- 
ral, the  Egyptians,  Venetians,  French,  etc.  are  drawn 
with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  objedt  of  nature,  or 
branch  of  Science,  he  either  Speaks  of  or  deferibes ; it 
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is  always  with  competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge  : 
his  descriptions  are  hill  exadl ; all  his  metaphors  ap- 
propriated, and  remarkably  drawn'  from  the  true  nature 
and  inherent  qualities  of  each  fubjedl.  When  he  treats  of 
ethick  or  politick,  we  may  conftantly  obferve  a wonder- 
ful juftnefs  of  diftinftion,  as  well  as  extent  of  compre- 
henfion.  No  one  is  more  a mailer  of  the  poetical  ilory, 
or  has  more  frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of 
it : Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  lail 
particular)  has  not  ihewn  more  learning  this  way  than 
Shakefpear.  We  have  tranflations  from  Ovid  publiihed 
in  his  name,  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs  for  his,  and 
for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted  authority  (being 
publiihed  by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  his  noble  patron 
the  Earl  of  Southampton)  : Fie  appears  alfo  to  have 
been  converfant  in  Plautus,  from  whom  he  has  taken 
the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays  : he  follows  the  Greek 
authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  another  : 
(although  I will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he 
read  them.)  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifeilly  acquainted  with  ; and  we  may  conclude 
him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  ancients  of  his 
own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in 
Trail  us  and  Crejftda , and  in  the  Two  noble  Kinfmen , if 
that  Play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a tradition  it  was  (and 
indeed  it  has  little  refemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more 
of  our  Author  than  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  re- 
ceived as  genuine) . 

I am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  origi- 
nally from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  Author  and 
Ben  Johnfon;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at 
the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is  eyer  the  nature  of  par- 
ties to  be  in  extremes  ; and  nothing  is  fo  probable,  as 
that  becaufe  Ben  Johnfon  had  much  the  more  learning. 
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it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakefpear  had  none 
at  all ; and  becaufe  Shakefpear  had  much  the  mod;  wit 
and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Johnfon 
wanted  both.  Becaufe  Shakefpear  borrowed  nothing, 
it  was  faid  that  Ben  Johnfon  borrowed  every  thing. 
Becaufe  Johnfon  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was  re- 
proached with  being  a year  about  every  piece ; and 
becaufe  Shakefpear  wrote  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they 
cried  he  never  once  made  a blot.  Nay,  the  fpirit  of 
oppofition  ran  fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of  the  one 
fide  obje&ed  to  the  other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound, 
and  turned  into  prailes ; as  injudicioufly  as  their  anta- 
goniits  before  had  made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy ; but  fure  they  have 

as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  Thev  are 

✓ 

the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Authors ; thofe  who  efcape 
one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  PeJ/mum  genus  inimicorum 
laudantes , fays  Tacitus : and  Virgil  defires  to  wear  a 
charm  againft  thofe  who  praife  a poet  without  rule  or 
reafon. 

Si  ultra  placitum  laudarit , baccare  frofitem 
Cingite , ne  <vati  no c eat. 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
partizans  on  either  fide,  I cannot  help  thinking  thefe 
two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  ami- 
cable terms,  and  in  offices  of  fociety  with  each  other. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fad,  that  Ben  Johnfon  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  llage,  and  his  firft  works  encouraged 
by  Shakefpear.  And  after  his  death,  that  Author  writes 
To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Mr.  William  Shakefpear, 
which  fhews  as  if  the  friendlliip  had  continued  through 
life.  I cannot  for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious 
or  /paring  in  thofe  verfes,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was 
of  that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his 
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contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  whom 
he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked 
with  him;  and  challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles, 
Euripiacs,  and  ypfchylus,  nay  all  Greece  and  Rome  at 
once,  to  equal  him  ; and  (which  is  very  particular)  ex- 
picfsjy  vindicates  him  from  the  imputation  of  wanting 
an,  not  enduring  that  all  his  excellencies  Ihould  be  at- 
tributed to  nature.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praife 
he  gives  him  in  his  Difcc'vems  feems  to  proceed  from 
a perfonal  kindnefs ; he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as 
well  as  honoured  his  memory ; celebrates  the  honefty, 
opennefs,  and  frankpefs  of  his  temper ; and  only  diilin- 
guifhes,  as  he  reafonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit 
or  the  Autnor,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes 
of  the  Players.  Ben  Johnfcn  might  indeed  be  fparirg 
in  his  commendations  (though  certainly  he  is  not  fo  in 
this  in  fiance)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  partly 
from  judgment.  For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do 
any  man  more  fervice  in  praifmg  him  j-uftly,  than  la- 
vifhly.  I fay,  I would  fain  believe  they  were  friends 
though  the  violence  and  ill-breeding  of  their  followers 
and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  contrary 
report.  I would  hope  that  it  may  be  with  parties,  both 
in  wit  and  ftate,  as  with  thofe  monflers  defcribed  by 
the  poets  ; and  that  their  heads  at  leaf!  may  have  fome- 
thing  human,  though  their  bodies  and  tails  are  wild 
beads  and  ferpents. 

As  I believe  that  what  I have  mentioned  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  Shakefpear’s  want  of  learning ; fo 
what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the 
many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firfl:  publishers  of 
his  works.  In  thefe  editions  their  ignorance  lhines  in 
almofl:  every  page ; nothing  is  more  Common  xhtm^clus 
tertia.  Exit  ojnnes.  Enter  three  witches  Joins.  Their 
French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  conflruction  and 
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fpelling  : Their  very  Welfh  is  falfe.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  thofe  palpable  blunders  of  Hedtor’s 
quoting  Aridotle,  with  others  of  that  grofs  kind,  fprung 
from  the  fame  root : it  not  being  at  all  credible  that 
thefe  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leak 
tindture  of  a fchool,  or  the  leaft  converfation  with  fuch 
as  had.  Ben  Johnfon  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial 
to  him)  allows  him  at  lead  to  have  had  fame  Latin ; 
which  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  miftakes  like  thefe. 
Nay  the  condant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  perfons 
and  places,  are  fuch  as  mult  have  proceeded  from  a 
man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as  read  any  hidory,  in  any 
language  : fo  could  not  be  Shakefpear’s. 

I lli all  now  lay  before  the  reader  fbme  of  thofe  aimed 
innumerable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from  one  fource, 
the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and 
as  his  editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  theie  are 
enumerated  and  conddered,  I dare, to  fay,  that  net 
Shakefpear  only,  but  Aridotle  or  Cicero,  had  their 
works  undergone  the  fame  fate,  might  have  appeared 
to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  pub- 
lished by  himfelf.  During  the  time  cf  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed 
feparately  in  quarto.  What  ma.kes  me  think  that  mod 
of  thefe  were  not  publilhed  by  him,  is  the  exceffive 
careleifnefs  of  the  prefs : every  page  is  fo  fcandaloudy 
falfe  fpeiled,  and  alrnoil  all  the  learned  or  unufual 
words  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there  either 
was  no  corre&or  to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  il- 
literate. If  any  were  fupervifed  by  himfelf,  I fhould 
fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mid/ummer  Night's 
Dream  might  have  been  fo  : becaufe  I find  no  other 
printed  with  any  exaflnefs ; and  (contrary  to  the  red) 
there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions 
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of  them.  There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to  the  firl 
quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Creffida,  in  1609,  an< 
that  of  Othello ; by  which  it  appears,  that  the  firft  wa 
publifhed  without  his  knowledge  or  confent,  and  evei 
before  it  was  afted,  fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  be 
fore  he  died ; and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  til 
after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time 
amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  fome  of  thefe,  wc 
meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers 
each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh  different  from 
the  other : which  I fhould  fancy  was  occafioned  bv 
then*  being  taken  from  different  copies,  belonging  tc 
different  Playhoufes. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  re- 
ceive as  his,  were  firft  collected)  was  publifhed  by  two 
players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  feven  years 
after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other 
editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious ; and  affirm  theirs 
to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is 
true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ; for  in  all 
refpefts  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than  the  quartos. 

Firfl,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombaft 
paffages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quartos,  by  the 
aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written 
parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed 
text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  Author.  He  him- 
felf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where  he  wifhes 
that  thofe  who  play  the  Clowns  would  fpeak  no  more  than 
is  fet  down  for  them.  (Aft  iii.  Sc.  iv.)  But  as  a proof 
that  he  could  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo 
a?id  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a great  number  of  the 
mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there. 
In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  Mobs,  Plebeians,  and 
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Clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefent : and  I have 
feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  playhoufe,  by  having  the  parts  divided  with 
lines,  and  the  a&ors  names  in  the  margin) , where  fe- 
veral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were  added  in  a written 
hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a number  of  beautiful  paflages, 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  Angle  editions,  are  omitted 
in  this : as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon,  than 
their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  feenes : Thefe  men 
(as  it  was  laid  of  Procruftes)  either  lopping,  or  ftretch- 
ing  an  Author,  to  make  him  juft  At  for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies.  I believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had  lain  ever 
iince  the  author’s  days  in  the  playhoufe,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was 
printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the 
prompter’s  book , or  piece-meal  parts  written  out  for  the 
ufe  of  the  actors  : For  in  fome  places  their  # very  names 
are,  through  careleflnefs,  fet  down  inftead  of  the  perfonae 
dramatis : And  in  others  the  notes  of  direction  to  the 
property-jnen  for  their  moveables,  and  to  the  players  for 
their  entries,  are  inferted  into  the  text,  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  tranferibers. 

The  Plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  diftin- 
guifhed  by  afts  and  feenes,  they  are  in  this  edition  di- 
vided according  as  they  played  them  : often  where 
there  is  no  paufe  in  the  adlion,  or  where  they  thought 
fit  to  make  a breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  muftek, 
mafques,  or  monfters. 

* Much  ado  about  Nothing , A & ii.  Enter  Prince  Leonato,  Clau- 
dio, and  yack  JViljon,  inftead  of  Balthafar.  And  in  A£t  iv.  Cowley, 
and  Kemp,  conftantly  through  a whole  fccne. 

Edit.  Fol.  1623,  and  1632. 
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Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  fhufflc 
backward  and  forward ; a thing  which  could  no  othe 
wife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  fepara 
and  piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  tran 
pofed ; from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have  arifei 
pad  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  ju 

where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old  edition  enlightei 
us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  tu 
put  into  one,  for  want  of  a competent  number  < 
aftors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  MiAfumnu 
Night’s  Dream , Aft  v.  Shakefpear  introduces  a kind  < 
Mailer  of  the  revels  called  Philoftrate  ; all  whofe  pa 
is  given  to  another  character  (that  of  Egeus)  in  the  fui 
fequent  editions  : So  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lea 
This  too  makes  it  probable,  that  the  prompter’s  bool 
were  w-hat  they  called  the  original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  {peeches  alfo  wei 
put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where  the  av 
thor  now  fee  ms  chargeable  with  making  them  fpea 
out  of  charafter  : or  fometimes,  perhaps,  for  no  bettf 
reafon,  than  that  a governing  player,  to  have  tb 
mouthing  of  fome  favourite  fpeech  himfelf,  woul 
fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accord 
ingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much' of  die  players, 
think  I ought  in  jultice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment 
as  well  as  condition  of  that  clafs  cf  people,  was  the 
far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  be 
playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns  (the  Globe,  the  Hope 
the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  etc.),  fo  the  top  of  the  pro 
felfion  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  di 
fage  : They  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  ileward 
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not  placed  at  the  lord’s  table,  or  lady’s  toilette  : and 
consequently  were  entirely  deprived  of  thofe  advan- 
tages they  now  enjoy,  in  the  familiar  converfation  of 
our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  fay  dearnefs) 
with  people  of  the  firll  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  had  Shakefpear  published  his  works  himfelf  (efpe- 
cially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
Stage)  we  Should  not  only  be  certain  which  are  genuine, 
but  Should  find  in  thofe  that  are,  the  errors  leffened 
by  feme  thousands.  If  I may  judge  from  all  the  diitin- 
guiluing  marks  of  his  Style,  and  his  manner  of  think- 
ing and  writing,  I make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  thofe 
wretched  plays,  Pericles , Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcaftle , 
Yorkjhire  Tragedy , Lord  Cromwell,  the  Puritan,  and 
London  Prodigal,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And  I 
Should  conjecture  of  fome  of  the  others  (particularly 
Lo-ve’s  Labour  Lojl,  the  Whiter'’ s Tale,  and  Titus  Andro- 
nicus),  that  only  fome  characters.  Single  Scenes/ or  per- 
haps a few  particular  paSfages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is 
very  probable,  what  occafioned  fome  plays  to  be  fup- 
pofed  Shakefpear’s  was  only  this  ; that  they  were  pieces 
produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the 
tneatre  while  it  was  under  his  administration  : and  no 
owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as 
they  give  ltrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  : a mistake 
which  (one  may  alfo  obferve)  it  vyas  not  for  the  interest 
or  the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  themfelves, 
Heminges  and  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakefpear  the 
juSlice  to  rejedt  thofe  eight  plays  in  their  edition ; though 
they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,  in  every  body’s 
hands,  and  aCtea  with  fome  applaufe  ; (as  we  learn 
Srorn  what  Ben  Johnfon  fays  of  Pericles  in  his  Ode  on 
the  Lew-Inn.)  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this 
clafs  I am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the 
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fame  Author  openly  exprefs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the 
InduSlion  to  Bartholomew -Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when 
Shakefpear  was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  au- 
thority for  thofe  latter  fort,  than  for  the  former,  which 
were  equally  publilhed  in  his  lifetime. 

_ vve  §dve  int0  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vi- 
cious parts  and  paffages  might  no  longer  reded  upon 
this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon 
him  ? And  even  in  thofe  which  are  really  his,  how 
many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly  laid  to’his  account 
from  arbitrary  additions,  expundions,  tranfpofitions  of 
fcenes  and  lines,  confufion  of  charaders  and  perfons, 
wrong  application  of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of  innu- 
merable paffages  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  correc- 
tions of  them  again  by  the  impertinence,  of  his  firft 
editors  ? From  one  or  other  of  thefe  confiderations,  I 
am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the  groffeft 
part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanifh,  and 
leave  his  charader  in  a light  very  different  from  that 
difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 

Phis  is  the  hate  in  which  Shakelpear’s  writings  lie 
at  prefent : for,  fince  the  above  mentioned  folio  edition, 
all  the  reft  have  implicitly  followed  it,  without  having 
recourfe  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever  making  the 
companion  between  them.  It  is  impoflible  to  repair 
the  injuries  already  done  him;  too  much  time  has 
elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.  In  what  I have 
done,  I have  rather  given  a proof  of  my  willingnefs  and 
defire,  than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him  juftice.  I have 
difcharged  the  dull  duty  of  an  Editor,  to  my  beft  judg- 
ment, with  more  labour  than  I exped  thanks,  with  a 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without  any 
indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe  or  conjedure.  The  me- 
thod taken  in  this  edition  will  fhew  itfelf.  The  various 
readings  arc  fairly  put  in  the  Margin,  fo  that  every  one 
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may  compare  them  ; and  thofe  I have  preferred  into 
the  text  are  conftantly  ex  fide  Codtcum,  upon  authority. 
The  alterations  or  auditions  which  Shakefpear  hiniidf 
made,  are  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  fuf- 
pefted  paiTages  which  are  excefiively  bad  (and  which 
feem  interpolations,  by  being  fo  inferted  that  one  can 
entirely  omit  them  without  any  chafm  or  deficience  in 
the  context)  are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  ; 
with  an  afterifk  referring  to  the  places  of  their  infer  don. 
The  fcenes  are  marked  lo  diftindtly,  that  every  removal 
of  place  is  fpecified ; which  is  more  necellary  in  this 
Author  than  any  other,  lince  he  fhifts  them  more  fre- 
quently : and  fometimes  without  attending  to  this  par- 
ticular, the  Reader  would  have  met  with  obfcurities. 
The’  more  obfolete  or  unufual  words  are  explained. 
Some  of  the  moft  fhining  paffages  are  diidnguifhed  by 
comma’s  in  the  margin  ; and  where  the  beauty  lay  not 
in  particulars  but  in  the  whole,  a liar  is  prefixed  to  the 
fcene.  This  feems  to  me  a fhorter  and  lefs  ofi.entatious 
method  of  performing  the  better  half  of  Cridcifm 
(namely,  the  pointing  out  an  Author’s  excellencies) , than 
to  fill  a whole  paper  with  citations  of  line  paffages, 
with  general  applanfes,  or  empty  exclamations  at  the  tail 
of  .them.  There  is  alfo  fubjoined  a catalogue  of  thoie 
firft  editions  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  vaiious 
readings  and  of  the  corrected  paffages  are  authorifed 
(moft  of  which  are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence 
along  with  them) . Thefe  editions  now  hoid  the  place . 
of  originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left  to  repau 
the  deficiencies,  or  reftore  the  corrupted  feme  of  the 
Author : I can  only  wifh  that  a greater  number  01  them 
(if  a greater  were  ever  publifhed)  may  yet  be  found, 
by  a fearch  more  fuccefsful  than  mine,  for  the  oetter 
accomplifhmcnt  of  this  end. 
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I will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakefpear,  that  with 
all  his  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama, 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
that  are  more  finifhed  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient 
majeftic  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  compared  with 
a neat  modern  building  : the  latter  is  more  elegant 
and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  ftrong  and  more 
folemn.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  one  of  thefe  there 
are  materials  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It 
has  much  the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler 
apartments ; though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  palfages.  Nor  does  the  whole 
fail  to  ftrike  us  with  greater  reverence,  though  many 
of  the  parts  are  childilh,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its 
grandeur. 
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